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welcome soiree. 


On Tuesday evening, April i2th, 1870 a Soiree was 
held at the Hanover-sqiure Room-*, for the purpose of 
giving a welcome to Bahu Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
distinguished Indian reformer. An enthusiastic and 
bulhant auditory, c >111 prising ministers and lay repre- 
sentatives of all religious denominations, crowded the 
Rooms and the platfotm. Amongst those present weie 
Lord Lawience (late Governor-Geneial of India Lord 
Houghton, the Veiy Rev. the Dean of Westminster, Sir 
James l.iwtencr, M I\, the Rev Stopford Brooke, the 
Rev. Dr Chippel, Sir Hirrv Vornev, M. Arthur 
Russell, M P , the Rev, James Mart mean, the Rev. Dr. 
Marks, the Rev Dr. Mullens, the Rev Dr, Brock, the 
Rev Dr, Piestrail, the Rev Dr Bivlev, the Rev. Dr. 
Wirdhw, the Rev Dr Robins, the Rev Dr Davies, the 
Rev. Matthew Wilks, the Rtv. H. Marten (Stcretarv of 
the Baptist Union), the Rev. Robert Liltlet, the Rev. 
Alexander Hmniv, the Rev, J, Pillans, the Rev. C. 
Geikie, the Rev J W Coombs, and Louis Blanc, and 
otheis. The ch nr was taken bv Samuel Sharpe, Esq., 
President of the Bntish and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

The Chairman bneflv explained the object of the 
meeting, and leferred to their eminent guest's successful 
efforts to lecall his countrymen from idolatiy and 
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polytheism to the worship of the One undivided Ood, 
He had also been busy in promoting education, in raising 
the condition of women, in checking the too early 
marriages, which so much retarded the progress of the 
Country, and in trying to break down caste. 

The Secretary (the Rev, R. Spears) said he had 
received letters from about forty of the most eminent* 
ministers in London who were not able to be present. 
He had also received letters of sympithy from the Duke 
of Argyll, Sir J, Bowring, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. Grant Duff, Sir Bartle Frere, and 
Professor Max Miiller. Amongst the ministers who had 
written, were the Rev. H Allon of Islington, the Rev. 
S. H. Booth, the Rev. W. Roberts, Dr. Fisher, the Rev. 
Baldwin Brown, the Rev. Dr. R gg, the Rev. T. Binney, 
tie Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’', and the Rev. F. 
Maurice. He stated that they h ul present on the plat- 
form ministers from ten diffeient denominations. 

The Dean of Westminster, who was received with 
loud applause, moved the following resolution : — “ That 
this meeting, competed o r members of nearly all 
Protestant Churches, offers a heat tv welcome to ICeshub 
Chunder Sen, the distinguished religious reformer of 
India, ami assures him and his fellow-labourers of its 
sympathy with them in their great jmd praiseworthy 
woik of abolishing idolatry, breaking down caste, and 
diffusing a higher moral and intellectual life amongst 
the people of th it vast empire. ” (Cheers.) I feel less 
hesitation than I otherwise should have felt in under- 
faking so arduous a duty, because I am reminded of one 
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Who was united by ties of common friendship with our 
distinguished guest and with myself^I mean the late 
lamented Bishop of Calcutta Bishop Cotton In intro- 
ducing that name, I will venture to mention a circum- 
stance which may serve as an introduction to the few 
remarks I am about to make. On the day on which 
Bishop Cotton Was called to his office in India he did 
rtie the honour of consulting me as to whether he should 
accept tt, and if I advised him to do so, why ? I replied, 
“Accept it by all means, and for these two reasons — 
first, because I believe that you will act impartially by 
the various Christian Churches with which >ou will be 
brought into connection ; and secondly, because you 
will be able to understand and to do justice to the old 
religions of India.” (Cheers.) Those hopes were more 
than fulfilled, and but for that deplorable catastrophe 
Which cut short Ids beneficent career, he would have 
been in England this very year to discharge the duty 
which I am now endeavouring imoerfectly to fulfil. I 
feel that I am now doing what he would have wished— 
I might also say, though here I cannot speak from the 
same persona! conviction, I believe I am doing what 
his successor would wish ; at any rate, the two grounds 
on which I urged hi\ entrance on that career may give 
the tone and framework to the few words I shall offer. 
First, as to the attitude of the various Christian 
Churches on this occasion. We, the members and 
ministers of widely divergent churches, are most anxious 
to impress upon Kcshub Chunder Sen, that amidst and 
athwart all the divisions which he may find amongst us 
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m England, there is still a common Christianity to which 
he would look with reverence. We feel that every 
Church, then, is great and noble only in proportion as it 
is able to recognise what is great and noble in other 
Churches. (Cheers.) We feel that we approach most 
nearly to the spirit of the Founder of our faith in propor- 
tion as we ire enabled to recognise His traces in everv 
form and shape of human excellence wherever it might 
be seen. I am tempted to quote on this occasion some 
words that fell, some years ago, from tire eminent states- 
man, Mr. Gladstone, who now sways the fortunes of this 
Country. (Loud cheers.) In a lecture which lie deliver- 
ed at Edinburgh, he impressed upon his hearers that 
“it is our duty, above all things, to avoid the error of 
seeking to cheiish the Christianity of isolation. The 
Christianity which is now and hereafter to flourish, and 
through its power in the c ircles of inner thought to 
influence ultimately, in some manner more powerful' 
than now, the mass of mankind, must be filled full with 
human and genial warmth, in close sympathy with every 
instinct and need of man, regardful of the just title of 
eveiy faculty of his nature, apt to associate with and 
make its own all, under whatever name, which goes to 
enrich and enlarge the patrimony of our race.” (Cheers.) 
This is most true. One of the strongest claims put 
forward in the New Testament as a ground for the 
teverence due to the Founder of Christianity, was that 
“He was the light that lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world. 7 ' One of the highest aspirations breathed 
concerning this by the ancient Prophets was ("almost in 
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the very words with which our eminent guest has made 
us familiar), that He was to be the inheritance alike of 
Europe and of Asia, It was always said to be one of 
the most striking proofs of the heavenly origin of our 
religion, that, having sprung from the East, it was able to 
conquer and assimilate the West ; and that proof would 
be redoubled if, having become European and Western, 
it is enabled to win back unto itself the higher intel- 
ligences of the remoter East. This can only be by fixing 

j 

oui minds on that common element in the various 
Churches of Christendom which presents our faith at 
once in its most sublime and its most attractive aspect. 
The day, thank God, has gone by in which the idea of a 
common Christianity, independent of the differences 
which separate the various Churches from each Other, 
was regarded as chimerical. It stands acknowledged m 
the most striking form in the practical field of national 
education. It has always been known to exist, both 
amongst the simplest and also amongst the most culti- 
vated intelligences of Christendom. It has been known 
to exist amongst the very poor, and little children, who 
care for nothing beyond the grand and simple outlines 
which form the basis of all true religion. “Of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven for the kingdom of Heaven 
is the kindom of the childlike, the genuine, and the 
truthful. It has also been long known to exist in the 
gifted spirits who soar above the nanow distinctions of 
sect and party, and who have been able to see the 
meaning of truths behind the forms in which they have 
often been shrouded. The Christianity of Bacon, -of 
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ShakspeaTe, and of Walter Scott tieedi no special decrees 
and no special confession of faith to recommend 
it. ('Cheers.) It is this which goes to the minds and 
hearts of all ; and it is this which I venture to recom- 
mend as the Christianity of England to our distinguish- 
ed guest (Cheers.) And if I may speak for a moment 
of myself, I will add, that if there be anyone ecclesiastic, 
who by virtue of his office is bound to take this view of 
Christianity, it is myself, because the great national 
sanctuary is committed to my care, which enshrines the 
virtues and the genius of every sect alike — that Temple 
of Silence and Reconciliation, as it has well been called, 
in which the enmities of twenty generations lie buried 
and forgiven. (Cheers.) In turning to the second point, 
viz., the hopes for India and for England, excited by the 
presence of Keshub Chunder Sen, it is in strict con- 
formity with those common principles of our faith, to 
W T hich I have adverted, that we hail the rise of a new 
light in those regions in which it has hitherto b«en so 
difficult to find points of contact or communication. 
When the first preachers of Christianity set forth on 
their mission, they cast right and left in every direction 
to find such points between themselves and the unkown 
world on which thev were entering. St. Paul, at Lystra, 
addressed himself to the natural conscience of the 
I.ycaonian tribes, and at Athens to the Altar of the 
Unknown God, and to the verses of the heathen poets. 
St John sought from the philosophical schools of 
Alexandria the metaphysical phrase in which he embodi- 
ed tb« sublimest thought of Christianity. So* even in 
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later time**, the great Roman Pontiff, who sent the first 
missionaries to convert our Anglo-Saxon Forefathers, 
entreated them not to proceed by precipitate leaps, but 
by gradual steps ; and another Pontiff, still more emi- 
nent, when he sent his missionaries to found the Church 
of Northern Germany, implored them, in the words of 
their Master, not to pour new wine too hastily into old 
vessels What we hope and desire for India is not that 
it should take without change or modification any purely 
European form of Christianity, whether Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Gr2Wk or Roman, but that, in the same 
way a* Rcfman Christianity planted itself in the Latin 
race, and Teutonic Christianity in the race of England, 
Germany and America, so there should arise some 
native form of Indian Christianity (Cheers.) The first 
dawn of the native form is seen through the religious 
reformers of whom the guest of the evening is the lead- 
ing repi esentative. In looking fonvard to the future we 
might gather hopes by reflecting on our own part how 
diffeient would the fate of European Christendom have 
been if its religious teachers had always been confined 
to those of Jewish or Alexandrian lineage ; or of English 
Christians, had its pastors continued to be drawn, as 
they were for the fust hunched years, from the ranks of 
Italian and Greecian prelates. We see, adimst what- 
ever differences between oui selves and our guest, in his 
aspirations after moral excellence and Divine love, 
apledge that he will receive more and more, for himself 
'flml his country, what we hold to be the best and purest 
light, and also that he will enable us, by witnessing the 
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approach to that light from a point of view not our own, 
to comprehend more clearly those aspects of it which the 
fulness of time, from age to age, is evermore unfolding. 
And let us remember, that as our distinguished guest 
cannot but feel an interest in coming to this, the cradle 
of our race, the focus of our national life, so mysteriously 
interwoven with the fortunes of his own country, so we 
also can assure him that no serious Englishman can 
regard without peculiar emotion that distant country 
which is not only endeared to thousands of English 
households by the closest family tics, and the memory 
of noble lives spent in the varied labours of that bound- 
less vineyard, but also which has, by a marvellous power 
of fascination, always attracted towards itself the specula- 
tions and studies of some of our profoundest thinkers — 
of Colebrooke, Sir W. Jones, and Dean Milman in 
philosophy and literature ; of Macaulay and Butke, in 
their splendid oratory ; of Southey, in his beautiful 
though now too much neglected poem, m which was 
drawn almost a second Christian Pilgrim's Progress out 
of the heights and depths of Indian mythology. With 
these remaiks I ask the audience to welcome in this 
week, dear to the large pArt of Christendom, the 
tia\eller from the shores of the Ganges to the shores of 
the Thames. (Cheers; What those thoughtful inquiiers 
after truth, whom lie represents, have done or propose 
to do, I leave to be set before you by himself, or by that 
illustrious person (Lord Lawrence) who honours out 
meeting this evening, and whose profound acquaintance 
with India is only equalled by his deep inteiest in those 
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great subjects which form the bond and basis of our 
mutual sympathy on this occasion. 

Lord Lawrence, in seconding the resolution, said he 
was in some degree instrumental in indue ng Keshub 
Chunder Sen to undertake what, to a Hindu gentleman, 
was a most serious, indeed a most tremendous, under- 
taking — a voyage across the sea to England. Their 
guest was a Hindu gentleman of respectable and well- 
known lineage. H is grand father was the associate and 
coadjutor of one of the most profound Sanskrit scholars 
in this country, the late Mr. Wilson. He belonged to 
the section of the Hindu community which represented 
the physician caste. Left an orphan in his youth, he was 
placed by his uncle in an English school, and afterwards 
graduated in the College at Calcutta, where he gained a 
thorough knowledge of English language, literature, and 
history. It was impossible that with this knowledge he 
could remain an idol itor. (Hear.) Earlv in his career 
he learned to despise the worship of idols, and bv 
degrees, by thought, by reflection, and praver, he learned 
to believe in one Cod. He then joined a party known 
in Lower Bengal as the Brahmo Somaj, who worship 
Brahma, the Creator. After a short time he became 
the head of a reforming partv among those reformers, 
so that in Keshub Chunder Sen they saw the represen- 
tative of the most advanced section of the great reform- 
ing party which was rising in Bengal. He could not 
well express the importance of this movement even 
though it was now in its infancy. He believed it would 
have a leavening effect over whole masses of the Hindus. 
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Already, m Calcutta and the adjacent country, at large 
numhei of the intelligent middle classes of the country 
had thoroughly imbibed a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and literature. It was impossible tint those men 
could anv longer adhere to the tenets of their own reli- 
gion* The tendency hitherto among them hid been to 
split into two classes — one class believing rationalistic 
doctrines, and the other who had become a great bodv 
of Theists. But he believed it was equally impossible 
that these men should remain in their present belief. In 
the course of time, year by year, day by dav, that class 
reinfoiced by large numbers of the educated vouth of 
the country, would progress in divine knowledge, and 
at no very distant period a Urge number might be 
reckoned among their fellow Christians It was very 
difficult for any one who had not resided in India and 
mixed largely among the different classes of that immense 
country, to appreci ite the enormous difficulties which 
attend anv man of the Hind** rue and belief who 
secedes from the lehgion of his aoc< stois (Heai, Heai ) 
In the eves of those nearest and deaiest to him he was 
considered a leuer, an outt i^t ftom their community. 
Individuals were onl\ resolute enough to break through 
such ties when allied to the strongest and most assured 
conviction that what thev were doing was right and just 
itt the eves of God Almighty (Hear, hear ) 

The Rev* James Martineau said tlrere was one cir- 
cumstance which alwciis stttick him as characteristic of 
the religions of India, and which made the problem of 
religious reform, in one sense, more encouragtng, and in 
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another more difficult, than in any other country with 
which England stood in national relationship. Else- 
where, idolatries were the palpable manifestation of 
ignorance, prior to the life of civilization ; in India they 
were rather the product of a very ancient and complex, 
though somewhat exhausted, civilization. It was well 
known to Indian scholars, that in the early period of 
their literature there existed philosophers who construct- 
ed systems of the utmost possible metaphysical refine- 
ment. The extreme subtlety with which they reduced 
theological truth to a species of impalpable essence, 
rendered a personifying reaction necessary to bring the 
religion within the grasp of popular apprehension. The 
rich imagination and the quick affections of the Indian 
race, unable to bear the cold solitude of the Infinite, 
let m the sunlight of fancy into this vast and impalpable 
abyss, dividing it with shadows and with colouis, till 
images shaped themselves forth, and personal semblances 
appealed in the immensity, and the universe became 
populous with gods. Thus was India the victim, in 
spmtual things, of her keen intellect and flexible imagi- 
nation ; the one thinning away the substance of religion, 
the other repaiiing the wasted form with illusory crea- 
tions. As her dramas were allegories in which abstract 
qualities appeared upon the stage, made love, fought 
battles, and performed all the mimicry of life ; so did 
her religion pass from poetry into mythology, crystalliz- 
ing at last into idolatrous worship* The tendency thus 
originated became Ixed through two causes, both 
operative only in civilized communities — literature and 
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caste When floitmg fancies were taken up by Lan- 
guage*, and delivered into the hinds of Tradition, they 
rose into positive agencies m life Just as our dreams, 
when often told define themselves upon the lips, and, 
in emerging from silence, p*ss from ghostly vestiges 
into acted dramas , so in a naMon gifted with imagi- 
native speech do the pictures and paribles of thought, 
invented to relieve the mastery of -eltgion, slip into 
solid tot m m thq stereoscope of popular faith, and cease 
to be distinguishable from teilities And so the people 
might inherit whit most degrades them from the men 
of letters who should most guide them And still more 
must this fixity be given by the fatal institution of ciste, 
which ibandoned the imthnlogies to the lower orders 
of the people nd kept the interpretation to the higher, 
which cut oil', in dioit, the acuter intellect of the Indian 
people from the popular worship, 1 saving the Kttei a 
faith without light the former a light without faith. 
Might it not hive been expected th it this country, 
bringing the fiuits of the Western civilization into the 
East, and m iking itself Responsible for the Government, 
and education, and futuie condition of the Indian lace, 
would also have succeeded lit imparting a higher gift — 
the religion which is the root of ill thit most ennobles 
the life of the West ? Alas 1 what had England taught 
her Indian sublet ts about her religion ! — not, indeed, 
through her missionaries, whose only weakness was in 
then complex and divided doctrine, but through that 
which teft the deepest impression — the smnt*of her early 
rule. Who could say that the conquerors of India 
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exhibited an embodied Christianity — the inflexible 
veracity, the sense of right, the considerate care of a 
dependent i>fcople, which were demanded of a Christian 
conscience ?— that they borrowed no arts of intrigue, 
imitated no crimes of violence, familiar to the civilisation 
on which they presumed to look down? No wonder 
that the Indians turned away from a religion so little 
able to conquer insolence and pride as the Christianity 
exemplified by the early occupiers of Jhe land, and, 
accordingly, notwithstanding the unquestionable fact 
that the Engjish State had long awakened to its re- 
sponsibilities, and was anxious to do the fullest justice 
to the claims of India, it had been left for the spirit of 
religious reform to arise from the native mind itself, 
borrowing, apparently, but little from the religion of the 
rulers. And it merits especial remark, that the reform 
of which their distinguished guest was the representative 
was no restoration, appealing to recognized historical 
authority, but a movement creative of faith dr novo. It 
It did not derive itself from the ancient religion of the 
country, nor from the Christianity, but commenced 
afresh from the native resources of the human heart 
and soul. (Applause,) There were times when the 
religious sense, clogged with unrealities, had absolute 
need to clear itself of the tangle of traditional and 
inherited beliefs, and instead of struggling for the truth 
by merely thinning away the thicket of difficulty in 
which their minds had lost their way, to begin afresh, 
and to see what could be done with the native resources 
of humanity reverting to the Living God. Such crises* 
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no doubt, severely tried the souls of men. But as it 
was often ennobling, though painful, to individuals to 
be wrenched from their habits, stripped of external 
reliances, and flung into the deeps of some terrible 
experience — and never, perhaps, till then, did they know 
what Divine light mav remain in reputed darkness, what 
strength be perfected in weakness ; so might societies 
and churches be first brought, by the crumbling of 
customary faiths, to the real bases of spiritual life. Was 
it not so with the Brahmo Somaj ? Here were a teacher 
and a people who had left their popular religion, and 
had not made themselves dependent on any other ; 
but who yet so realized the life of man with God as to 
dedicate themselves to justice, purity, and piety towards 
men, and a tender piety and saintly trust towards God. 
The result had been what he believed it ever would be 
— that God and the human soul had found each other 
out. The experiment had shown what was left for 
humanitv in loneliness and isolation ; that, when the 
floods of doubt had spent their power, and the wrecks 
of tradition had been swept away, there abode beneath 
the foot the Eternal Rock against which the tempest 
beat in vain, and above the head the glorious Heaven 
which survives every passing cloud. (Applause.) The 
noble lesson read to them by this Indian reformer was 
destined to react upon themselves. Many a time had 
the Divine interpretation of the world — many a time 
had successive religions come to the West from the 
East. He believed it was destined to be so again. 
The European mind had a pertain hardness in it, in 
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virtu© of which intellectual force was gained at the 
expense of spiritual depth ; and the larger the scientific 
universe became, the more did it shut us up in a 
materialist prison, and disqualify us for passing from 
the laws of things to their Divine Cause of Life. It 
seemed in our own time as if there was to be again an 
apparent hostility between Science and Religion. With 
the Indian genius he believed it would be otherwise. 
While quick to absorb and appropriate all modern 
science, it would do so without sacrificing at the same 
time the Divine interpretation of the universe. It 
would put our hard and gross philosophy into the 
crucible under a more refining and intenser fire, and 
6ave many an element which we had lost. With subtler 
thought and gentler affections, it will go behind the 
phenomena which stop our way, and bring back the 
flood of Divine light upon the world. It was said in 
one of the Indian dramas that the external creation and 
God had been separated from one another in the human 
mind by the action of the demon Illusion, and that 
whenever that demon was destroyed they would again 
re-unite. That Illusion was a demon that had ever 
haunted the Western mind ; and again and again had 
Eastern prophets set us free. So, perhaps, it would be 
now ; and if their Eastern friends could restore to them 
something of that tender mind, and of that sweet 
affectionate humanity of which they had an example 
present that evening ; if they could show the way to 
consecrate afresh the world without and the soul within, 
and renew Divine relations in both, they would be 
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retuFhing perpetual good or transitory ill ; and, bp 
redeeming their Western brethren from the European 
hardness, would give them the best foim of forgiveness 
for the offences of a Chve and a Hastings, and the 
truest gratitude for the benevolent justice of a Bentinck 
and a Lawrence. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was also supported by the Rev. l>r. 
Mullens, Secretary to the London Missionary Society, 
and the Rev. Di. Marks, a Hebrew clergyman. 

The Rev. 1>r. Mullens said he had been requested 
to join in expressing the welcome of that meeting to 
their distinguished ftiend, because hS had been a 
resident in Calcutta for more than twenty years, and 
had the pleasure ^>f his acquaintance during the latter 
part of his work there. Tney welcomed him as a 
reformer. Those who had had a piactiral acquaintance 
with Indian life, and had seen the extent and depth to 
which idolatry in its lowest fotnts had taken hold of all 
the lower classes of the people, would understand what 
a great work any one had to do who took the position 
of a reformer. Within a mile of the city of Calcutta 
was one of the most sanguinary of the Hindu temples. 
Mr. Sen and his friends who were present Would know 
the festivals, and the worship and the sacrifices of»the 
temple of Kalighat. They knew the condition in which 
the women in the most respectable as well as the com- 
moner families of Bengal had been kept down to a very 
recent period. They knew the small extent to which 
vernacular education had been carried among the 
people. They knew that the friends of the native race. 
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those who wished to enlighten them and lead them 
onward in education and religious truth, had been 
comparatively few in number, and had a hard battle to 
fight. He had to say with pleasure that amongst those 
natives of India, gentlemen of education, who had 
always spoken gratefully and kindly of the work of 
evangelical missionaries, their friends ot the Theistic 
school had always taken a prominent position. 
(Applause.) They had had their controversies, as the 
Baboo well knew, but they always treated each other 
with very great respect The missionaries had never 
had to complain of any hard terms that he or any of his 
friends had uttered against them, and it could also be 
said that the missionary body had * always treated Mr. 
Sen and his colleagues with the same extreme respect. 
On many occasions during his life in India he had had 
the pleasure of meeting with him and his companions, 
and of sharing in their worship. Many an English 
visitor coming to Calcutta and asking for one of the 
sights of the city had been taken to see the hall in which 
they worshipped. Any one who had seen Kalighat and 
its worship of sacrifices, and had then gone to the 
building in which the Brahmoists worshipped, must have 
been astonished at the contrast ; and it was because 
they knew the great difficulties that men of advanced 
opinions, practical men as Mr. Sen and his companions 
were, had to contend with, that they rejoiced greatly in 
their success ; they saw their advance with the deepest 
interest, and earnestly wished that their numbers might 
increase* that the light of truth might come more 
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completely into their hearts, and that the practical 
measures which they had been led to devise might meet 
with still warmer and more complete success than in the 
days gOne by. (Applause.) Amongst those practical 
measures the question of female education had occupied 
a conspicuous place. The ladies of their household 
were permitted to take a special and particular share in 
the public worship at their religious meetings ; they 
had a place in their assembly and joined in the worship. 
This was a thing which* he believed, the ladies them- 
selves earnestly desired* and it was felt right that their 
wish should be attended to. And them again, great 
questions of morals, great questions of social life, the 
degree and extent to which caste had held them, and 
to which its rules should be broken through, these had 
all had a very practical share in their attention, and not 
only so, but they were amongst the prominent native 
gentlemen who stood by the side of the missionaries 
when they sought to advance the education of the pool, 
and were anxious to see not only the progress of 
English institutions and schools, but vernacular educa- 
tion spread widely amongst the villages and the people 
at large. He thought that any one who came before 
Englishmen, who were reformers, attd were always 
trying to improve the institutions of their own country, 
any man who came before them as a reformer in an 
empire the institutions of which had been settled and 
stereotyped for so many centuries, must always meet 
with a hearty welcome. He for one was rejoiced to see 
his old acquaintance and friend. He bad been telling 
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bm how glad he should be to introduce him to the 
portion of the philanthropic work of England with 
which he was best acquainted, and was quite sure that 
all hW brethren and the ministers and members of all 
Churches would only be too glad to do the same* 
(Applause.) 

The Rev* Dr. Marks said the only object he had in 
presenting himself that evening was to show by hi* 
bodily presence, and nothing more, how deep a sym* 
pathy and interest he had with the work avhich had been 
undertaken by their distinguished guest. He was not 
even sure that those who drew the resolution contem- 
plated the possibility of a Jew taking part in the 
meeting. It is said “that this meeting, composed of 
members of nearly all Protestant Churches,” &c. 
(Laughter.) He assured them he was not going to take 
exception to that ; he should ill deserve the name of an 
Israelite, and would be a very unworthy representative 
of that race to which it was his distinguished honour to 
belong, if he and his race, whose mission lay in the very 
fact that thev were to know God and to make Him 
known, should hold back for a moment their sympathy 
and support from any brother whose object was to 
diffuse a knowledge of the One and Only God in any 
part of the world. (Loud applause.) What that dis- 
tinguished gentleman had effected in India he knew but 
very partially ; what he was intended to effect would no 
doubt be great, and he prayed Almighty God to crown 
his efforts. But he (Dr. Marks) was not indifferent to 
what he had effected here* ("Hear, hear.) He bad 
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only to look round to see how their guest had been the 
means of bringing men honestly differing from each 
other to put aside all their differences, and seeing what 
had been done in that respect, he was almost inclined 
to throw himself back upon what his Jewish fathers, 
ages ago, set forth as an evidence of the advent of 
Messiah, when men should be more attracted by those 
things upon which they might agree in common, than 
they should be repulsed by those things on which they 
honestly differ. • (Applause.) As a Jew, and on the part 
of Jews, he bade their guest God speed. He hoped that 
what the Bible records of the King Ahasuertis, who 
extended his kingly power over 127 provinces, from 
India to Cush, or Ethiopia — he hoped that the same 
influence would Attend the moral and spiritual exertions 
of this distinguished gentleman, and that he would aka 
Carry his influence far and wide ; and how glad should 
he be as an Israelite, when he learnt that his success 
tended to promote what he, in common with every Jew, 
lOved, and taught their children to love — to bring about 
that glorious time when “the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 
(Loud applause.) 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, upon rising at the 
Call of the chairman, was received with prolonged 
cheering. He said : — Ladies and Gentlemen, the cordial 
welcome accorded to me to-night excites in me profound 
feelings of gratitude which almost overpower me, and 
which I cannot sufficiently express. When I left India 
t did not in the least anticipate, and could not for one 
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moment expect, that there would be such a gathering as 
this. The kind speeches which have been delivered, 
and the enthusiastic cheers with which I have been 
received make me feel as I never felt before, that 
England is deeply interested in me, my Church, and my 
great country. You are perhaps aware that I have not 
come to England for the sake of business or pleasure ; 
it is not to satisfy idle curiosity, or make money, that 
I am amongst you. A most sacred- duty brings me 
here : I have an important mission to fulfil. I come 
from India to tell you English men and women what 
you have done in my country. I bring to you the 
heartfelt thanks of one hundred and eighty millions of 
my countrymen for the great work which you have 
commenced there, and which you have carried on for 
some years past. What that great work is you can only 
appreciate when you see it with your own eyes. It is 
not the opening of railways, nor the conversion of forests 
into smiling fields, to which I allude. It is no partial 
reform to which I draw your attention. The great work 
which is going on in India, under the auspices of the 
British Goverement, is a work of revolutionary reform 
— of thorough-going radical reform. r Cheeis ) You 
are not lopping off the branches of corruption and evil ; 
you have laid the axe at the root of the tree ; you are 
carrying on a crusade against all the evils from which 
India has been suffering for man> centuries. This is 
not man’s work, but a work which God is doing with 
His own hand, using the British nation as His 
instruments. When India lay sunk in the mire a£ 
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idolatry and superstition, when Mahometan oppression 
and misrule had almost extinguished the last spark of 
hope in the native Indian mind, when Hinduism, once 
a pure system of Monotheism, had degenerated into a 
most horrid and abominable system of idolatry and 
polytheism, when the priests were exceedingly powerful, 
and were revelling in their triumphs over down-trodden 
humanity, the Lord in His mercy sent out the British 
nation to rescue India. (Cheers.) In obedience to 
God’s injunction, England came and knocked at the 
doors of India, and said, “Noble sister, rise ! # thou hast 
slept too long.” And India rose. The invitation was 
providential, and the response too. India rose from 
her lethargy of ages, and saw the degraded condition 
into which she had sunk, and asked England for help ; 
and the help so much needed has been given. Certainly 
the earlier British rulers in Hindoostan were corrupt, 
certainly the means often employed bv the early settlers 
were questionable, but I look not to the human agency 
that was emoloved, hut dive beneath it, and see the 
finger of the All-wise Providence working for the 
redemption of mv country. I forget and forgive all that 
individual Englishmen did to injure the cause of Indian 
redemption, and, standing upon the universal basis of 
humanity, see how in historv God employed special 
agencies to elevate and exalt my countrymen. (Cheers ) 
England and India became thus connected by an 
overruling Providence. I am one of those who have 
profound respect for the doctrine of God in History. 
As He takes care of individuals, so does He take care 
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of the interests of nations ; and when impoverished 
India, degraded spiritually and morally, looked with 
tears in her e>es towards the Omnipotent Father, He, 
out of the riches of His inexhaustible mercy, came 
forward to relieve her — even as in times gone by He 
had rescued other peoples. In the course of time 
England felt the responsibility of her position as the 
ruler of India, and became connected with her in the 
closest ties of political and moral .relationship. A 
stream was opened which connected England and India, 
intellectually, socially, morally, and religiously, and all 
the refined and liberal ideas of the West came through 
this great channel into the East, into India. It is 
beginning to work wondrous changes. There are signs 
of new life on all sides in India, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. You see a new nation, rising up, as it 
were, with new aspirations, holier and loftier thought^, 
pursuits, and speculations. When we came to receive 
English knowledge in our schools and colleges, we 
learned to respect your Shakspeare, Milton, and Newton, 
and now I may say that in some measure they have 
become our own. We can now sympathise with you in 
all your intellectual pursuits and speculations. Your 
philosophy and science are ours. Thus we are one in 
thought. It is not merely the same Government that 
rules us, it is not merely the same generous-hearted and 
noble sovereign whose sway we all acknowledge, but we 
are at the same time one in heart an<S thought; — - 
politically united, we are also intellectually united. 
(Cheers.) When I say, .“Long live Her Most Gracious 
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idolatiy and superstition, when Mahometan oppression 
and misrule had almost extinguished the last spark of 
hope in the native Indian mind, when Hinduism, once 
a pure system of Monotheism, had degenerated into a 
most horrid and abominable system of idolatry and 
polytheism, when the priests were exceedingly powerful, 
and were revelling in their triumphs over down-trodden 
humanity, the Lord in His mercy < sent out the British 
nation to rescue India. (Cheers.) In obedience to 
God’s injunction, England came and knocked at the 
doors of India, and said, “Noble sister, rise ! # thou hast 
slept too long.” And India rose. The invitation was 
providential, and the response too. India rose from 
her lethargy of ages, and saw the degraded condition 
into which she had sunk, and asked England for help : 
and the help so much needed has been given. Certainly 
the earlier British rulers in Hindoostan were corrupt, 
certainly the means often employed bv the early settlers 
were questionable, but I look not to the human agency 
that was emploved, hut dive beneath it, and see the 
finger of the All-wise Providence working for the 
redemption of my country. I forget and forgive all that 
individual Englishmen did to injure the cause of Indian 
redemption, and, standing upon the universal basis of 
humanity, see how in history God employed special 
agencies to elevate and exalt my countrymen. (Cheers.) 
England and India became thus connected by an 
overruling Providence. I am one of those who have 
profound respect for the doctrine of God in History. 
As He takes care of individuals* so does He take care 
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of the interests of nations ; and when impoverished 
India, degraded spiritually and morally, looked with 
tears in her eyes towards the Omnipotent Father, He, 
out of the riches of His inexhaustible mercy, came 
forward to relieve her — even as in times gone by He 
had rescued other peoples. In the course of time 
England felt the responsibility of her position as the 
ruler of India, and became connected with her in the 
closest ties of political and moral Relationship. A 
stream was opened which connected England and India, 
intellectually, socially, morally, and religiously, and all 
the refined and liberal ideas of the West came through 
this great channel into the East, into India. It is 
beginning to work wondrous changes. There are signs 
of new life on all sides in India, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. You see a new nation, rising up, as it 
were, with new aspirations, holier and loftier thought^, 
pursuits, and speculations. When we came to receive 
English knowledge in our schools and colleges, we 
learned to respect your Shakspeare, Milton, and Newton, 
and now I may say that in some measure they have 
become our own. We can now sympathise with you in 
all your intellectual pursuits and speculations. Your 
philosophy and science are ours. Thus we are one in 
thought. It is not merely the same Government that 
rules us, it is not merely the same generous-hearted and 
noble sovereign whose sway we all acknowledge, but w r e 
are at the same time one in heart and thought;— 
politically united, we are also intellectually united. 
(Cheers.) When I say,, “Long live Her Most Gracious 
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Majesty Queen Victoria, ” I feel that my words are 
reverberated throughout the length and breadth of India, 
and that all my educated countrymen join with me in 
wishing prosperity and health to that great Queen from 
whom we have received so many and such rich bless- 
ings. (Applause.) England has already achieved 
wonders in correcting prejudices and dispelling the 
ignorance of my country. England’s intelleclual con- 
quests in India sire of a remarkable character. Just as 
on a fine morning the mists are gradually dispelled by 
the rising sun, so in India the mists of ignorance and 
prejudice are being scattered away by tile dawning 
light of English knowledge, Western literature, and 
science. The w'ork of material prosperity has also vastly 
advanced. The railway and the telegraph, those great 
pioneers of civilization, have already commenced their 
Work, and are showering upon the people advantiges 
and blessmgs of which they could foim no idea a 
century ago. On all sides the inexhaustible physical 
resources of the country are being developed ; and 
although India is rich, and has made many rich, there is 
a great future before her of vast material prosperity and 
aggrandisement. Nor has India been inactive in the 
matter of social reformation. Her great curse is caste ; 
but English education has already proved a tremendous 
power in levelling the injurious distinctions of caste. 
The Indian who lias received a liberal English education 
finds it morafty impossible to retain his allegiance to 
ca*.te, and although many, through fear of man, do not 
practically carry out their principles, their convictions 
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dare deep. The customs of premature marriage, and the 
practice of polygamy, had long been acting banefully in 
India: but the influence of English education has 
tended to operate most powerfully in turning away 
public opinion from these baneful customs. It is now 
beginning to be felt that if India is to be reformed, 
•early marriage and polygamy must be abolished, and 
the marriage customs rau^i be improved and reformed 
The material, social, and intellectual improvements 
already achieved by England in India ar# lasting monu 
ments of her rule. “These are thy trophies, Queen of 
many Isjes 5”* The grandest achievement of all, however, 
is the moral and religious reform ition of the country. 
When England embarked in the woik, she, of course, 
went out with the Bible in her hands. (Cheers.) That 
wonderful book has been received and studied, and in 
many cases, I am happy to say, appreciated by the 
educated natives of India. Whatever their religious 
denominations may be, whatever their peculiar preju 
dices, I am certain, and can confidently say in this large 
public assembly, that if any of my countrymen feel a 
real hungering and thirsting after spiritual comfort, they 
must now and then open the pages of the Bible. How 
ever proud we may be of our own religious books, 
however great the value ma\ be which we attach to 
those ancient books inculcating principles- of pure 
'Theism, bequeathed by our forefathers as a precious 
legacy, it is a fact which must be admitted by all candid 
men that India cannot do without the spirit of the 
Bible, f Cheers.) India must read the Bible, for there 
3 
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are certain things in the Gospel of Christ which are of 
great importance to my country in the present transition 
Mage through which it is passing. Tne spirit of that 
wonderful book must come into contact with the Indian 
mind. Honour, all honour, to that sacred band of 
energetic and self-sacrificing missionaries who went out 
to India on a sacred mission, in order to reform and 
regenerate that great country ! (Loud cheers.) Honour, 
all honour to them ! for they did actually, in many 
cases, go through enormous self-denial for the purpose 
of bearing witness unto the truth. Their lives are still 
before the Indian public, and often has many an Indian 
heart lovingly looked on these great monuments of the 
past, in order to draw encouraging, cheering, and life- 
givrng lessons therefrom. Thus, through that book, 
and through the examples of many honest, indefatigable, 
God-fearing missionaries, India has received a large 
amount of spiritual influence, which has helped her to 
go on and career nobly forward in the path of national 
religious reform. As soon as this spirit went to work 
into the very heart of the nation, India rose and said— 
''Railways and telegraphs will not satisfy me. Mere 
schools and colleges cannot supply all my wants, cannot 
meet all my requirements. I must satisfy the spirit , 
the immortal spirit within me must be satisfied — all the 
noble aspirations of 'the soul must be gratified.” And 
it is very striking that pure English education and pure 
religious reformation commenced almost at the same 
time in Bengal, and have since gone on in parallel lines. 
Nearly half a century ago two remarkable men met 
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together in Calcutta to consider the best means of 
reforming India. These men were David Hare, who 
proposed to reform the country by means of education, 
and Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who said that schools and 
colleges were not enough, but that the influence of a 
purer faith was also needful. The result of the con* 
ference was that while on the one hand was established 
the Hindu College, followed in time by other similar 
educational institutions, there arose on tj^e other hand 
the Brahmo Somaj, or the Hindu Monotheistic Church. 
This reformed chuTch has gradually extended its opera- 
tions on all sides. The object of its founder. Ram 
Mohun Roy, was to revive the primitive Hindu religion, 
and, in spite of persecution and threats of excommuni- 
cation, he effected his noble purpose. He, however, 
shortly came to England, and was unfortuuately pre 
vented by death from returning to India to complete his 
work. The cause of reform suffered a temporary 
collapse, but it subsequently received fresh impetus, 
and prospered in worthy hands. At first this Brahmo 
Soniaj, to which I belong, was simply a Church r for the 
worship of the One True God, according to the doc- 
trines and ritual inculcated in the earliest Hindu 
Scriptures. The members of the Brahmo Somaj, m its 
infancy, were simply Revivalists, if I may so say. Their 
object was to restore Hinduism to its primitive state of 
purity, to do away with idolatry and superstition, and 
caste, if possible, and to declare once more throughout 
the length and breadth of India the pure Monotheistic 
worship prescribed ic the Vedas, as opposed to the 
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idolatrous teaching of the later Hindu Scriptcrres. The* 
founder of the Brahmo Sornaj had for hi? siole object 
the restoration of the primitive form of Hindu Mono- 
theism. By numerous quotations from the Hindi* 
Scriptures he succeeded in convincing a large number 
of his misguided countrymen that true Hinduism wa*s 
not to be found in the later Parana s, which taught 
idolatry land superstition, but in the earlier hooks \vhicb 
taught the worship of the One True God. Unfortunately, 
however, either as the result of his teachings or from 
their own independent judgment, his coadjutors and 
followers for some time maintained the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Vedas. Twenty yeais elated, and 
the great mistake was exposed. It was ascertained after 
careful, honest* and dispassionate inquiries and 
researches, that the Vedas could not be accepted as 
containing “all truth, and nothing hut the truth,” but 
that they contained, along with some very high truths, 
some of the worst forms of nature-worship, some absurd 
doctrines and ritual. And so the Brahmo Somaj, 
because it was the work of God, could not but break 
with the Vedas as soon as they were found to contain 
errors, (Applause.^ In spite of the inevitable conse- 
quence of forfeiting the sympathy of a large number of 
their countrvmen, the Brahmo? eventually threw the 
Vedas into the background altogether, and took up the 
bolder position of pure Theists. Sitfce that time the 
great tide of true Theistic refprmation has been setting 
in in all directions. From that time we date the lise m 
India of the true Monotheistic Church*. In the early 
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days. of the Brahtrto Somaj we see nothing but the revi- 
val of old primitive Hindu Monotheism, on the authority 
and basis of the Hindu books $ but in later times we 
see a purer kind of Theism, unfettered by the Vedas, 
unshackled by the authority of priests, undefiled by 
those absurd doctrines and speculations which lay 
mixed up with truth in the original books of the Hindus, 
—a pure Theism which daily assumed a more noble 
and definite position in relation to surrounding Hindu- 
ism, to idolatry and caste,— a Theism wlfich could not, 
for that was impossible in the nature of things, remain 
long in the. state of mere intellectual dogmas and 
doctrines, but was morally constrained to develop itself 
in all fields of speculation and practice, — a Theism 
which was destined by the will of God to assume an 
aggressive attitude towards all manner of evil rampant 
in the land. (Applause.) Thai these are not mere 
words we have conclusive evidence to prove. Theism 
in India has already lived to accomplish that kind of 
work which I have already dilated upon, and I believe, 
if you only look at facts, you will find that the Brahmo 
Somaj, not only in Bengal, but in Bombay, in the 
North-Western Provinces, and even in the Punjaub, is 
the centre of motal, social and religious reformation. 
In the Brahmo Somaj we see concentrated all those 
great, urgent, and pressing reforms which India needs 
at the present moment. Is it the amelioration of the 
condition of woman that India wants ? Look at the 
Brahmo Somaj, and you see already are gathered in 
some ol its chapels, ladies who have discarded idolatry, 
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superstition, and caste altogether, who have learned 10 
pray in their own bouse unto the One True God, and 
have set their faces boldly against every form of poly- 
theism and idol-worship, and some of whom have 
published most beautiful Theistic verses and hymns. 
Is it the distinctions of caste that are to be levelled ? 
You see amongst the Brahmos a good number of valiant 
and brave men, who not only dine with men of all 
classes, irrespective of the distinctions of colour, caste, 
and creed, but who have promoted intermarriages 
between members of different castes. (Applause,) The 
higb-caste Brahmin has accepted as his wife a low-caste 
Sudra, and vice Versa. Through the exertions of the 
Brahmo Somaj and the agency of Government schools 
and colleges, caste is daily losing its power. Very few 
amongst the educated natives of India, very few, indeed, 
amongst the members of the Somaj attach any impor- 
tance to caste distinctions, except for merely social 
purposes. Just as there is caste in all parts of the 
world, so there may be caste in India, a mere system of 
social distinctions— -perhaps political distinctions— but 
as a syste^ of religious distinctions no educated man 
in India, no Brahmo, would tolerate it for one moment. 
It is simply revolting to the ordinary feelings of human 
nature to perpetuate a system of distinctions which run 
counter to the spirit of the great doctrines of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

Perhaps you will ask me, #l \Vhat is the attitude you 
assume towards Christianity — towards Christ? Do you 
accord an affectionate and brotherly welcome to the 
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missionaries of Christ, or do you look upon them with 
feelings of abhorrence and hatred ?” I for one must 
say that it is impossible for a true Theist, whether 
Indian or European, to cherish in his mind feelings of 
antipathy or aversion towards Christ or his disciples, 
(Applause.) That is literally impossible. There are 
thousands in India, I know, and many of them I number 
amongst my own friends, who do not at all like to see 
Christ preached to the population of India. Christianity 
has cotne to India in a foreign and ^repulsive form, 
Christianity in its founder, in its earliest traditions, in 
its earliest labourers, was Oriental, and there is no 
reason why Christianity should in these days be present- 
ed to the Indian population in any other than an 
Orient il aspect. (Applause.) Leave us to ourselves, 
and let us study the Bible. (Loud Applause.) Do we 
not find there imageries and precepts of an Asiitic and 
Oriental stamp ? l>o we not find that there is much in 
these descriptions with which, as Indians, we cannot 
hut sympathize? Do we not feel that the spirit of 
Christianity comes to us as something very natural, 
congenial to our hearts, something with \?hich by the 
very peculiar Constitution of our Indian mind, we are 
bound to sympathize ? The true spirit of Christianity 
shall be accepted by India. There are thousands 
amongst my countrymen who deny that ; but I for one, 
so long as I live, shall continue to say that the real 
spirit of Christ India will one day receive. (Loud 
Applause.) But I cannot say the same thing in regard 
to the doctrines and dogmas which you have presented 
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to India. (Applause.) There are so many Churches 

into which Christianity has been divided, there are so 

many different kinds of doctrines, and ceremonies, and 

rituals prescribed and followed by different religious 

denominations who call themselves Christians, that 

India is really confounded and perplexed when she is 

asked to solve the great problem— which of these is to 

be accepted, which is the true one ? All these different 

sects which constitute the Church of Christ represent 

different principles, different doctrines, although they 

have something in common ; but in India we are 

obliged to look to the matters of divergence more than 

to those matters in regard to which there is unity in 

Christ's Church. Each sect comes at a time to the 

» 

Indian inquirer and exhibits its own doctrines and 
dogmas. Kor the time being these doctunes and 
dogmas engage the attention and interest of the Hindu, 
and perhaps he is partially satisfied. But then comes 
the missionary of another Church, and his mind gets 
unsettled ; and thus, as he passes through various 
dogmas and teachings, he naturally becomes quite con- 
founded and knows not what to do. But remember that 
all this tiule, though passing through a bewildeiing 
series of endless dogmas, he stdl cherishes in his heart 
respect and reverence for the central figure of Christ. 
(Hear, hear.) Thus is it that though we Indians have 
not been able to accept any particular form of Christiani- 
ty, yet we are steadfast in our attachment to Jesus 
Christ, whom you so much respect and reverence. The 
^peculiarly catholic feature of this meeting interests me 
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deeply. I see gathered on this great platform ministers 
of ten different sections of Christ's Church assembled 
together to honour India, to encourage India in her 
£reat work of self- reform at ion. I feel that though, in' 
record to doctrines and dogmas, there are differences 
among us, and must continue to he, yet still we are all 
one in spirit, one in soul and heart, so far as we recogr 
nize those vital and central truths which Jesus Christ’ 
promulgated, — Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and mind, and soul, and strength, and love thv 
neighbour as#thyself. These two, I believe, are the 
cardinal principles of true religion as taught by him. 
(Applause.) Is there a single man in all India who 
would for one moment refuse his assent to doctrines 
such as these ? (Hear, hear.) It may be urged that 
the very name of Christianity is repulsive to an Indian 
ear ; yet I sav that by the irresistible charm of spiritual 
influence, Christ comes and enters secretly into the 
Indian mind. The Indian mind is perhaps unconscious 
of his entrance for some time. The enlightened Hindu 
perhaps knows not that he' has in his heart something 
which the spirit of Christ p"t there. Unconsciously, 
therefore, thousands, — hundreds perhaps consciously, 
are being led into real and spiritual communion with 
Christ. I come here, my friends, to study Christianity 
in its living and spiritual forms. I do not come to 
study the doctrines of Christianity, but truly Christian 
life as displayed and illustrated in England. I come to 
study the spirit of Christian philanthropy, of Christian 
charity, and honourable Christian self-denial. It is my 
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conviction that England has become a great nation, not 
merely through commerce and trade, but through the 
hallowing influence of a life-giving religion. Now, my 
friends, pardon me if I say that you have done great 
harm to our people in sending into our country a large 
dumber of nominal Christians, who, though they have 
in their minds doctrines and dogmas in endless number, 
do not show strict and faithful allegiance to their master 
Jesus Christ in actual life. If there is one honest sin- 
cere Christian in India who exercises irresistible heaven- 
ly influence on those around him by his Ipve of God, 
by his conscientious discharge of duty, there are around 
him ten who are every moment trying to neutralize this 
sacred influence. (Hear.) It greatly distresses me, 
and it is for this reason alone that I bring forth before 
you this unpleasant truth ; for the good of India, for 
the sake of England, let us be spared such nominal 
Christians. You ask me — why have Christian mission- 
aries proved a failure there ? You ask me, — why do 
not your people receive our missionaries in a cordial 
spirit ? You have yourselves to thank for that. (Hear ) 
We Indians attach far greater importance to righteous 
life than to pure doctrines. (Hear.) If there is real 
Christian life in India it will make itself felt one day. 
Many a Christian man and woman laboured in the great 
Indian vineyard, of whom the memory has not passed 
away. The good things that lay in their lives have gone 
into the life of India. The spirit of truth like leaven 
leaveneth the mass, and although these men and 
women wete not missionaries? although they did not 
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preach from pulpits, yet the secret imperceptible Chfi»* 
tian influence of their lives leaveneth the mass of 
humanity around them ; and thus every true doctrine, 
every true practice, was treasured Up in India. And 
if in future any one could open up the depths of the 
Indian heart, he would assuredly find there the living 
influence of all those truths which were communicated 
by truly Chris 1 ian men and women. India is a grateful 
nation, and India will continue to acknowledge with 
thankfulness all those blessings which she has received 
or may in future receive from England. But if good 
men and goo3 Christians have benefited my country, a 
host of professing Christians have exerted a baneful 
influence which 1ms told frightfully upon the destinies 
of my country. I wish from the depths of my heart that 
Midi men never went out to India; the fair name of 
England would then have remained undefiled. If, 
therefore, my brethren, you desire to give India the 
blessings of true religious reformation, send us good 
men, men whose lives will prove true to the spirit of the 
Gospel. Doctrines, in themselves, are not strong 
enough to shake men’s convictions, which oftentimes 
appear to be deep-rooted. The Hindus are so peculiarly 
wedded to the traditions of the past, that it is hard, 
perhaps next to impossible, to overcome their prejudices 
entirely. But I say, if there is the power of truth in 
your life you will command the respect and gratitude of 
my countrymen, and make a lasting impression on them 
m spite of their conformity with ancient traditions and 
customs. 
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Ladles and Gentlemen, I have explained to you the 
great object which has brought me here. I dare say 
you sympathise with me. If I hive in any way offended 
you, as & stranger I throw myself entirely upon yonr 
indulgence and sympathy. Though there are many 
points on which we differ, yet the great work of abolish* 
ing idolatry and caste in India must enlist the sympathy 
of every one here present. Let us, therefore, harmo- 
niously co-operate to give India the knowledge of the 
pure and saving God. Let us give India true brother- 
hood, universal brotherhood, which shall not recognise 
the distinctions of caste at all. Your destinies and the 
destinies of India are interwoven with each other ; your 
interests md our interests are identified ; and I hope, 
therefore, you will no longer withhold from us that 
active sympathy, that friendly co-operation, which you 
have for a long time denied us — not because you were 
wanting in sympathy, but because you did not know 
enough of us. I have given you my warmest thanks 
for what England has already done for us ; but she 
has still a great many things to do. There aie many 
•serious defects in the administrative machinery which 
have to be rectified, manv just grievances of the people 
to ..be redressed, many instances of injustice and 
oppression whose recurrence should be prevented by 
more humane legislation, many scandals which have to 
be removed. For these you are responsible, and I trust 
•you will not neglect to give India all she wants, and 
j wbi *h she has a right to demand from you. You must 
do justice to my country. You must prove true to the 
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sacred trust Providence has .reposed in you. I trust 
you will accept my humble -pleadings in behalf of my 
<ieai country, I hope you will feel more and more the. 
importance of that vast country which God has placed 
under your protection, — that country which has always 
been the prolific theme of philosophers, antiquarians, 
poets, theologians, and novelists, and lias excited the 
admiration of all ages, — the country of stupendous 
mountains and majestic rivers, the land of inexhaustible 
physical and mental resouices, the country of countless 
races and tribes, of endlessly diversified languages and 
creeds, manners and usages, the country where the 
most transcendental Pantheism, the purest Monotheism, 
and the most gigantic system of idolatry reign together, 

- -the country which boasts a most ancient and exalted 
civilization, and is destined to have a more glorious 
futuie. As an humble representative of such a country, 

I hope during my sojourn heie to receive jour kind 
sympathy and aid in all that is calculated to bring about 
a closer union between that country and England. I 
do not want the outward glitter of civilization, the 
formalities of external refinement ; let me enter into the 
heart of the country, let me study its deep spiritual life. 
Give me something more substantial than advertise- 
ments, which to the stranger are such tormenting proofs 
of your outward prosperity. (Laughter.) Show me that 
you have something nobler than the hollow science of 
puffing, which seems to have been carried to perfection 
here. ’ (Applause and laughter.) Bring me into contact 

and intercourse with truly Christian hearts ; show me 

• 
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all that is great and pure in your national institutions. 
Above all, I reiterate my application, bring the best 
energies of your hearts and souls and your whole 
enthusiasm to bear on the great work of Indian regene- 
ration, Let us all unite, for the glory of India and for 
the glory of England, to discharge the great duties we 
owe to those two countries, which an All-Wise and All- 
Merciful God has united together in the inscrutable 
economy of His providence. May we all thank the 
Lord, may we bless His great name l May India and 
England one day be found to kiss each other as dear 
and beloved sisters, and, taking the name of the True 
God on their lips, proceed hand-in-hand together into 
that far land, that distant Kingdom of Heaven, where 
there is eternal peace and everlasting happiness. (Loud 
and continued applause.) 

Lord Houghton : I am honoured by being selected 
out of this distinguished and varied audience to propose 
a vote of thanks to our Indian guest for the address he 
has just delivered to us. We thank him politically, for 
the generous words in which he has expressed his 
convictions as to the effect of British rule over that vast 
portion of the Oriental world which Providence has 
entrusted to its care. I have long felt very deeply on 
this subject, and believe that to the c «ture historians of 
our country it will be a source of legitimate pride to 
contrast the principles of our power in India with those 
that have characterized the conquest of other European 
nations over the East and West of the globe. Foreign 
domination bears with it inevitable evils, but it is 
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to see how without it the civilization of the 
wor d could have attained its present proportions ; and 
if, in the main, our authority has been guided by justice, 
and tempered by humanity — if such men as our guest 
tell us that India not only accepts its destiny, but looks 
on us as benefactors — all we have now to do is to strive 
to the utmost to conciliate and deserve that esteem. We 
thank him socially, for the evidence which his remark- 
a ble individuality affords of the probability of such a 
development of the native intelligence and character in 
India as may # relieve us from the monopoly of power, 
and enable us to associate the inhabitants of the country 
with ourselves in the administration of justice and in 
the duties of the executive. He has declaimed with 
just indignation against the destructive effect of the 
custom of caste on the mind and heart of his race ; let 
us show him that that institution which, in its mitigated 
form, in connection with the feudal system, has inflicted 
so much injury on Europe, has not served to raise a 
barrier between us and members of the other human 
families; and that we can work with them, in all 
friendship and sympathy, for the common good. And 
lastly, we thar.k him religiously, For the recognition of 
the influence of Christianity in India, even whew its 
dogmatic truths have not been definitely accepted An 
Eastern friend of mine — a Tamil gentleman of much 
cultivation — told me that his best consolation in con- 
trasting the intellectual -and material pride of the West 
with his own decayed civilization, was given him in the 
words of Monsieur Cousin, the French philosopher : 
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^Remember that all the theosophies of the world came 
from the banks of the Ganges/' It was that same 
Oriental who, in answer to my remark that it always 
seemed to me a strange problem that Christianity, itself 
an Eastern, religion, should - have had so triumphant a 
progress over the Western world, while its advance * in 
any part of the East was so tardy and uncertain, suggested 
that I did not take into account the pure Theism which 
lay at the bottom of all Eastern religions; however 
corrupted ; and that the first work of the Christian 
religion was to destroy the various forms of heathenism 
that were degrading the populations of Europe.* In 
our guest we see an illustration of this principle ; he 
tells us be has come here to learn — may I add that he 
has something to teach ? 

“So may wc justly weigh the worth 
Of Truth, that shall he born 
From marriage of the Western earth 
With nations of the Morn/* 

Rev. Dr. Sanderson : l have much pleasure in 
seconding this vote of thanks to Keshnb Chunder Sen. 
Knowing the difficulty which a Hindu has in overcom- 
ing 1m dread of the sea, and in breaking the trammels 
of caste, so as to undertake a voyage, I am glad to 
welcome him to England, and hope it may lead to 
pthers following him. His visit will, I trust, give us a 
deeper interest in India, and enable him to carry back 
.ideas that wjll better fit him to serve his country. 
Having spent, many years as a missionary in India, I 
can assure the meeting that India neither - is, nor has 
:b,eep, the stereotyped immovable country it is-genfcrally 
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supposed to be. India is not a stranger to reformers. 
hPhe religion in which our guest was born owes its 
present form and extensive spread, some centuries agd, 
to the active itinerant zeal of one of those master-mind^ 
that make epochs in history. My principal work as A 
missionary was preaching the Gospel to the people in 
their own language. This brought me into frequent close 
contact with all classes of the people, and would, in the 
opinion of most persons, be likely to^produce bitter 
opposition. I can testify, however, that in no other 
country is there more real toleration. With some 
exceptions the Hindus give perfect freedom of opinion, 
though disliking prose fytism, and are always ready to 
affoid a patient and impartial hearing. They are, as a 
rule, intelligent, polite, and gentlemanly in all their 
intercourse. Much as I have seen of the great and 
extensive good effected bv the labours of fotcign 
irwsbionanes, I have always felt that the full regeneration 
of India must be accomplished bv meins of her own 
sons. And they are capihle of doing it. Christianity 
must become natutalized It has seemed to me that 
as, undet God’s providence, the Knglish, at first a few 
humble tradeis, then establishing small foi tresses for the 
defence yf their tiade, eventually subdued the whole 
countiy bv discipline and employing the natives them- 
selves as soldiers, so God will, as He ever does use the 
people themselves to subdue them to His truth. We 
cannot tell how soon He may raise up lefoimers who, 
like Saul of Tarsus, will change the customs of the whole 
couqtiy. 
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With regard to the Brahmo Somaj, of which oar 
guest is the chief present representative, every man will 
view and, judge of it from his own standpoint. I have 
watched it with deep interest, because it cannot stop 
where it mow is. Keshub Chunder Sen has told us its 
origin in dissatisfaction with modern Hinduism. Its 
promoters, convinced of present errors, hoped to find 
in their most ancient scriptures, the Vedas, a pure form 
of monotheism. That hope has been disappointed. 
The puerilities of the Vedas, he tells us, compel them 
to look further. In the Bible, he avows, their wants are 
met. They want the Bible. They must hkve the Bible, 
At present they are puzzled by the diversity of opinion 
and ritual m Christendom, and the inconsistent lives of 
professed Christians. Though this movement is as yet 
far from the point where I long to see it, I gladly hail it 
as a great step in response to the gracious invitation of 
Him whom we revere and love, “Come unto me, all 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by Lord 
Lawrence and seconded by James Heywoud, Esq,, 
terminated the proceedings. 
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A large congregation was drawn to Mr. Martineau’s 
chapel in Little Portland Street, on Sunday, loth April, 
by the announcement that Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
leader of the Brahmo Somaj, a society of Hindoo 
reformers, who have renounced idol-worship without 
embracing Christianity, would preach* Among the 
congregation were members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and sfeveral men of eminence in science and 
literature. The devotional part of the service was 
conducted by I)r. Martineau, and at its close Keshub 
(’bunder Sen ascended the pulpit, and preached the 
following sermon, taking as his text the words, “In Him 
we live, and move and have our being,” 

It is of the utmost importance to us that we should 
realize the presence of that great and holy God whom 
we profess to worship, and the solemn relation in which 
we stand to Him. Without it, religion is almost power- 
less : it may satisfy the understanding and the intellect, 
but it cannot exercise any influence upon our life and 
conduct , , There are thousands among nominal Theists 
who seem to entertain very accurate theological notions 
of the Divinity; they boast of their knowledge of God ; 
they congratulate themselves upon having given up 
idolatry in ill its forms, and complacently think they are 
very near the kingdom of heaven. But beneath their 
boasted theological scholarship there oftentimes lurk* 
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unbelief in its milder* but not less insidious forms. 
They think of the Lord as one who is remote from 
them ; they think of Him as one who does very little 
in the direct administration of the affairs of the world. 
They have, it is true, very correct abstract conceptions 
of God, immortality, and duty ; in regarchto doctrines 
and dogmas their ideas may be perfect ; but when they 
sit down to pray — when they try to open their hearts to 
their Lord — they seem to send their words, their prayers 
and thanksgivings, into empty space, where there is 
none to hear them — no Personal Divinity to respond to 
them. It is very necessary, if we are Aally anxious 
about our salvation, that we should not boast of mere 
intellectual ideas of God. It is one thing to say with 
the understanding that God exists ; it is quite a diffei 
ent thing to say with the whole heart and soul,— my 
God is before me and behind me, and fillcth all space. 
It is one thing to talk of God as the eternal, infinite, 
majestic Sovereign of the universe ; it is quite another 
thing to feel Him very near our hearts as our living and 
loving Father. Let us not, therefore, merely satisfy out 
understanding with proper ideas of God. Let us see 
that the heart, too, is satisfied. God created the 
universe, but He has not gone away from the universe. 
He liveth among us ; He dwelleth in our homes ; He 
is present with us in all the vast and varied concerns of 
life ; wherever we are He is with us. He does not 
stand in the same relation to the world as the watch- 
maker does to the watch. The Lord animates all the 
jnovements of the physical world — He quickens all the 
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spiritual movements of mankind. He is in the midst 
of hfstory. His merciful finger works beneath all those 
important transactions and affairs which give so much 
interest to history. When we look up and see the vast 
starry convex — when we see that the moon is bathing 
the whole of nature in one flood of serene and sweet 
light, are we to fftink that the Lord is away, that it is 
through ' some mechanical law that all these vast 
planetary orbs move, and' nature appears so beautiful ? 
No ; the Power of all powers is the Lord, the Beauty 
of all beautv. He petvadeth all space ; He quickeneth 
the movements of the universe. S >, when we enter our 
homes, and look into the affairs of our every-day life, 
we find that we are not alone; we feel that even in all 
the little details of our daily transactions, the Lord is 
present with us : He is moving matter and mind, so as 
to bring unto us spiritual blessings in the end. And 
when we enter into the arena of public life, even there 
we find that the Lord lias not deserted us. Nations are 
governed by His supfeme will, just in the same wav as 
individuals are. There is no part of space where the 
Lord is not ; there is no nation whom the Lord has 
desferted. He was present when He created the 
universe ; He has been all along presentSn the universe ; 
and evciti to-day we can speak of Him as the sublime 
T AM. Nominal Theists may be satisfied with an 
intellectual and abstract idea of God, but the true Theist 
cannot rest satisfied' w r ith that. Not until the very 
mention' of the Living Being who is ever T AM causes a 
thrill* ofdevotiotial fet'voar in his heart will he be satis- 
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Sed. He desires to feel that he is ever surrotihded Mid 
encompassed by One who is near and dear to him. 
That is the true Theistic notion of the Deity. Formu- 
laries of logic, dogmas, and doctrines, have their worth* 
and are good in their own way ; but when we wish to 

reform and purify our character, when we are sincerely 

ijjl? * 

anxious to satisfy the hungering and thirsting of the 

soul we want One who will live with us as a real power ; 
we Want a Friet^j and a constant Companion for time 
and for eternity, — One who will sympathise with US, so 
to say, in all the difficulties and trials of life, — One to 
whom we can open the depths of our hearts in prayer 
and earnest supplication, — One who will not only he&r 
our prayers, but grant them. Such a God is the need 
of the world, and the sinner peculiarly feels the want of 
such a God. Unless and until he has such a God 
clearly before him, unless and until he succeeds ill 
abiding in the constant presence of such a God, he 
cannot believe that he has entered the safe harbour of 
true faith. There are many who, when they attend 
church, seem anxious to realize the presence of God ; 
but when they leave the church, and go about their 
business, they leave Him behind and lorget Him. It 
is 1 absolutely rtecessary that we should realize His 
presence, not only in the chapel, but even in the bank- 
ing establishment, in the library, in the school, in the 
university, in all the fields of daily labour, that we may 
be able to hold communion with Him whensoever we 
like. When we see those whom we love we feel refresh- 
ed; the countenance of a friend takes away from us a 
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(pad of affliction and difficulty ; the very sight of a 
Jcind and loving friend whom we have not seen for 
months chases away sorrow, and blunts the edge of 
adversity, and affords us peculiar delight. But do we 
feel such emotions when we see the Lord ? Do we 
pare to realize such emotions when we are before Him ? 
When we offer out* prayers, are we to congratulate 
ourselves on the mere fact that these prayers are not 
offered to false gods and goddesses? If we do not 
believe in the millions of deities that fill the idolater’s 
pantheon, are we to rest satisfied? That is negative 
work. We liave come out of the Egypt of idol-worship, 
it is true ; but have we gone far euough towards that 
land where alone we can find peace and comfort in 
direct communion with the True God? Have we 
enabled ourselves to form positive ideas of the Real 
Divine Person, and draw near to Him in spirit ? Now, 
in this church, who is it that stands before us? Who 
hears out words ? Are we to look up and down, are we 
to look forwards and backwards, and then say it is all 
empty space, and nothing more ? When we offer our 
prayers do we address them to an abstraction ? or is 
there a Person before us clothed in the attributes of 
infinite righteousness and mercy, power* and wisdom# 
Do we feel certain in our hearts that the space we see 
before us is not empty space, but the abode of the 
Deity ? Our outward eyes see Him not ; our ears hear 
Him not ; but still He is real. Because invisible, is 
He the less real ? Is He less real than the false but 
visible gods and goddesses that are worshipped by the 
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idolater? He is the Supreme Reality that gives reality 
to all men and tilings in the universe ; and as such we 
ought always to regard Him. Ere we sit down to pray,* 
let us feel satisfied that He is before us, about to hear- 
all we have to say, and ready to grant the prayers of an 
earnest and sincere heart. Let us feel that now, in this 
church, He is present among us to give us the blessings 
of salvation — not as some ethereal, metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, not as a dead, lifeless divinity, but as a Living* 
Person, far more personal, far more living, than any- 
thing we could conceive or see in this world. We are 
apt to suppose that what we see with our eyes is the 
only reality in the universe — that beyond the region of 
the senses there is nothing but abstraction, nothing but 
ideal existence, nothing that is real. Put no. The* 
whole universe is full of that majestic and awful reality* 
which would stir the inmost depths of our hearts if we 
could once realize and feel it. 

The presence of God is really a great school of 
discipline. Those who do not feel the Lord’s presence 
often find that when temptations gather around them 
they have no power, no strength within them wheiewith 
to oppose the assaults of th.-se temptations Put those 
^ho feel that the Lord is near unto them, feel at the 
same time the power of the Lord entering into the 
depths of their heart in order to arm the soul for fighting 
the great battle of truth. L-n temptations come around 
us, let penurv hurl its darts upon us ; if we feel that the 
Father is with us we shall not fear, we shill not faint, 
but open out our sorrows untoJHim ; we shall say -unto 
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Him “Lord, help Thou Thy poor and weak child.” A 
word of prayer uttered in a spirit of sincerity and 
earnestness will be sufficient to bring down from the 
Father of Mercy strength enough to resist all the 
temptations that can come to us. When we lose riches, 
when we are visited with domestic affliction, we want 
strength — sometimes an extraordinary amount of 

strength, in order to overcome these peculiar calamities 
and reverses to which we are now and then exposed. 
And who can help us in these seasons of trial but the 
Lord plenteous in loving-kindn )ss ? and how can 

we realize His loving kindness unless we always place 
Him before us as our constant Companion and Friend ? 
Our joy is increased a hundredfold, and all that is 
painful in life is removed altogether when we see the 
loving countenance of our Father. The presence of the 
Lord is thus not only a school of discipline where our 
characters can be purified and temptations guarded 
against, but it is also a source of happiness to us. An 
abstract God can never please us ; mere conceptions of 
God cannot take our troubles away. When the heart 
is heavy, and all is dark around, when all earthly friends 
have given us up, when we ate deserted even by our 
parents, and all those who are near and dear to us — ^ 
when we are in solitude, and see none on earth to wipe 
the tears of sorrow from our cheek, to whom shall; we 
appeal ? At whose feet shall we open out the thoughts 
and feelings of our hearts ? The Lord is our only hope, 
the fountain of happiness and jov ; and as soon as we 
offer our prayers unto Him, He wipeth off the tears of 

5 
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sorrow and removeth the heaviness of oar hearts. He 
says unto his children, — “Blessed are ye, for all your 
sorrows and troubles have been taken away.” We are 
all in need of happiness. There are so many things in 
tins world to distress and dishearten us that we every 
now and then feel the necessity of realizing the presence 
of that God who alone can bring unto us true peace and 
happiness. Such joy we can always have, not only 
while we are m the church, but while we are in our own 
houses, not only while we are engaged in the adoration 
and worship of God, but even when we are enfjkged in 
mercantile speculations, in the dry drudgery of daily 
business. The Lord is everywhere present ; and His 
faithful servant, in whatever sphere of duty he may hr 
engaged, finds happiness and peace in His service. 
There is no work cm earth which is dry, uninteresting, 
or i>:i in fjyd to him. There is no duty, however unpleasant 
it may be to other men, which is without religious 
significance to the true Theist. Everything comes to 
tho Theist as the direct command of God, and willingly, 
faithfully, and cheerfully t tie son carries out the behests 
of the loving Father. And wheresoever the child may 
be, the Father is always thpre. As soon as the time for 
^ prayer comes, the Lord is there to hear prayers. As 
sopn as the time for worldly avocation comes, the Master 
is there to give the reward of daily labour unto the 
servant. In this way alone can we feel ourselves strong 
and safe in this world of trial, happv and joyful in this 
land of affliction and sorrow. Tell me, brethren, can 
you get on in this world without this soothing, this life* 
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giving, and purifying presence of the Lord > Experience 
has taught us that mere theology cannot help us when 
we are in the midst of tnal , eirtnly friends cannot save 
us when we are actually deluged with temptations and 
sins In such moments we feel the pies -nice of the 
Lord fcerjr much When, therefore, v ou come into the 
house of worship you should try your best so to realise 
God s presence that you miy acquire filth, jo\, strength, 
mil [unity, hv holv and qu.ret communion with the 
Lord , and carry ttiose blessings alw ivs with you 
wheresoever you may go Thus, the doctrine of Divine 
Presence becomes a n ijit} powei of salvation with sin 
nets For when the L ird s lys, I am y all his eluldien, 
servints, believers, and woisiuppets in all parts of the 
world feel stiried up and as soon as the Master issues 
His commands, all the servants go forth to seivc Him 
in His strength If ever, through moral infatuation, we 
commit bin the greit Judge and Siviour reveils Himself 
unto us as a tremendous xnd overp nvtrmg re ility , and 
through fear of Him we depart fiom tlie puli of evil 
AV hui the earthly teachct is piesent before the w icked 
[ninnl, when the father is just before the eves of the 
guiltv ’Son, would not the son, would not the pupil feel 
m-*tm me m&ly the pressure of an influence dissuading 
him fro n the path of wickedness, iniquity, and disobe 4 
dience? In solitude man might do anything be chose 
but when m the solemn presence of a teacher or father, 
the wavward child finds that there is an influence which 
cannot be easily set aside, and which is dt-stined to 
rectify his habits So is tf with us an our relations to 
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God. If we were all assured that the Lord was near unto 
us, who could overcome the influence of His presence ? 
It is because we are unmindful of Him t hot sin makes 
us captives, easy and willing captives oftentimes. 
Friends and brethren, realize the presence of the Lord 
whom you have learned to worship and obey. Carry 
Him about with vnu wheresoever you ma y go, and let 
Him speak unto you daily as your loving Father, as 
your Friend pi times of trouble, as vour Great Friend in 
time and in eternity. And when we die, on our death- 
bed the loving-kindness of the Father shall reveal itself ; 
the darts of death shall become inoffensive, all the 
sorrows of death shall be taken away, and we shall go 
joyfullv, carried by the hand of our Great Lord, our 
Merciful and Loving Father ; we shall leave all our 
friends and tile riches of this world behind, not with 
tears in our eyes, but with jo\fnl hearts. We shall feel 
we are now going with the Father into the mansions of 
righteousness and pea^e, where there is no weeping, no 
sighing, no sorrow, but where we shall enjoy eternal 
peace and eternal happiness. Realize the Father in all 
His works. In the little flower behold Him. In all the 
beautiful things that our Father has scattered broadcast 
over the universe, see Him and feel Him. I>o not 
think He i$» remote from any of the objects in this world. 
Wherever you go, see that there is a direct connection 
between every little thing ami the Fathei ; then you will 
find that the whole universe is the house of the true 
Theist, the great house where our Fatner doth ever 
dwell, the great cathedra), where we may every moinert 
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ptay unto Him. We shall find that there is vety little 
difference between this church and the great cathedral 
of God outside, the vast Universe* where every son of 
G >d may pray every moment unto Him. We shall then 
find that there is nothing like A season for prayer or for 
worship , but wherever and whenever the child asketh, 
the Father is ready to give. Friends and brethren, ye 
shall have comfort everlasting if you realize the presence 
of the I. ud in this way. 1 thank the Lord that He has 
brought me amongst you. I thank Him that 1 am 
enabled to mix with you this morning in Ilis house, and 
to 1 use up our, hearts in one swelling choius, and offer 
om thunks, our pravers, and supplications unto Him. 
It gives me peculiar happiness, indeed, to be amongst 
Son. 1 feel that, though a foreigner, I cm mingle mv 
feeble voice with yours in adoring an I glorifvirg 
Hun who is our common Father. I feel that He whose 
real presence is felt here in England dwells in India too 
I feel tint though my brethren in India are remote 
physically from their friends here, vet in spirit we are 
always near unto eich other, and that the mighty God 
who dwells in this great church to-dav is the Father of 
all nations. Therefore, brethren, let us sing foith His 
praise and glory all the dti\ s we live.* let His real 
spirituil presence be the great gospel of salvation unto 
all sinners in this world. Unite and co-opcrate 
harmoniously in order to bring unto yourselves, and to 
all those who are suffering from sin and iniquity, the* 
blessings of true salvation* which His felt presence 
Can secure. May the Lord hear us; may He be with 
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SERMON AT SOU1H PLAO CHAPEL 
Sunday , April ij 1 1870. 

"God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
God, and God in him ”-~i JOHN iv, 16, 

Thf God whom we worship is not only the Living 
God, but also the Loving God He*is not only a 
majestic reality, He is also our loving Father ; He 1$ 
not only most real, but at the same time most dear- 
It is necessan, thc-refore, that while we tr> to realize 
His holy presence, and accept it as a solemn reality 
peividing all space, we should at the same time 
endeavour, as far as possible, to comprehend that 
supteme \nd minute lave which guides .ill the move* 
rrnnts of the universe, and ministers to our physical and 
spirituil wan's He is really a loving Father, who 
alwajs looketh after us- But how are we to understand 
Ills love ? Aie we to study ill the physical hws, 
according to which the universe is governed, in order 
to know that He is really our Father ? Is it necessary 
to take into account all those tiuths which science has 
in recent times revealed to us, in older to comprehend 
the perfection of the Father’s love ? Or can w r e not by 
a simpler process reach His love directly, and place 
Him m the midst of our hearts as a most affectionate 
Father? Do we not see rfis merciful finger working m 
all the gieat movements recorded in history, and in all 
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the petty details of our every-day life? On the one 
hand we see Him as the great King,, governing the 
universe ; on the other hand, we see Him as the Father 
feeding and protecting each of His children By His 
beneficent laws, it is true, He promotes the general 
happiness of mankind. Whether we dive with the aid 
of geology into the bowels of the earth beneath, or with 
the wings of astronomy we soar into the heavens above, 
we fittd that the real .and ultimate end of the laws of 
God is to prpmote the happiness of His creatures ; — > 
that He lias done nothing with a view to promote 
unhappiness or misery ; but that, on the contrary, every 
law, so far as we have been able to understand its scope 
and meaning, tends in the long run to promote the 
physical and moral happiness of mankind. But we 
cannot rest satisfied with that. It is true that tin* 
general machinery of God’s government subserves that 
objtet ; but we feel, that in seeking God in a geneial 
manner we place Him at a great distance from otn 
hearts ; we make God accessible only to the astronomer 
and the man of science. He who from his throne gives 
out edicts and m indates for the guidance of nations, at 
the same time attends to the cries and supplications of 
every individual son. He who rules this vast universe 
as the Supreme and Almighty King, at the same time 
enters the doors of every house in this world, in order 
to inquire into our individual wants and remove them. 
He has not only a general providence, but He has also 
a special providence. He rulfes us not merely by general 
laws, but His grace comes to us through special 
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channels in order to remove the peculiar wants of each 
individual. Thus we’ find that while we live in the 
atmosphere of general providence, where every law 
promotes our happiness, and every portion of the 
machinery of the divine government contributes to our 
enjoyment, at the same time we feel, and cannot but 
feel, that very near our hearts is the loving Father, 
whose arms are outsti etched to re ieve the wants of 
eveiy individual man and woman. All IT is dispensa- 
tions, viewed from one stand-point, are general ; while 
from another stand-point, they are special. His general 
and special dispensations are not opposed to each 
other, nor are thev in themselves distinct ; but every- 
thing that He does, while it promotes the general 
happiness of mankind, subserves the interests of every 
individual man. The very same Father who embraces 
all His children as a grand total, at the same time asks 
every individual man, bv his name, as to what he wants. 
He, therefore, whose servants are the sun, moon, and 
stars, always showers blessings* upon us ; He from 
whom come the fire and the water, — He from whom 
flow all those physical and moral blessings which 
nations have treisured up, — He, I say, is to each of us 
a personal Father. The more we study science, the 
more we feel Him near to our hearts as our Father. 
When we realize God in this way, we cannot for one 
moment put by His holy and merciful presence. 
Wherever we go we find that the Father is round us. 
I should not be satisfied if I were merelv to learn from 
science that God created the sun and the moon for the 
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purpose of grvmg light to this world ; I should go 
farther and icahze the great fact that He created the 
sun and ihe moon for wc— that He loveth me personal- 
ly, though but a small being lesidmg in one corner of 
His vast and immeasurable universe, and that He 
therefore created the sun and the moon for the put pose 
of giving me light The flowers whose street odour is 
waited by the breeze aie meant, no doubt, for geneiai 
good, and show God's love , but I must realize His 
special providence there , I should say that that fragrant 
rose was created to give me pleasure. And so eveiy- 
thing which God has cieated subserves my mdmdual 
pui noses. If every individual were to lealize this gieat 
fact, and feel that God is near to him as /u? bather, 
while as the Universal Father He looks to the grand 
purpose of the universe as a whole, — then, but not till 
then, would religion he a source of comfort on the one 
hand, and of purity on the othei. 

Hut even then we hav'* not exhausted the subject of 
Divine love It is not merelv by showering physical 
blessings upon us ; it is not merely by supplying our 
general and mdividuil wants that God reveals His 
special meicx to us His highest mercy is shown in 
the way in which He saves us from sin, and lesponds 
fo our piayers for spmtual progress and salvation. Even 
heie we see His general providence and His special 
providence working togethei, m order to redeem nations 
from the bandage of iniquity and wickedness. In the 
geneiai scheme of the world’s redemption we behold 
special ^contrivances to me^t the wants of each 
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individual. While He looks after nations, He does not 
neglect the individual son. Though the cries of the 
whole universe suffering from sin, are daily ascending 
to heaven every day of the year, and every hour of the 
day ; though thousands and millions of prayers are 
being wafted to His eternal throne, still He hears the 
prayer of each individual child and responds to it. We 
may feel lost in the immensity of such a transaction, in 
the vastness of God’s providence : yet k is real ; the 
Divine Being, while He rules the universe in a most 
mysterious manner, hears you and me. What is it that 
/want? — He asks me. What is it that you want? — 
He asks you. He loves each of us with supreme 
personal love, and therefore He can never leave a single 
child unprotected in this world of trial and temptation ; 
but continues to help us till each is saved. If we are 
depraved, if we are sunk in iniquity, what then ? Is 
there any limit to God’s mercy? Is He not infinitely 
good and merciful ? Does He love and aid us only for 
a season ? Is 1 1 is patience exhausted, as our patience 
is exhausted by seeing repeated acts of iniquity on the 
part of those who have offended us ? No : He is a God 
of long-suffering and forbearance. Many a man has 
insulted His majesty and blasphemed His holy name ; 
many a man, in spite of His attempts to lead him from 
the paths of evil, and from a course of ungodliness ami 
iniquity, continues to rebel against Him, day after day 
corrupts himse'f, and wilfully and deliberately, disobeys 
the laws of the great Creator. He sees all this, and 
more, — the deeper depth •of wickedness which lies in 
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the heart and never finds expression, and yet He is 
always ready to forgive us and take us back if we will 
lay our hearts open to Hun, and with sincere repentance 
ask for reconciliation and forgiveness from Him* He is 
not a Father who would indignantly say to us, “You are 
doomed to eternal misery, for you have violated my 
laws.” No; if we have disobeyed Hirfi ten thousand 
times, even then His mercy stands before us as a great 
reality, inviting us and asking us to come near to the 
Great Father. He has given us repeated assurances 
that we shall be saved if we humbly and earnestly pray 
unto Him. There is nothing in the whole domain of 
the literature of Divine mercy which comes up to the* 
perfection of that beautiful parable in the Gospel of 
St. Luke — the parable of the “Prodigal Son.” It con- 
tains an emphatic assurance of God's merry ; it 
embodies God's promise, in most beautiful and tender 
language, that He will take back all sinners if they will 
only “all at His feet and pray for redeeming merry. 
There we see how the Lord, plenteous in loving- 
kindness, is ready to take us back. Our wirked hearts 
have often spurned His kind offers of reconciliation ; 
our iniquitous souls have often said in language profane 
and ungrateful, — “ Though thou hast loved us and lovest 
us still, yet we will not obey thee ; because it is 
injurious to our worldly interests to do so,” Often have 
we said so, and yet the Lord is before us ready to take 
us bar k. Measure, if you can, the Lord's mercy, and 
sav, does it not overpower the heart of even the most 
abandoned sinner? Is therefnot something in the riches 
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oF Divine mercy which is sufficient to melt the most 
obdurate and stony heart ? Do we not feel that God 
is really a loving Father-— that He every day of our life 
asks ns to come and accept Him ? Let me read this 
most beautiful and touching parable of the Prodigal 
Son. 

“A certain man had two sons : and the younger of 
them said to his father, Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me. And he divided unto them 
his living. And not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into a far 
country, and there wasted his substance with riotous 
living. And when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty Famine in that land ; and he began to be in 
want. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of 
that country ; and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine. And he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat ; and no man gave 
unto him. And when he came to himself, he said, 
How many hired servants of my fathers have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger 1 1 will 

arise and go to my father, and will say unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son : make me 
as one of thy hired servants. And he arose and came 
to his father. But when he was yet \ great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell 
on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no more wbrthy to be called thy son* 
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But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hands, 
and shoes on hi s feet ; end bring hither the fatted calf, 
and kill it ; and let us eat and be meiry : for this mv 
son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost and is 
found. And thev began to bo merry. Now his elder 
son was in the field : and as be name and drew nigh to 
the house, he heard music and dancing. And he 
called one ofMe* servants and asked what these things 
meant. And he said unto him, Thy brother is romp ; 
and thv father hath killed the fatted calf, because he 
h 1 1 h received him safe and sound. And he was angrv, 
and would not go in * therefore came his father out, 
and entreated him. And he, answering, said to his 
fit her, Lo, (fuse ni.tnv vcars do I serve thee*, neither 
Transgressed J at nn\ time thv commandment : and \et 
thou nexer gavest me a kid, that I might make mem 
iwth mv friends : but as uion as this thv son was come, 
which hith devoured thv living with harlots, thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf And he said unto him, 
Son, thou art ever with me, and all that 1 have is thine, 
ft wis meet that we should make merrv, and be glad : 
for this thy brother was derfd, and is alive again ; and 
was lost, and is found.” 

There arts T am .afraid, many who are disposed to 
treat this parable as nothing hut beautiful imagery — as 
a sublime allegory, Thevseem to believe that there is 
much in this parable which is exaggeration, and which 
ought to be put aside as chaff, before we can annrehend 
the small fraction of truth tTiat lies beneath. Is it so 
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Is God’s love as delineated in this parable a mere 
deception and a delusion ? Then religion is a lie, God 
a deceiver, and Divine Providence the greatest phan- 
tasmagoria which ha* ever deceived man. No ; let us 
not cherish such sceptical sentiments in our hearts, let 
us believe that everything stated in the parable before 
us is truth, and that far from over-stating, it represents 
onlv a fraction of God’s inexhaustible merrv. The 
father of this prodigal child treated him # when he came 
back in a most merciful manner. But what is this 
mercy compared to the in "mite mercy of the Divine 
Father ? Tot us look into this parable, and gather 
those deep truths which it embodies. When the dis 
obedient son felt inclined to run riot in the path of 
wickedness, he asked his father to give him all the 
things to which he thought he was entitled Now, 
stiiotlv considpied, we are not entitled to anv of those 
blessings which God has given us. All the blessings 
which He has sho»veied upon us are free voluntary gifts 
of ITis love. We cannot claim them, we have no right 
to demand them. But when the heart and the will 
become wicked, we fancy that we have a light to insist 
upon His rendering to 11s that which in IIis mercy alone 
He can give to man. However, when the son asked 
the father to give him his portion of the property, he 
readilv gave what was asked for. And our Divine Father 
does the same, because Tie deals with us as voluntary 
agents. He freely gives Os all that we want, and holds 
us responsible for the gifts. The means of doing good 
or evil are always open to# us. Well, this man got all 
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that he wanted, and he took his journey into a far 
country, and there wasted his substance in riotous 
living. We try to go beyond the reach of all moral 
control, for we find that so long as we are under pater- 
nal authority we cannot fully carry oat the wishes of 
out hearts. We want to be free, that we may act as we 
Kke. So this man went into a far country, away from 
his father; there he wasted his substance, and reduced 
himself to starvation and beggary ; and he was obliged 
to adopt the meanest of occupations, in order to meet 
his wants. But at last he came to himself - and return 
to self is always the precursor of return to God. He 
came to his Senses, be saw the depth of degradation to 
which he bad sunk, and he began to think, “How many 
hired servants of my father have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish with hunger !” While they were in 
the midst of plenty, why should he suffer and starve ? 
Therefore he pbicked up coinage and said, “I will arise 
and go to my father/’ for the recollections of his father's 
mercy had n-ot faded away from his memory. He 
recalled to his mind the happy days he had spent under 
his father’s roof, and he could not but feel that his kind 
father would receive him bark. But, as he went on, 
there were misgivings in his heart, — he advanced and 
be receded, his heart throbbed with anxiety, he felt the 
stings of conscience, and thought that there was, 
perhaps, no acceptance, perhaps the doors of reconci- 
liation had been closed. Alt the worst fears and con- 
jectures of a sinner’s heart came upon him : but still he 
went on and persevered ; anjl, lo I what was the scene 
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that awaited him ? Not an Angry father about to return 
him away, saying-^Away ! you did not receive mercy 
when it was offered* but, on the Contrary, you disobeyed, 
and disobeyed ten thousand times 5 you are past 
redemption, there is no reconciliation with the father, 
the doors of heaven are for ever closed against the 
wicked.” Such a treatment he may have expected ) but 
how agreeably surprised was this prodigal son, how 
joyfully bewildered and confounded, whert'he saw that, 
"when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran and fell upon his neck 
and kissed him 5 ” Tell me, brethien, what would you 
do in such a position ? After years of iniquity* if we 
placed ourselves before the eyes of our Father, should 
\ve not tremble and shudder at II is Divine holiness? 
Will sinners venture to approach the God of infinite 
holiness ? Are not our eyes defiled with with corruption ? 
Mow can we with such eyes ventuie to look at Him 
whom We have deliberately and repeatedly wronged ? 
Is Me not infinitely just? Will He not wield the 
thunders of retnbutive justice to crush us to atoms ? 
Will Me not visit us with that punishment which is du j 
lo our sins and iniquities ? Will He tre«it 11s indulgently 
and mercifully after all the indignity we have heaped 
upon Him? What man is there on errth that would not 
tremble at the thought of God’s holiness and justice? 
We dare not approach Him. But, bieihren, read this 
parable, and hope shall be infused into your hearts. You 
find there the great God, clothed in all the attributes of 
infinite mercy, ready to receive and embrace you. Is 
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not that thought too much for the sinner's narrow &nd 
contracted heart to comprehend ? Is it not something 
incredible that the Father; who is just and holy, is 
willing to receive this prodigal son ? Yes so it is. Whenr 
a sinner feels hungry and thirsty, 1 who is it that satisfies 
his wants ? Who is it that comes to me when I gd to 
sleep every night, and watches over me all the hours of 
the night when I lie unprotected ? When I am poor 
or distressed, or on the bed of sickness, whom do I see 
near me? The great God of mercy ; He never deserts 
me, but daily feeds me with His own hand, knowing 
me to be a sinner. He who has patience and mercy 
enough for a man who has sinned against Him, in all 
matters of earthly interest, will He not look to his 
greater wants ? If He meets the wants of our flesh, will 
He leave us alone when we are suffering from the 
excruciating torments of a guilty conscience? That 
cannot be ; on the contrary, we see that He has already 
left His own house and come out, in order to receive 
the prodigal son; He meets him halfway; He does 
not wait for the son : His mercy follows him as it were , 
H e is ready to hug that penitent sinner to His embrace. 
So He treats us all every day of our life ; He is ready 
to receive every one of His prodigal sons. Have we 
wasted our substance in riotous living in a far country? 
Have we brought ourselves to the very brink of destruc- 
tion ? Do we feel that the very netft moment we die 
of starvation ? Then it is high time for us to leturii 
to God. Return to whom ? An angry vengeful God ? 
No ; return to the God who is ready to take u»' back— 
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to a Father-who, we are sure, will take us back* if we 
show tears of sincere penitence in our eyes. Then 
delay not. “Procrastination is the thief of time.” To- 
morrow we may find ourselves in M that country from 
whose boutne no traveller returns.” Therefore, I say, 
hasten to avail yourselves of the mercy of God. Feel 
it as a great reality ; not a parable, or a story, or an 
allegory, but real, majestic love, placed before you in 
the shape of a Divine Person — that Great Spirit who 
rules the universe with His hand. His mercy We see 
everywhere ; • turn to the right and to the left, and you 
see IIis mercy. His arms encompass us every day. We 
rise with His mercy, and we go to sleep With His mercy 
over our heads. His mercy is far superior to that of all 
others. His goodness is not an affectation of goodness, 
but real goodness. He is really ready to come and 
receive any prodigal son or daughter who comes and 
says, — “Kxtend unto me thy mercy, Father — *thy right- 
hand of protection and reconciliation. I ha\e sinned 
long, and have degraded myself to the worst and most 
miserable position ; Father, save me.” Our father is 
nch ; and shall we, His children, starve like so many 
beggars in the streets of London — shall we go about 
crying like helpless orphans and destitute children ? No 
if our Father has priceless treasures in His mansions, 
and if He is prepared to take away this moment our 
tags, and clothe u$ in the vestments of righteousness — 
if He is ready to wipe away the tears of our eyes, and 
make us rich, why should we grieve and despair ? Is 
not this sweet, this beafltiful parable a cheering and 
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invigorating Gospel of human redemption?* We have 
here Divjjne mercy presented in the most charming 1 and 
encouraging form, ts it not Comforting and encouraging 
to us to think that in the midst of the world’s trials and 
temptations* the Father of the prodigal son is with us, 
declaring that the doors of heaven are open to receive 
all sinners? God leaves the ninety^ttine that are pure 
In order to find out the one that is wicked. If there is 
one wicked sfhner among us, God is ready to receive 
him at this very moment. Fie is with us now, and asks 
*T there ts a sinner who wants pardon and reconciliation. 
When We have such a Father, how delightful is life ! 
With such a doctrine, religion is a priceless treasure, it is 
a source of infinite gratification to us ; for if we are 
sinners wc can at this very moment run to the Fathers 
arms and ask him to pardon us, and accept us ; and He 
will do so not for any merit on our part— not because 
we have built and endowed Churches, and dispensaries 
and hospitals — not because we have proved charitable 
to the poor, but because of Ills mercy. It would be an 
insult to the majesty of God’s throne — it would be a 
blasphemy against Divine mercy to say that He wilt 
wrathfully condemn any sinner to eternal perdition. 
Let us uphold His mercy ; let ns trust in Him whoso 
mercy is ever chanted forth in language true and sweet 
by the sun and moon and stars, and by every beautiful 
thing in this world. How sweet is our Father’s love ! 
Came unto Him, my brothers and sisters, and let us in 
nur hearts and with our lips praise Him who made the 
nations and the eart?h, and whose mercy is our only 
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gospel of salvation. May the Father’s name be chanted 
hv all of us ! Brothers and sisters, unite and say— 
“Our Father is our Saviour ; His love is our wisdom ; 
His love is our power ; His love is our purity ; His 
love is our salvation.” 
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SERMON AT HACKNKY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

Sunday , April 24, 1870 . 

“Ask and it shall be Riven you, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it %hall be opened unto you. For every one that 
asketh receiveth, and he that sceketh findeth, and to him 
that knockcth it shall be opened.”— M att, vii. 7, 8. 

The text I have just read to you embodies an 
important spiritual law, ns fixed and unchangeable as 
the laws which govern the iSTiysical woild. It must be 
remembered that with God there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning. As lie governs the physical world 
with immutable laws, so does He govern the spuitual 
world with immutable laws. He is not a capiicious 
governor, He is not a fickle king. All His operations, 
all the modes of ITis action aie unchangeable, and His 
administiation of the world is based upon fixed laws. 
This is seen cleaily, not only by men of science and 
philosophers, but also b) the most uneducated people. 
We all see — our daily experience tells 11s — that God 
does not act according to certain whims, but always, m 
all cncumstances, in all places and ages, according to 
immutable laws. In fact, law, whether in regard to the 
physical or spiritual world, * means nothing more than 
the immutable modes of action which we see in all parts 
of the universe, — modes in which God’s will acts. If 
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we are sure that there can be no deviation from God's 
law in the physical world, let us be equally sure that 
deviation from God's law is absolutely impossible in the 
spiritual world. 

**Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall 
Find, knock and it shall be opened unto you,” — this is a 
spiritual law of great interest and importance to us all 
L^t theie not be the slightest doubt about this. Let it 
be hr heved by us all that this applies to all mankind in 
all cum instances ; for we are assured that every one 
that aslceth reeeiveth, whoever seeketh findoth, whoever 
knock'd h, to him it shall be opened. This makes no 
diMin< tion of poison 01 clime , but we are assured, 111 
hngiiige at once emphatic and consoling, that God does 
always respond to the sincere and earnest prayers of T J is 
rhildien If we pray in a truly humble spirit, if we 
kneel down and open up the depths of our hearts, oui 
Ion pngs, our sorrows, oui afflictions unto the One 
laving God, 1 L who is plenteous in mercy will hear us, 
and grant our piayirs. Let us take comfort from this 
lesson, and let us accept it without any dopbt ox 
que Slinning. 

but what is this prayer — what is it to pray ? IM aver 
does not mean the words which are generally accepted 
as pravej, but the spirit in which those woids are used 
Piaver simply means a longing of the heart, it is the* 
wish felt, — it may be expressed, or not expressed. It 
may take the form of human language, or it may never 
be uttered at all ; still, it is prayer, if God only hears \i 
in the secret recesses gf the heart. It is for God tp 
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iieat our prayers, not for man. , When we sit together in 
chapels, and in one harmonious chorus offer up our 
prayers and thanksgivings unto the Lord, do we believe 
thatfHe takes into consideration the words we use, our 
posture, the external manner in which we offer up our 
prayers ? No ; He looks into the depths of the heart, 
He sees the spirit in which we offer our prayers. 
Whether expressed or unexpressed, a prayer is alike real 
and sincere ifcGod hears it, and accepts it, and responds 
to it. Prayer means, therefore, simply a wish of the 
heart. Do we really feel a thirsting for t emancipation 
from the bonds of sin and iniquity? As the body feels 
hunger, does the soul feel spiritual hunger ? It will not 
do simply t$feay, “Oh Lord, deliver me from sin f that 
is not the form of prayer that God demands from us, nor 
is He ever likely to answer such prayers. The question 
always is, whether we feel in the inmost depths of the 
heart a real hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 
We know what it is to feel hungry, what il is to smart 
undot* appetite ) we know how intensely we feel our 
physical wants. They are pressing, they are urgent t 
sometimes they are inexpressible. So are the wants 
and necessities of the heart. When we feel that there 
is something which we need very much, some spiritual 
food, for the purpose of giving health and strength to 
the Soul, then is It, and then only, that we offer our 
sincere prayers unto God — prayers which must be 
accepted because they are* sincere. It is, therefore, 
necessary before we commence our prayers, that we 
should always feel that wh?.t we are about to say we 
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realize in our hearts. Whether it is knowledge that we 
want, or strength, or parity, or deliverance from particu- 
lar immoral habits, — whether it is for our own welfare 
or for the welfare of others that we pi .13. let us be sure 
that our prayers are not hypocrites’ piayers, — not a mere 
repetition of stereotyped phrases and words, bu,t that 
they aie the outpourings of a ttuly sincere heart, smait- 
mg under a sense of sin and wickedness, — such prayers 
God hears. Whether we offer them in congregations or 
in solitude, whether we realize God’s presence alone or 
with fnends and relations, God is always near unto us to 
answer our prayers, whether expressed or not. Such 
piayers ate granted, not by the violation of God’s laws, 
but by fulfilling the laws which govern $he spiritual 
world, God has said unto us all, “If ye pray I slnll 
hear y'our prayers.” That is the law to which we always 
look. He therefore fulfils the law when He hears our 
prayers. When we come unto Him we do not ask Him 
to bieak His laws; we do not ask Him to set at nought 
all those laws according to* which He has governed^ the 
universe, and the destinies of individuals and rations 
for ages. No ; we humbly come unto Him, and make 
our prayers known unto Him, in the belief and hope 
that by granting our prayers He will only fulfil His own 
laws. When the body feels hunger, we are obliged to 
conform to certain laws in order to satisfy our hunger. 
When the soul feels hunger and thirst, we conform to 
certain spiritual laws for the purpose of satisfying these 
wants ; and the mode of action which we employ, is to 
pray unto God. Prayei, C^erefore, is a means whereby 
7 
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our wants may be removed. Some may say, why not 
Endeavour to five righteously, why not be cbaii table, 
patriotic, and philanthropic ? — -do all those deeds of the 
Taw which God has commanded, and without which 
there can be no salvation ; lead pious and holy lives, 
do good to the poor, be honest, gracious, and truthful, 
be candid, be simple and innocent as little childien ; 
it L not by prayer, it is not by kneeling down before 
God that yoUfCin expect to have salvation, — -no, but by 
fulfilling the will of God, by obeying His command- 
ments. This hollow morality is not the .royal road to 
Salvation which many represent it to be. Without prayer 
it is impossible to attain to the blessings of salvation, 
M in’s stten^th, man’s wisdom, man’s profound philoso- 
phy, man’s purest affection must always fail to secure 
the blessings of salvation fully. Labour as we may, it is 
impossible for us to realize that amount of strength 
wherewith we can hope to overcome all manner of 
temptation, and chase away all manner of sin. We may 
become honest and philanthropic ; we may feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked ; but, after all, when we 
return home from our gigantic field of plflanihropy, 
from our sublime actions of benevolence, we find there 
is still something within us that defiles and contaminates 
our heatts, which has not yet been purged away. In 
vain do we look to those outward actions of philanthro- 
py and benevolence of which men are so apt to boast ; 
in vain do we try to gather up comfort and strength 
from our hollow morality ; we find there are wants 
within us which require to be supplied, we feel that we 
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are weak and cast down, we feel that some power is 
needed to lift us up from the mire of iniquity into which 
we have fallen ; we feel that some heavenly voice must 
speak to us, in order to stir up the drooping energies, 
the dormant powers of our souls ; we feel that the 
Almighty must come to our rescue Nothing short of 
Almighty aid can elevate us from sin, can rescue us 
from evil. Naturally, therefore, we run to our Father's 
embrace, we fall at His feet and say, *‘Heh^ess we are, 
it i* for Thee to help us. n We pray unto Him, not 
because philosophy has taught us to pray, not because 
our parents are in the habit pf offering prayer, not 
because the ministers of out churches have taught us to 
pray, but because the soul feels a natural longing for 
that salvation which, without God's aid, it is impossible 
to secure. 

When, therefore, we pray, we simply respond to a 
natural longing of the heart ; we come before the 
Father, and tell Him what those wants are which we 
feel very much, and we throw ourselves entirely upon 
His mercy, His loving kindness, in older that He may 
heln us. It will not do, therefore, to approach God 
and try to propitiate Him with all our deeds of philan- 
thropy and benevolence as a passport to heaven. He 
will not accept these; He wants of us something more, 
■and that is prayer. Prayer is the beggar’s attitude, 
which the soul must assume before it can expect to be 
beard by God. It is not the words which are indispen- 
sable, it is not the outward posture that is necessary ; 
it is the feeling, the longing within, that God demands. 
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Without b *we cannot make our most righteous lives 
acceptable to God > we cannot make our hearts pure and 
holy, m they ought to be pure and holy, unless we 
assume that attitude of praveT and devotion. When the 
heart, conscious of sin, brmgs rtself into the position of 
a httle child, and looks tenderly towards the Father of 
Infinite Meicv, then, whether the language of prayer is 
used pr not, whether the mwaid longings are expressed 
or not, that qbildhke heart has already commenced to 
realize the blessmgs of tTue communion with the Lord. 
Look at that childlike heart, and already yon see heaven 
opened tip there 

The importance which belongs to prayer belongs to 
that childlike posture, th it humble attitude of the soul 
which the worshipper te u izes in prayer If you have 
that, you fulfil all the conditions of acceptance with 
•God, and you find pimty and righteousness. Similarly 
in regard to the great wants which we feel m oflr physi- 
cal lelations with the world, as soon as we conform to 
the external conditions of life we find health, prosperity, 
and strength. There are always certain conditions 
under which we leceive physical blessings ; and so theie 
are conditions under whi h we receive spiritual bless- 
ings Prayer is the snm and sutfemnce of all those 
conditions ttndei which the soul can expect to receive 
the blessings of communion with God. Give up the 
attitude of prayer,— stand before God as an arrogant and 
conceited soul,— bring before Him all yntir outward 
rites and ceremonies, and you nil! feel, i assure 300 
most emphatically, that there is something in yon which 
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repels God, which casts you away from His presencfc. 
I3ut assume th« humbte position of a child, you may 
speak or not, already tire Lord is in your embrace— 
already you find that the Lord has vouchsafed unto yon 
His merciful interposition 5 He is ready to remove the 
load of iniquity Under which you are groaning. 

Prayer, in order to be successful, must, therefore, be 
always earnest and genuine. Let us tell God what we 
feel. Let us always avoid unnecessary repetitions and 
the use of vague words and phrases. Let your words be 
simple and sincere, earnest and brief. Let the Lord be 
convinced that you speak not from a hollow heart, but 
from a heart full of emotions, full of consciousness of 
sin, full of a sincere desire to cast away instantaneously 
the trammels of sin and wickedness. You should feel 

as if you are in a diseased state of mind, and that you 

* 

do not like any longer to abide in wickedness. You 
should not only say, "Lord, save me from sin,” but feel 
the enormity of your wickedness, and seek to be eman- 
cipated from sin at this very moment. You must not 
wait till to* morrow ; you must not say, “Father, allow 
me to stretch myself now in indolence on the couch of 
intemperance and iniquity, and to-morrow I will think 
of refoi mation.” Mo ; if the sinner wishes to have his 
prayers heard by the Lord of Mercy, he must show that 
at that moment he is sincerely anxious to cast away the 
evil from which he asks deliverance. 

We should not only be earnest and sincere In ouf 
prayers, but we must always pray for the right thing— 
the one thing needful. Wlyit is it we should piay for? 
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Not for rain , not for pleasant breeze, not for outward 
prosperity, not for the luxuries of this world, not for 
bodily gratifications, not for i iches or fame. For one 
thing only shall »ve pray unto the Lord, that we may 
always abide in His temple and see His holy and loving 
countenance, that we may always enjoy quiet and sweet 
communion with the Lord. We desire that wherever 
we may be we shall have the Lord with us, that even in 
moments of activity and worldly occupation we may 
now and then turn to the Lord, in order to enjoy silent 
communion with Him. That is the object of life. We 
may pi ay to the Lord for physical blessings ; but, my 
brethren, are we sure that those are conducive to our 
real welfare ? May they not turn us away fiom the 
Lord : may they not make us worldly-minded if we 
obtain them ? Let us leave all these issues in the hands 
of Providence. I^et us simply say, in regaid to temporal 
matters, in regard to the things of the body and the 
things of the world, — “Whatever is good in Thy sight 
dispense unto me.” In regard to spiritual blessings 
there need be no wavering ; we have one course clear 
and open before us. Pray for spiritual strength, spiritual 
wisdom, the light of God’s countenance, for purity, 
righteousness, peace, and truth. For alt these pray, and 
pray with unwavering and steadfast hearts ; pray without 
any doubt or any wavering ; for we are sure it is the 
wish of the Lord that we should have those blessings. 
While we pray unto Him for feeding, strengthening, and 
purifying the spirit, we are sure that our prayers are 
consonant to the Divine will. We do not want anything 
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which the Lord does not like to give us, but our prayers 
are in unison with His will — the human will harmo- 
nizing with the Lord’s will, when we pray earnestly and 
sincerely for spiritual blessings. We therefore need 
not be afraid of disappointment. Whenever we open 
our hearts in prayer and devotion unto the Lord for 
purity, truth, wisdom, and righteousness, let us be 
absolutely certain that our prayers will be heard. Do 
not, then, pray for the things of this world, but seek 
one thing only which you are sure to have. Say, with 
the Psalmist, — “One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
that ''ill I seek after : that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord.” If that be your only object, you may 
u*st assured you will day by day glow in purity and 
righteousness, through prayer. 

No man ought to he allowed to pass an opinion, or 
has any right to pass an opinion, on the doctrine of the 
efficacy of prayer, who has not tested its merits on the 
ground of experieLce. 1 myself remember that when 
the Lord first taught me the doctrine of the efficacy of 
pni)ei. He taught me not through the pages of philo- 
sophy, not through doctrines or dogmas, not in an 
mtellectuil manner, blit he opened my eyes to the 
necessity of prayer in a practical way. I felt that I 
must pray, for I found that all my unaided endeavours 
after true spiritual life were unavailing and ineffectual ; 
1 found that unless the Lard’s arms were outstretched 
to save me, — unless I had Omnipotence on my side, I 
could not hope to enjoy t^e blessings of salvation. Aim} 
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so I wertt to Him, silt at His feet in an humble attitude, 
and opened my heart unto Him, and He heard me; 
and since that time He has always heard me. Lay aside 
all the philosophy and logic of the world ; let the 
dreamy scientific man try to point out to us that prayer 
is not necessary, or that it is unreasonable and foolish ; 
experience tells us a different tale. Whoever has felt 
in his own heart and life that God does hear and has 
heird earnest ^md humble prayer, will continue stead- 
fast in the path of prayer and devotion, and will never 
swerve ftom that path. It is a matter, therefore, on 
which experience alone can throw light. Let us ask our 
own lives. When we felt that the shades of darkness 
were gathering round us, the heart perhaps only lisped 
in prayer ; but the Father was there and He heard, and 
He responded to our prayers. Have we not found that 
since that time we have seen something like a new 
course of life altogether, — -something like regeneration 5 
What is legeneration — what is new life? When the 
Lord hears us He effects a radical change in our life. 
From that time we see the dawn of a new day. There 
we see a turning-point,— a point of departure from our 
past life; there we see Iffe turning into new,— into 
holier, nobler, purer channels. If we have seen that 
with our own eyes in our own lives, we shall ahvavs 
pray. 

My brothers and my sisters, do always persevere in 
true and earnest prayer, and the Lord will hear you. 
Believe that the highest revelations of science are co/n 
formable to the doctrine of tlfe efficacy of prayci \ that 
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in tlii 1 ; doctrine tire highest philosophy harmonizes with 
the purest devotion, Believe that you do not depart 
fiom philosophy, but that you obey and act undei the 
spint of true philosophy, in offering your piayer unto 
God. Be certain and confident about tbe fruits of prayer. 
Sincerely and humbly and hopefully, therefoi e, “ask 
and it shall be given, seek and ye shall find, knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.” And let all our friends 
and brethren here assembled bear unanimous and 
e nphatic testimony that every one that has asked has 
leceived, he that has sought has found, and to him that 
has knocked the doors of the mansions 'of righteousness 
have been opened 
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ADDRESS AT STAMFORD STREET CHAPEI., 

Thursday , April 28, 1870. 

The spring Social Meeting of this Unitarian congre- 
gation was held on Thursday, April 28. The oppor- 
tunity was taken to welcome Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen and two of his companions to a more infoinial 
gathering than the recent meeting at the Hanover- 
square Rooms. The chapel was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and was well filled by an audience of from 
three to four hundred persons. No public notification 
was given of the meeting, and the attendance was 
composed almost exclusively of the members of the 
congregation and their friends, including the Rev. J. 
Hunt, one of the contributors to the Contemporary 
Review. 

After tea the Rev. R. Spears took the chair, and, in 
an appropriate manner, gave a hearty welcome to the 
members of other congiegations and denominations 
present that evening, and especially to their distinguish- 
ed friends from the East, worshippers of the One True 
God. 

After a few rematks from several visitors, the 
Chairman, with a brief reference to the new religious 
reform movement in India, introduced Mr. Sen to the 
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meeting, by which he was most cordially received. He 
then delivered the following address : — 

There are many in England who are in the habit of 
looking upon India as a sort of dream-land. India is a 
real land, and a great country. We all must acknow- 
ledge that the East ought to feel interested in the West, 
and the West in the East. Asia has something to do 
for Km ope, and Europe for Asia. Unless the two 
continents unite, through their best representatives, 
England and India, their tiue welfare cannot be accom- 
plished. Each lias a mission to fulfil towards the other. 
He (Mr. Sen) hoped that in hi« humble mission he 
should he able to excite a tiuer, deeper, and moie 
abiding interest in the affaiis of India, not only in 
England, but in Europe generally, and if possible, in 
America. He hoped that the East and the West would 
unite in acknowledging the gteat doctrines of Absolute 
Religion — the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. The true interest of the English public in the 
people of India was to be shown, not by teaching them 
the vaiiotis sectarian creeds heie promulgated, but by 
throwing away all dogmas, and teaching the true spirit 
of Christian life. When we contemplate the future of 
our great country, we cannot look with anything like 
unft iendlincss towards any section of the Christian 
Church, but would ask them all to come and work in 
the vast field of India. There is fair play there for 
every sect, and no favour. 'Truth is not monopolized 
bvatiy particular section of the Church. Like the free 
air of heaven, it extend* over all the earth ; and 
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wherever we are, if we. repose our absolute faith in Gock' 
we shall be led by Him into the paths of truth and 
righteousness. He wo,uid heartily and sincerely rejoice 
to see all Christian sects in India. India had had 
enough of superstition and sectarianism, He wished to 
take from each of the Christian sects the good things 
it had to teach. In a free, liberal, and eclectic spirit he 
wished to get all the truth that Christ preached to the 
world, which was fitted for all men in every country. 
To acknowledge Christ as master is not to believe in all 
the dogmas taught by Christian sects, but to reverence 
him as our teacher and our elder brother. And #e best 
show 'mr reverence for him by living unto Christ, not by 
believing in the letter that killeth ; by putting the spirit 
of Christ into our hearts, and feeding upon it, and 
allowing it to prow with our souls. If they had Christ's 
love of God, Itis reverence for truth, and his readiness 
to lay down his life for human welfare, they might not 
believe in what this or that Church propounded, blit 
their life would be acceptable to God and man, and 
they would have secured to themselves seats in the 
kingdom of heaven. (Much applause.) He was always 
of opinion that the best ‘book a man could have was 
the book of his own life. The only living book is our 
own biography. He had always learned great lessons 

from the study of his own life. He was a Hindu, and 

" £ 

as such believed in his feetrly days in all the superstitions 
and idolatries of his unfortunate motherland. He not 
only believed in idolatry, but went through all the 
superstitious observances it enjoined. When he received 
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an English education his faith in idolatry died, without 
any effort on his part, a natural death. He found that 
the darkness of idolatry was altogether gone, not 
because he had come into contact with Christian mis- 
sionaries, but because he had placed himself under the 
influence of a liberal English education, which taught 
him that idolatry and caste were false, and that he 
must discountenance both, not only theoretically, but 
piactically. But English education unsettled his mind, 
ana left a void ; be had given up idolatry, but had 
receive^ no positive system of faith to replace it. An& 
how could one live on earth without a system of posi- 
tive religion ? At last it pleased Providence to reveal 
Himself unto him. He had not a single friend to speak 
to him of religion, God, and immortality. He was 
passing from idolatry into utter worldliness. Through 
Divine grace, however, he felt a longing for something 
higher ; the consciousness of sin was awakened within 
him ; sin was realized in the depth of his heart in all 
its enormity and blackness. And was there po remedy ? 
Should he continue to bear life as a burden ? Heaven 
said, “No ! Smnei, thou ha«st hope and he looked 
upward, and there was a clear revelation to him He 
felt that he was not groping in the dark as a helpless 
child, cast away by his parents in some dreary wilder- 
ness He felt that he had a Heavenly Friend always 
near to succour him. God Himself told him this ; no 
book, no teacher but God Himself, in the secret 
recesses of his heart. God spoke to him in unmistakable 
language, and gave him the'secret of spiritual life, and 
8 
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fchat Was pr&Jfciy *p jvhich, he owed his conversion. 'He 
Qt composed forms .of prayer, for every morning 

and evening, and used them daily, although he was stilt 
a menjiber of no ChurQh pii earth, ^nd had no clear 
apprehension of G<>d ! s character and, attributes. He 
fcU i profoundly the efficacy of prayer !irv,h is own expe- 
rience. He gr^w in wisdom, purity, and love. But 
^(ter he felt the need of the communion of fnepdi, 
fuani whqni be might be enabled, in timest of\ difficulty 
and' doubt, to repeive spiritual assistance jtnd comfort, 
tjvo he felt that nof. only belief in God w^s necessary^ 
but he wanted a yeal brotherhood op eart.1v Wheie 
^yas this true Chuich to be found ? He did not know, 
Well, he established in his earlier days & small frater- 
nity, m his own house, to which he gave the somewhat 
singular but significant name of “The Goodwill Frater- 
nity.” He did no* allow himself foi pne moment to- 
harbour sectarianism, but preacltcd to hisr friends- these 
tiwo doctrines — God oth Father, feveiy noan ourtbrother. 
When he felt that lie wanted a CTnirch, he found that 
the existing sects and Churches would not answei his 
put pose. ^ small publication of the Calcutta Brnhmo 
Somaj fell into his hands, and as he read the chapter 
on “What ts Btabmoisni?” he found that it coriesnond- 
ed exactly with tl>e inner conviction of his heart, the 
voice of God in the soul. He always felt tha(t eveiy 

outwaid book must be subordinated to the tea dungs of 

• 

the Inner Spirit, — that where God speaks through the 
Spirit in man all eaithly teachers must he silent, and* 
eyeiy maij qomst bpw.down aifd accept in reverence what* 
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God thus r&veated in the soul. He at once defermmetf 
that v he would join the Brahmo Somaj,- or Indian 
Theistic Church. From his own personal experience, 
therefore, he attached the highest importance* to the' 
direct agency of God in the conversion of the soub 
Mr. Sen then referred to the fact that every Hindu 
family has a priest, a spiritual friend, and it was? 
customary to accept his offices in certain initiatory rites. 
When the period for such ceremony came^in his life lie 
had a gieat trial. There were. his friends and relatives 1 
on one, side tiying to persuade him to submit to these 
old traditionary customs, and God within saying, No. 
Hi prayed, and the response was refreshing and sancti- 
fying. He was enabled to oveicome all tin* influences 
of his relatives, and he succeeded in bearing witness 
unto the truth. There came another gieat tnal, which 
eventuated in his exclusion fiom his family house, with 
his wife, almost penniless, simply because he had taken 
a piactical step in violation of the rules of caste. 
Spiritually and physically he was then under a load of 
suffering, and when he called to mind those days of 
difficulty and daikness, he felt that only God sated 
him. Six months elapsed, full of spiritual uneasiness 
and difficulty his spirits gradually smk'ng and bis health 
declining. He again found in prayer great strength 
and comfort, and ultimately reconciliation with his 
family ; and his own beloved mother now attends his 

4 

chapel at Calcutta, and delights in their hymns and 
prayers, although still a member of the Hindu c< > in - , 
inumty. Many of his countrymen were acting up'to- 
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tbc spirit of his faith, although they outwardly differed 
from him. The Theistic movement was secretly spread- 
ing all over the country. Mr. Sen concluded with 
hearty thanks to the meeting for listening to him so 
kindly and attentively, and hoped that they would 
enjoy many more cordial congregational meetings of 
this kind. And with a happy allusion to the beautiful 
flowers around them, he expressed a hope that their 

hearts would have similar freshness, sweetness and 
puritv. 

The Rev. John Hunt, in response to a rail from the 
chairman, next gave a very interesting speech. As one 
who had taken a great interest for many years in the 
religions and philosophies of India, he united with the 
preceding speakers in offering a hearty welcome to Mr. 
Sen. He was a student of the religions of the world, 
and it was through his reading that he first became 
acquainted with Unitai ianism, although it must be 
understood that his presence there that evening did not 
imply in anyway that lie shared their distinctive views. 
He should like to hear from Mr. Sen something about the 
religions of the East, and especially that remaikahle 
Buddhist faith respecting which writers and scholars 
give such conflicting accounts, some assertingand others 
denying that Buddhists believe in God and Immortality. 
Mr. Hunt briefly unfolded a chapter of his own expe- 
rience as one who had groped his way out of the ligid 
Scotch Calvinism in which he had been educated, and 

concluded by expressing a hope that Mr Sen would 
have the opportunity of seeing religious life among all 
sections of the Christian community. 
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*1 he meeting which was full of interest and animation 
from the beginning to the end was brought to a close 
with prayer and the benediction Three 01 four appro- 
pi iate hymns were sung at intervals during the evening 
with unwonted fervour* * 
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SERMON AT UNITV CHURCH, ISLINGTON, 

Sunday, April 28, 1870 . 

“And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted 
him, saving, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 
He said unto him, What is written in the law? how readest 
thou? And he answering said, Thou slialt love the Lord thy 
Ciod with all thy heart and with all th> soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right ; 
this do and thou shall live.” — LUKE X. 25 — 2S. 

According to this answer, which Jesus Christ gave 
to some of his disciples, and which we now see 
embodied in the text I have just read to you, the wa> 
to eternal life is the love of God. Jesus in reply said. 
“This do, and thou shalt live.” The only way to inherit 
everlasting life is to love the Lord with all our heart, 
with all our soul, and with all our strength, and with all 
our mind. This is “the whole law and prophets.” This 
is God’s fit st and highest commandment. The whole 
law, religious and ethical, is concentrated in this precept. 
If we fulfil this precept, if we love the Lord with our 
whole heart, mind, strength, and soul, we shall ceitainly 
inheiit everlasting life. 

But what is it to love pod? There are many who 
suppose that the love of God consists in simply accept- 
ing a lew dogmas and doctrines. Others theie aie who 
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think that the lo^e of God does not at all lie in the 
intellect or the understanding, but dimply in the pet* 
form nice of righteous deeds, which are acceptable to 
the Loid Others indulge m a sort of mystic senti- 
mentalism, and think they thereby love God. Theie 
aie, again, others who spend seveial boms of the day 
in mere contemplation, in abstiact conceptions, \n 
level ics and ecstacies, and they think the love of God 
consists in these tilings. Such views of the love of God, 
if not absolutely incoirect, only paitially represent the 
1 1 ut h The love of God embiaves all the depaitments 
of om hie. 1'ne sweetening and purifying and stiength- 
tiling influence of the love of God must be chenshed 
m ill tlie details of oui daily life, as well as in the 
gi .oldest aspirations and pm suits of men ; and unless 
th it is done, unless we find th*t theie is the love of God 
m our whole life, we ought not to adimmstei to our 
stives a salt of perfidious solace, and suppose that we 
hivt. loved G >d as wc ought to have loved Him Then 
onl) ought we to congratulate oui selves on having learnt 
to love God, when we have found that we love Him 
will) the intellect, with the lieait, with the soul, and with 
the will J/et us take these vanous elements of the love 
of God one after the other. 

Out love of God must, in the first instance, be 
intellectual We must love God with our w'hole under- 
standing, with all oui intellectual poweis. Om reason, 
our intellectual faculties, must all love God by loving 
tmth. He cannot love Gocf who does not love truth* 
He who is wedded to enoi, falsehood, fancy, delusion, 
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cannot be said to love God, for all truth is in God, and 
whoso lovtfth God must love truth ; and in proportion 
to our love of truth is our love of God. If we love 
errors and falsehoods we cast away our hearts from God, 
because God is perfect truth. There are some people 
who are afraid of the advance of scientific knowledge 
and enlightenment, simply because they feel that the 
progress of science will endanger the Church, upset 
men's faith, and take away from them the power of 
loving God. # No; alt truth harmonizes with all truth, 
whether it is physical or metaphysical truth— whether 
it is mathematical or religious truth. Every truth is 
welcome to us if we are lovers of God. We must 
welcome every form and species of truth. Let us open 
all the windows of our mind, and take in truth of all 
kinds and on all matters, as we take in the light and air 
of God. Let us freely and dispassionately and fearlessly 
welcome all kinds of scientific truth. Let us love 
science in all its varieties, in all its departments ; let 
us love every form of truth ; and let us be cfertain that 
truth can never upset truth. On the contrary, the more 
scientific we arc, the more religious we shall be ; the 
more we love scientific truths, the more we love God. 
That is what I mean by intellectual love of God. By 
loving truth we love God. Our uuderstanding and 
reasoning powers shall all be in unison with the spirit 
of God’s truth in the worlds of matter and mind ; and 
when we go to worship God, let us be sure that our love 
of God is founded upon tile rock of everlasting and 
enduring truth, that there is not a particle of error or 
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falsehood in our creed and in our conceptions of God. 
When love is well grounded upon the firm rock of 
truth, that love will stand firm through evei lasting 
ages. 

Our love of God must be not only intellectual, but 
also practical. We must love God with all our strength, 
not merely with all our mind. If we love God \ve must 
carry out His precepts into practice. That is hollow, 
hypoctitical, woildly love, which shows itself meiely in 
intellectual exercises, in dogmas and doctrines, but 
does not seek to exhibit itself in deeds of righteousness. 
Oui doctrine may be correct ; we may be very punctual 
and regular in attending our churches and chapels ; but 
if we are not hortest men, if we are not straightforward, 
if we are not pure in our character, pure in words and 
in actions, how can we stfy we love the Deity ? Can 
men love God, and yet at the same time love impurity 
and sin ? Can men love holipess and light, and at the 
same time abide in unholmess and darkness? If our 
hearts are wedded to the wot Id and its fascinations, how 
can we love the Lord, who is pure and holy ? Our 
charactet must be holy ; our hands must be veiy active 
in the discharge of those momentous duties which we 
owe to oui selves and to others, which we owe to those 
who ate near and dear to us, and to all mankind. We 
must always be found diligent, industrious, active and 
unwearied in our efforts* to promote the welfaie of 
others. We must never be idle ; we must never enter 
into the paths of wickedness, deceit, and fraud ; but 
whatsoever the Lord commanded}, that we should do. 
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Purity of character, cleanness, of conscience, is one of 
the highest treasures on earth, and we must try to gather 
up such ti ensures in our sojourn in this world. We 
must be assured that our lieiuts are pure in the sight of 
the Lord, else our devotion and prayer cannot be 
accepted by the L >rd. He looketh into the depths of 
our heai ts, and whoso kneeleth before Him, must satisfy 
Him that he desites to be pure. We must be righteous, 
we must piaeticaiU discharge our duties to society. Go 
and feed the hungiy aud clothe the naked, and quench 
the thirst of the t/iusty, and bring riches unto those who 
are poor, and divide your substance with those who are 
in need, Go to the hopeless, t lie poor, the miseiable 
children of God in various parts of the world, and tiy to 
befriend them and assist them aecoiding to your means 
and citcuin-jtances. Let God see that every one of His 
children is engaged all houis of the day in promoting 
the welfare of society ; le^us satisfy Him that we aie 
ready and willing servants, ready to do all that He 
com nands us to do, and to do it willingly with all out 
heart. If a mm, therefore, wishes to love G >J, he must 
try to be at the same time a faithful seivant of God. 
His love of God must be intellectual, and at the same 
time practical. We must love Him with all oui activi- 
ties and energies — with our whole strength. 

Our love of God must, m the third place, be devo 
tional. We must not rest satisfied with hollow deeds 
of righteousness, with empty morality. We must worship 
God, we must bring before F^im the offerings of our 
souls, — our thanksgivings, our hymns and prayers. Tne 
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soul must be at work as much as the hands ought to bt 
at work If the Intellect has made itself acceptable 
unto God, and if the hands have been found ready to 
give offerings unto the Loid, the soul mo«tnot be idle. 
Let the soul send foith all its best and noblest aspira- 
tions, its warmest praters unto God Let us be found 
unceasing in our pnyers God wishes to see all His 
c hiklren asst nbled in churches and chapels to glorify 
His name, and also round the family altar in older to 
render th tnks r m mgs in the domestic circle Na\, He 
demands fiom us pravers m solitude when no man is 
nc ir to lu. ir our makers, when no earthly e\es are near 
to slc what wt. do, no carthlv eais to hear what we are 
ibout to •'a) In solitude let us open our bents in the 
best minnci possible unto our God, for our best 
pr 15 eis, o ir best devotion il offumgs are those which 
we give unt) the Loid 111 solitude When we are alone 
we fed His thi tiling presence as we never felt before, 
ts we mm c m 00, perhaps, in large gatherings We 
then open our be nts fiedy and unrtservedl), and tell 
Hmi, as the dull tells its parents, what we need Let 
tut devotion be wurni l*t us not go through cold 
ritual, cold foin s ofprayei, but let our hearts be watm , 
let our souls give foith fresh senti nents and fresh 
pnjtrscverv moming We must love God wit u the 
soul If we do not worship God, how can we he sod 
to love God ? If He is the Highest and the Mightiest, 
should we not think it a privilege to approach Him and 
offt 1 our pnyers and thanksgivings before His great 
and ma.estic tlnone?# He who is above us all, who 
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filleth all spice, do as He not demand from us devS^oti,* 
homage aitd worship and heartfe# adoration ? Who 
ran think of the Lord and let his heart and soul remain 
cold? The very conception of the Deity naturally and 
spontaneously touches the chords of our soul, and 
instinctively we o ffei Him praise and glory, and we 
desire to do so time without end. The very idea of the 
Majestic and Supreme God presiding over the destinies 
of individuals and nations, the very conception of a Gtvi 
full of heavenly majesty, purity, and glory, calls forth 
our homage. We kn^el down almost without an effort, 
and the soul sends forth its best and warmest and sweet- 
est piayers. 

Hut, aho*e all, our love of God must he emotional ; 
we must love God \Mth the heait. That is the great 
thing needed in modern times. We have peilmps learnt 
to love God with the intellect, with tin? will, and with 
the soul. 'There aie places for woiship, there are 
hospitals and houses of chanty, and theie are also vast 
theological libraries. All these things prove most 
conclusively that our intellect is busily employed m 
seeking God, that our hands are active in serving Him, 
and that our souls are engaged in praising and adoring 
Him. Hut what of the henit? Do we not see that 
there is something like heat tlessne.ss, if 1 may so say, 
in the theology of the piesent day? Do we feel it 
comforting to out hearts ? Are our hearts cheered and 
refreshed when we draw near -to the Lord ? I admit 
that there aie many whose understanding and reason 
find satisfaction in correct conceptions of the Deity and 
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the next V&>r1d. I do admit that there are many men^ 
truly Christian men an||*women, in Christendom, whose 
Stands are ever ready to serve Cod practically, who are 
faithful servants of their Master, I do admit thal many 
are engaged regularly and punctually in worshipping 
God, and that in doing so they rigidly conform to the 
prescribed ritual. But the heart perhaps does not find 
that amount of comfort which it has \ right to demand. 

. We cannot ignore the heart. Stiff, heartless religion is 
no religion at all. We cannot mutilate any* department 
of life. Our whole lives must be m&jde acceptable to 
Cod. The love of God oucrht to nkven the whole of 
our lives. If our hands, and if the mind and soul have 
been brought as willing offerings before the Deity, why 
'should not the heart also he present there ? When we 
enter our churches, shall we leave our hearts behind in 
the domestic circle, in the place of business, in our 
offices and where our wealth is ? Shall we allow the 
wen id to devour and swallow up our hearts completely, 
so as to leave no residue for our God, our dear and 
beloved Father? Shall we allow the inVetests of the 
world to consume and exhaust our affections and will 
not a little be left for the Lord, who is or ought to be 
dearer to us than all things else in this world ? But, 
alas 1 our hearts do not feel, as they ought to feel, the 
Lord. \Ve know the Lord, we serve the Lord, and we 
worship the Lord, but the question is, “Do we love the 
Lord?” The very mention, of God's name ought to 
enkindle the best and purest affections of our heart. 
We ought to feel a thriUjrunning through the inmost 
9 
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depths of out 4 * he&rt as soon as we are reminded that a 
God, a Living and Loving Fatherf is present before us. 
Dry theology can never be interesting. Perhaps Christ- 
endom has for a long time passed through heartless 
systems of theology, and lifeless ritual. Perhaps the 
heart has been smothered under the crushing weight of 
too much intellectualism. Now the devotional feelings, 
the sentiments of the heart, must have due recognition ; 
)ou must not do injusiice to them. They must 4 have 
their due, # Let all our feelings, then, be called forth ; 
let us summon up all the warm sentiments of the heart, 
and let us bring our best feelings before the feet of the 
Deity. If we wish to love God, shall we venture to 
please Him with hollow professions of our moral life ? 
What are all these great deeds of patriotism and plnian 
thiopy ? If we have paid our debts and given alms to 
those who are weak and hungry, are we satisfied ? Let 
m.ir hearts be catechized. We must confess that we 
have neglected our hearts, that we have done them 
injustice, that we have not taken care of them properly. 
Many a^pei son will say, — ‘“Talk to me of father and 
mother, and brother and sister, and wife and children ; 
talk to me of riches and fame ; talk to me of the 
beauties and fascinations of the world,— you please me, 
)ou interest me immensely, you call forth my emotions. 
But talk to me of God, the heart does not feel Him ; 
my heart is benumbed; there is a sort of chill; my 
heart is cold, my heart is dry.” There is theology, there 
are vast and varied works of philanthropy of which I 
am apt to boast ; there are ]}ymns and prayers long and 
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numberless, — but after all the heart does not feel. Such 
a state of mind is indeed sad and painful. Oh, I wish 
I could hug my God to my heart ! Oh, I wish I could 
love Him as my Father, my loving and beloved Father! 
I wish I could ever keep Him in the midst of my heart. 
I wish I could love Him as the son ought to love the 
Fathef, as one ought to love his dearest and everlasting 
Friend. You have not given God your entire love if 
you have not yet loved Him with your heart. If you 
wish to inherit eternal life, love Him not only with your 
mind, with your will, with your soul, but also with your 
heart. Let your love of God be intellectual, practical, 
devotional, and at the same time emotional. Let there 
be warm love present in our hearts always, and let us 
try to cultivate it with mutual aid. When we see each 
other, let us now and then talk about the riches of God’s* 
love ; and the more we converse about God’s love, the 
more we shall enable each other, with the aid of mutual" 
experience, to love Him as our dear and common 
Father. In all spiritual and religious assemblies let us 
make this the grand topic of our conversation. Let us 
communicate to each other our experiences of Divine 
love, and soften each other’s heart. Let the name of 
Christ, who taught the world the riches of God’s love in 
the best and most impressive manner possible, not 
merely by loving Him during his lifetime, but by exhi- 
biting his grandest love of his Father by offering his life, 
— let his name be heard by all Christian men and 
women with warm feelings of love ; and, as he loved his 
Father with his whole heart, *and mind, and soul, and 
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Strength let us also try to imitate him, and render otir 
whole Irfres unto the Lord. Let not a single department 
in Pur life be estranged from God. Let us feel that the 
spirit of our life is in unison with the spirit of God, — 
that what He wishes, we wish too ; what He asks of us, 
that we give Him ; what He commands us to do, that 
we do as faithful servants ; whatsoever He loves* that 
we love too. In that way we shall be enabled to consti- 
tute a lovyig family on earth, with a Loving Father 
above. Feel your Father. My brothers and my sisters, 
I, as an luci/an, do humbly beseech you to feel the great 
God, who is your Father and my Father. Coming from 
a distant country, I am anxiously looking forward to the 
day when we shall all be united in the love of :God. In 
consequence of those dreary systems of theology through 
which Christendom has passed, the lifeless, heartless, 
cheerless dogmas of cold intellectualism, men’s hearts 
have become dry, and we cannot but feel the necessity 
of a shower of genial moral emotions and affections over 
the hearts of all men. I desire that Heaven should be 
opened^ wide, and there shall come from above a flood 
of the pure waters of life, which shall make us cool, and 
give comfort unto our dry and dreary souls. Do you 
not feel the necessity of such a shower? Do you not 
feel that men’s hearts have become dry? If the Living 
God is present tins morning in this large church. He 
certainly bears our prayers, and He shall answer our 
prayers. Let us look untft Him and say — “Our hearts 
are dry. Lord, we know tfyat Thou ait oul* Father, but 
our hearts are sunk in woxidlir.ess, and we cannot feel 
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Thee* We are lost amidst the charms and allurements 
of the world. The world draws us away. Our hearts 
cannot love Thee. Though we know Thee* yet we 
cannot love Thee.*’ If the Lord is present here* and if 
He sees with His own eyes to what a dreary condition 
we have reduced oursouls, and hearts* and minds, He 
will certainly satisfy the thirsty «ouL He alone is the 
abode of happiness ; He alone is the everlasting fountain 
of peace and comfort. I know it is possible to have the 
highest and best kind of enjoyment in the* Lord. There 
are some who think that if you do not perceive God 
with the senses,— ^that if you do not find in Him some 
thing to please your senses* you cannot love Him ; that 
none can love the spirit. Such a thing I can hardly 
believe. My own experiences tell me (and what I have 
seen in others confirms my conviction) that it is quite 
possible tx> approach an absolutely spiritual, unseen, and 
invisible God* yet spiritually clad* if I may so say, in all 
Ihe attributes of infinite loving-kindness and metev* 
—it is possible to feel the warmest kind of love fot 
r ;uch a loving leather. It is because we ^ do not 
feel His merCy that therefore We do not feel ourselves 
able to love Iiim. If the Lord is a Spirit, do we not 
see His mercy and loving-kindness in our daily life? 
l)o we not feel that His arms encompass us, and that, 
wherever we may happen to l>e, our great and merciful 
Father feeds us, that we do not feed ourselves, that He 
saves us, and that we do not save ourselves. If such is 
the Lord^oving-kindness unto us— unto us, great and 
miserable sinners* why shall We not love Him with ov« 
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ivhulo heart? If He is spiritual, is His spirituality atl 
ai gut merit that we ought not to love Him ? Is that an 
excuse and pretext which we should put forth in order 
to justify ourselves for not loving Him as we love the 
world? If we can love father and mothei, surely we 
can love Him who is the Mother of mothers and the 
Father of fathers, If we can give our entire hearts to 
those we love on earth, can we not, shall we not, give up 
the entire heajrt with the whole warmth of our emotional 
nature unto Him who is our best, our truest, and our 
Everlasting Friend ? That is what 1 am anxious to see 
amongst you. Show me that sort of love of Clod which 
alone can give you true life, and give the whole world 
true life. The world expects that from a nation which 
calls itself Christian. Give yotlr whole love to God, and 
you will enkindle similar love in others, and thus a vast 
and irresistible stream of pure love, going forth from 
this Christian land will fertilize the various countnes 
around, and thus we shall see opened on all sides of the 
earth living fountains of pure love. We shall not then 
drink of the wells which are now dry, but we shall drink 
at the feet of the Lord, we shall drink of the everlasting 
fountain of purity, and love, and wisdom, and strength, 
which can never be dry. Let us dig wells of living 
faith in our own hearts, and there shall come a 
perennial *ti earn of purity and peace, which shall flow 
on evet lastingly, brethren, love your God with your 
whole heart, with your Whole mind, with your whole 
will, and with your whole soul, and you Jhall inherit 
everlasting life, « 
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1UOGKD-9CHOOI/ UNION. 

Monday , May g, 1870, 

The annual meeting of this institution was held on 
Monday evening at Exeter Hall ; the President, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, K. G., in the Chair. f The attend* 
unce was as large as on any pievfous occasion, the vast 
hall being crowded throughout. On the platform were 
the following gentlemen ; — Lord Lawrence, Lord Pol- 
worth, Hon. A Kinnaird, M. Sir R. W. Carden, 
Mi T Chambeis, M P., I)r. Adair Crawford, Colonel 
hecher, and the Revs. W. ("adman, S. Lees, R. H. 
Killuk, K. Tucker, G. H Stanton, M C. Osborne, G. 
Starey and J. H. Wilson. The annual repoit having 
I) et n read by the Secietafy, the Chairman made an 
add less, after which t\Vo gentlemen spoke to the first 
resolution, moving the adoption of the Report Lord 
Sh Utesbury then said : We are lionouted tins evening 
by the presence of a veiy distinguished gentleimn from 
India, *ba takes the deepest interest in eveiythmg that 
tonrerns tlie welfare of England, and in all Hasses of 
our population } and 1 have, therefore, requested him 
to address a few words to this assembly I now, there- 
fore, r\U upon Reshub Chunder Sen to give us has 
opnnon^on this subject. 

Paboo Itcshub Chunder Sen said : My lord, I came 
to this meeting simply to sae and hear, not to speak ; 
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and, therefore, when I waa invited to take part in the 
proceedings, I felt quite unprepared to accept so kind 
an invitation. But, my lord, the object which has 
gathered us together this evening is a noble one, and is 
calculated to enlist the sympathy and interest of all 
classes of mankind j and I therefore feel that I ought 
to say one or two words to express my appreciation of 
that objecti Coming from India, where true education 
spreads amqjig the higher and middle Classes of society, 
but does not descend to the masses \ where pute litera- 
ture, and science, history, and mathematics, float almost 
on the surface of society, and are hardly to be found 
amongst the poorest and lowest Classes of the popula- 
tion, — coming from that country, I must say that I am 
Struck with astonishment at the amount of work which 
you have done for the education, enlightenment, and 
reformation of the phot. The sttlpendousness of the 
Work of chanty which this Ragged School Union has 
incessantly carried on for the last quarter of a centuty 
is indeed amazing. That more than 300,600 persona 
of the poorest Class have been saved from ignorance and 
poverty ) that there are 3,206 voluntary teachets, who 
are at present engaged in the work of educating the 
poor, and who have accepted that duty as a labour of 
love ; that more than 2oo persons who formerly belonged 
to the poorest and most destitute Class ate now engaged 
in the honourable avocation of teaching persons who 
how belong to that class ; that there are scores of young 
accomplished ladies who are engaged day after day in 
the work of giving instruction to the helpless young 
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childien, very rude and rough, who surround them, — 
these aie facts whose eloquence tells us, as no mere 
theory could tell us, that those who are engaged as 
tear hers, -or conductors, or supporters of these Ragged 
Schools, are really entitled to the gratitude of all those 
who have hearts to feel. My beloved friends, teacheis, 
and conductors of Ragged Schools, persevere in the 
great and noble work in which you have embarked. 
Persevere “heart within and God overhead.” Re not 
v rt rv anxious about the results of your work ; for in these 
mattei s, results cannot always he tangible and visible, 
but must be moie negative than positive. If you are 
sure tbit you have pi evented a large amount of crime, 
that von have saved many men belonging to the poorest 
and lowest class of the population, the very dregs of 
society, from leading crimini! and immoral lives : if you 
have leclaimed thousands of men from material and 
intellectual poverty ; if you have prevented hundreds of 
men fiom repeating the painful list of crimes recorded 
in the papers, whose exhibition by his lordship to this 
meeting cast a gloom over our hearts, — d you have done 
all that, you have done enough to make your lives 
acceptable unto God. You have within you the smiles 
of conscience to cheer you ; you have around you, 
beloved teachers, the smiling faces of those little 
children who gather round you day after day, and look 
up to vou fondly as if jou were their parents — smiling 
looks that cannot fail to comfort and cheer you. And, 
above all, there is the approbation of that Divine Being 
who superintends all wewks of charity, and sustains 
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everything that is truly benevolent and generous. Is 
He not always at hand to help you, and will He not 
abundantly reward you ? I hope and trust, my lord, 
that these humble words of an Indian friend to - Ragged 
Schools will be acceptable. 

The Chairman : I am sure I may he allowed to 
express on behalf of all here assembled our gratitude to 
our Indian friend ; and for the welfare of India Cod 
grant many such now, and for generations to come ! 

The meeting then sung the hymns, “From all that 
dwell below the skies.” 



SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL SESSION OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tuesday , May 10 , iSjo. 

At the annual collation of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, held at the Cannon Street Hotel* 
the Rev. Joshua Harrison, Chairman of the Union, 
presided* 

After the customary loyal toast and the National 
Anthem, 

The Pi evident said: We are favoured this after- 
noon with the presence of a guest whom I am sure you 
will al! welcome, and from whom you will wish to hear 
a few woids. (Applause.) In Consequence of changes 
made vvithm the la^t few years we may welcome him as 
a fellow-subject, though he comes from the other side 
of the world. Dr. Mullens, who is well acquainted with 
him, will introduce to you Baboo Keshub Chundcr Sen, 
from India. (Applause.) 

Dl Mullens : Mr. Chairman and Christian brethren, 
the committee of the Congregational Union have invited 
my friend Mr. Sen, who has recently arrived fiom India, 
to dine with them to-day. They have done so for this 
reason. They are aware of the position which Mr. Sen 
occupies in the religious world of India, and they know 
also that he is one of those who are seeking to promote 
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a great reform in the religious thought of the empire* 
and especially in the Presidency of Bengal, in which he 
was born. They are also aware that of late years great 
progress has been made amongst the educated gentle- 
men of Bengal and oth^r parts of India, and it 
is a matter of common report that Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the leader of this new school of religious 
thought, has not only been a distinguished teacher in 
the city of Calcutta, but that he has visited the upper 
provinces of India, and the cities of Madras and Bombay, 
in order to promote the same great reform. I had the 
pleasure of knowing him in Calcutta. I have often 
seen the body of religionists of which lie is the principal 
teacher, and I have attended their worship. In recent 
years the promotion of education in India, both secular 
and religious, has done a great deel to break down the 
belief in the old idols of Hinduism ; and it has been 
the lot of Mr. Sen, and those woiking with him, to 
gather round them as a nucleus a body of laymen, who 
have cast away the old idols, and with them some of the 
institutions that their fathers thought wise and right 
They repudiate caste, and seek to have their women 
enlightened by education and to abolish polygam). 
They have taken up a Theistic position. Mr. Sen will 
speak of this matter presently; but we :an regard him 
and his friends as piactical reformers of that great 
system of Hinduism which has now ruled over the 
thought and life of Hindostan and the Hindu popula- 
tion for something like 3,000 or 4,000 years. Mr. S<-n 
has been distinguished among the Theists of Bengal for 
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the thoioughness of his proceedings There was a 
notable gentleman m Calcutta, Baboo Debendro Nath 
Tagore, who was this leader of this school , but he, 
although i most excellent man, and one whom Chnstian 
missionaries who knew him hkve always regarded for his 
personal character with very great respect, was in our 
judgment far too ready to compromise his views because 
of the customs that prevailed around him ^ and the 
Consequence wa^, Theist as he professed to^be m recent 
years, he submitted fir too closely to the institutions of 
ciste Mr Sen a few veirs ago, when he rime to the 
fiont of the Thcnstic school as one of their most tloquent 
te u hers, discerned the inconsistency of that position, 
and he said — “If we are tine Theists, and recognise ill 
men is of one blood, we cmnot compromise ourselves 
with taste and the consequence was, be led a seces 
sion from the origin d school He is thus the leadet of 
the reforn ed school amongst the Thcishc religionists 
of Indu Now, Ian sure that the descendants of the 
Punt ms will gi\e such \ man a welcome to d ty (Loud 
appliuse) If out Bui it in fatbits were esteemed and 
beloved for anvllung it was for then thoiough principle 
The\ were piepared to give up everything foi principle 
Th^y admitted no compromises, and the consequenc e 
wis they went forw ud to imprisonment, to chains, md 
even to death Such a nun as \Tr Sen rpiy be assured 
on the part of tlie OongregUionahsts of England of the 
most hearlv s>mpathi Let rmy man submit himself to 
a teaching which he believes to be sound and right, and 
follow his conscience to the iast degree, and, whatever 
ic 
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be the Consequence, amongst us at least he will always 
bo honoured for the thoroughness of his principles 
(Applause.) 

Baboo Ke&hub Chunder Sen, who on rising was 
greeted with great applause* said : — Mr. Chairman 
and friends, I thank yon heartily for the kind words 
that have just been said about myself and the great 
movement in which I have been humbly engaged for the 
last twelve years. I am glad to say that wherever I go 
I carry with me the wishes of all liberal-minded 
Christians. They all sympathise with me, and say 
God-speed ; they all sympathize with me in the great 
Theistic movement which lias been carried on in India, 
and on which I believe the future welfare of my country 
depends. You have asked me to say a few words about 
this movement; I gladly respond to your call. I have 
always felt that the Brahmo Somaj, or the Reformed 
National Church of India, to which I belong, is God's 
work in the fulness of time. It is a great thing to 
emancipate a large number of human beings from the 
thraldom of idolatry and caste, and it is ju^t that work 
in which we are engaged. Those who have never been 
in India will hardly be able to realize the stupendous 
difficulties which lie in our way. They know that the 
work is great, but they are not alive to the amount of 
difficulty which is to be overcome, and the amount of 
opposition and persecution which has to be met. Many 
of my young friends have oftentimes been excommuni- 
cated by their ca3te people, and driven away from their 
homes ; some have been asked to leave their wins, and 
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children, and parents, their brothers and sisters, and all 
who aie deaf and near to them; many have been 
deprived of their means of livelihood ; some have been 
obliged to leave those villages in which they were born ; 
and all this has been submitted to foT the sake of truth 
ami G )d. (Applause ) They felt that it was thetr duty 
to themselves, to their country, and to their God, to 
gloufy Him and magnify truth in the face of the direst 
pet secution and opposition. Hundred* of their anta 
gomsts gathered round them, and, by persuasion and 
entreaty on the one hand, and threatening on the other, 
tried to drive them back, as it were, into Hinduism 
but their conscientious convictions stood firm, and 
through prayer and with the strength of God thev 
eventually succeeded in overcoming opposition, and now 
they stand before the whole world, — a small band of 
faithful, earnest, and honest men ; and I hope wherevet 
their names are mentioned, wherever their movement 
is known, they will have the best prayers and the best 
wishes of ail who are interested in the welfare of man 
kind (Applause.) We are engaged m a gieat work, 
and every day and every hour of our life we feel that 
we are not equal to the task, and unless we have the 
Almighty on out side we shall fail, most decidedly fail 
to rescue the millions of our countrymen from idolatry 
But oh, it is a grand work, and if all* that is near and 
dear to us he taken away from us, and we are deprived 
of all the blessings of life, if * all manner of destitution 
and want were to stare us in the face, yet if we could 
thereby glorif) God and sa#e our countn men, we would 
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think it a work worth dying for. (Loud applause.) 
Great sacrifices must be gone through, whether in India 
or in England, if you want to nugnify truth ; you mu^t 
sacrifice riches, and fit me, and the pleasures of yoor life. 
I am glad that though we differ in matters of opinion 
on some |*>ints, yet still there is a common platform on 
winch we all stand. It has been said, and I heard it 
remaiked just now, that I havL* fallen into the hands of 
the Unitarians rn England. This is not the case. I 
ha\e been endeavouring to fraternize with all Christian 
sects and denominations, and I say most emphatically 
and frankly that it is iry hearty and sincere desire to 
accept truth wherever I find it. (Applause.) If there 
is anything grand, or ennobling, or purifying in the 
Nonconformist movement in England, I hope you will 
not find me slow to accept it. (Applause.) I know 
that you have set examples of strict conscientiousness ; 
you have shown that you are Teady to rely upon youi- 
selves and upon your independent exertions for the 
maintenance of your Church and for the propagation of 
your views. With that spirit of independence and 
liberty I fully sympathise, and I hope and trust that the 
time will come when we shall no longer have to depend 
upon Government aid. (Applause.) I hope the time 
is coming when every individual will have to depend 
upon himself, and will live in the way consistent with 
the dictates of conscience, and will discharge his duties, 
placing his own Maker before him as his only guide and 
his only friend. If God is with ns, we need not look to 
man for aid. Organized co-operation is certainly a great 
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fttSthnhent of success, but in all these matters \ve have 
mainly and principally to look to God for His aid and 
assistance, fof We find that the best earthly resources 
are as nothing compared with the gigantic work which 
lies before us\ Therefore t say, depend upon God* and 
wherever you go truth will prevail. If there are differ 
ences of opinion, let us discuss them with candour, 
dispassionately and calmly. (Applause.) \Ve may be 
Wedded to our own doctrines ; we are apt to think that 
beyond the pales of our own denomination there is no 
truth ; and oftentimes people, under the impulses ol 
their weak nature, begin to feel that all truth is monopo- 
lized by their <HWn sects ) but 1 believe, that in spite of 
mir natural partiality, in spite of our fondness for our 
own denominations, there is still a large, broad ground 
of truth outside, and that in some matters, if not in all, 
we may associate with others who do not belong to our 
denomination. (Applause.) I ant glad that there are 
liberal-minded Christians, not onlv here, but m India, 
who thus associate with Us and extend to us the hand ol 
lellowship. 1 thank them for their good wishes and 
their warm prayers, and 1 hope and trust that as time 
rolls on, sects and denominations will harmonise with 
each other, arid instead of looking at points of differ 
ence, will try to stand upon a common platfot m,~ *■ when 
all sects into which Christ's Chuich has, been divided 
will form one Universal brotherhood, and when men m 
all countries, and members of*all races and communities 
Will see that God is their Father, and that they arc 
bound for the sake of conscience, and for the sake of 
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their own welfaie and the welfare of mankind, to filter* 
nize, We shall then realize the great truth that there is 
but one true Church as there is only one true Cod* 
As it is impossible to believe, recognise, or worship two 
Cods, so it is impossible for us to believe any two 
churches or sects to be both true, both infallible. There 
can be but one true God and one true Church, Let 
us, therefore, promote free discussion and free inquiry : 
let us spread education amongst the upper classes, the 
middle classes, and the poorer classes of mankind; let 
us scatter the blessings of a liberal, useful education, 
both general and technical, far and wide. It is educa 
tion that has revolutionized all India throughout its 
length and breadth, and caused a sort ot social, moral, 
and spiritual fermentation all over that vast peninsula 
and I hope, therefore, that wherever there is a liberal 
true, useful education, there will be a similar revolution 
effected, and as soon as men's old systems get exploded, 
as soon as their old faith is unsettled, as soon as the 
influence of education reaches the heart, all nations will. 
Under the guidance of God begin to feel a hungering 
and thirsting after the true light unto salvation, and in 
the fulness of time in every country you will find the 
true Church coming oir. In India We are hopefully 
looking forward to the time when a grand national 
organization will be effe'^d amongst the rSo,o 00,000 
of the population, when all distinctions of caste will be 
destroyed, and the Church of the One Supreme Lord 
established throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. Then I hope and trust England and India 
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will look upon each other with cordial affection and 
mutual confidence and with true spiritual tenderness \ 
then there will be no more bickerings, as unfortunately 
we see nowadays between Members of the ruling race 
and the subject population j the European residents 
will not look down upon the natives, as is unfortunately 
the case too often, nor will the natives became disloyal 
and hostile to the Members of the ruling race, as is also 
unfortunately the ease too often j but the people will 
understand their rulers and the rulers wffl understand 
their [iconic ;-*the rulers will know that India is not a 
country to be trifled with, but that the destiny of so 
many millions human beings Constitutes a stupendous 
trust reposed by Ood Himself in the hands of the British 
nation— (loud applause)-— and the people of India will 
come to find that God sent the British nation to help 
them, and that if they piove faithful and loyal, they will 
u-eeive from the hand of the British rulers all those 
great blessings which they are designed by Providence 
to confer on them. Thus will all mkunderstanding be 
removed, and there will be good feeling and fraternal 
intercourse esriblished between Englishmen and the 
population of India. I have made these few ranlbling 
lemarks in compliance with youf kfnd request, atld 1 
hope and trust you will accept them in Che spirit in 
which they are offered. (Long continued applause.) 

Tire company then separated. 
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SPKKCH AT THJ5 EAST ltfDIA ASSOCIATION 

Friday May fj, 1876. 

A Crowded meeting, called by the Council of the 
East India Association* wa?< held on Mav t^th at the 
Society of Arts, to hear an address by Miss Mary 
Carpenter on her work for the promotion of female 
education in India, 0. Wren Hoskyns, Esq. M. T v 
was in the rhaifc In her address* Miss Carpenter 
refei ted to her three journeys to India* taken with the 
object of showing sympathy with, and learning the wants 
of, female education In India. Acknowledging that tie 4 
liritish Government desired to do all it could for the 
welfare of India* she pointed nut that there was also 
wanting sympathy springing from an individual and 
mutual knowledge of each other’s social habits and 
manners’. Her object had not been to found institutions, 
but to learn what could be done to help native gentle 
men in the great work Which until recently they could 
not promote, but upon which they were now disposed 
earnestly to entm, 'There W;ts no want of knowledge 
of 3 our language in India, but one gn-at obstacle to the 
impiovertleru of female educitioit was the Want uf female 
teachers. She determined fmm the first to avoid any 
interference with the social customs or religious belie! 
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of the natives ; and her reception by the native gentle- 
men was most gratifying. At present girls went taken 
from school at eleven years of age, partly because it was 
not considered proper for them to remain tinder male 
teachers after that age, and this was naturally a gieat 
drawback. The young men of India could come to 
England and get a high-class* education, hut no such 
advantage was enjoyed by the female population. 
Hiving referred to several native gentlemen who had 
suffered religious persecution for their efforts to emanci- 
pite their ladies from the social customs of India, Mbs 
Carpenter detailed the mode which she adopted to 
hiing about an improved system of instruction bv native 

a, 

female teachers, and the valuable assistance which had 
been rendered by English ladies. In conclusion, she 
pointed out the necessity of Government finding some 
icspectable house of lodguient for English female teach- 
ers going to India, such provision not being made at 
present. She had money for present use, and did not 
fear any failure on that bead. What was chiefly wanted 
was Government recognition of female teachers as 
essential, and Government aid to female as well as to 
male schools in India. ('Cheers.) 

In the course of Miss Carpentei’s address, after 
reviewing the state of female education in the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies, she gave the following account 
of bet observations in Calcutta :~In Calcutta the bene- 
volent Mr. Bethune, in order to promote female educa- 
tion among the higher classes of Hindus, erected for it 
a magnificent building ; an«JMie himself suppoited the 
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school during his life. Dr. Duff also established rt. 
large Girls’ school, and his name is held in the highest 
reverence in Calcutta bv all, whether English or natives, 
and many owe their whole education to his exertions; 
he was the first who originally induced the missionaries 
to pay their chief attention to schools as the means of 
improving the natives. I regret to sav that I saw in 
Calcutta extremely little effort for female education 

among the natives : in fact, I am not aware of any 

* 

school (at any rate, of importance J established by the 
n itives themselves in Calcutta. The Government has 
been in the habit of helping them to the utmost. We 
sometimes find that too much fostering rather slackens 
personal effort ; and I think this is the case in Calcutta. 
In another respect, however, this Presidency is much in 
advance of the other parts of the country ; here the 
Rajah Ram Mohun Rov, who visited England, was the 
leader in India of pure Theistic worship more than 
forty years ago. He first broke the bonds of supersti- 
tion ; he was persecuted by his family, and exiled from 
his home ; blit he succeeded in establishing the worship 
of the One True God in Calcutta, where he founded and 
endowed a place of worship for the One True God. He 
came to England, where he died, to our great i egret. 
What he did was not completely lost, though for some 
time it did not appear as if much impression had been 
made. After a time, however, the movement was revived. 
I need not enter into any account of it, because the 
gentleman is present who may be legarded as the head 
of it, Baboo Keshub Chundfer Sen. I found continually 
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throughout my journey that the native gentltmen who 
were advanced in their religious opinions, who dared 
to throw off the shackles of idolatry and 6penly to 
renounce it, were those who were most ready to treat 
their wives as equals, and bring them forward in all 
respects as far as the customs of society permitted. In 
Calcutta, then, among the Brahmos and Theists, I 
found an advance in many respects beyond what I had 
seen in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji (Honorary Secretary to tfie 
East Indian Association) spoke at some length in com- 
plimentary terms of the good influence which Miss Car- 
penter had exercised on India, 

Thef Chairman said he knew he should only be anti- 
cipitmg the feeling of every one present in offering the 
best thanks of the meeting to Miss Carpenter for the 
information she had given. He had much pleasure in 
introducing to the meeting Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, 
a gentleman who had unbound one of the tightest of all 
the chains that bind mankind, the chains of local and 
national prejudice ; and who, he was sure, would not 
have laboured in vain in assisting towards that great 
union which all Chi istians and all those who worship 
the One Tiue God must wish to see spread upon the 
earth. 

Baboo Keshuh Chunder Sen said it gave him great 
pleasure to be able to bear his humble testimony in 
England, as he had done more* than once in India, to 
the noble work which Miss Carpenter had done for the 
promotion of female education in India. The warm 
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And philanthropic interest she had evinced in that work, 
the readiness with which she had risked her life and 
health and exposed herself to many inconveniences and 
hardships, entitled her not only to the lasting gratitude 
of the Indian nation, hut to the sympathy and respect 
oF all in England who appreciate useful woik. When 
the list important public female school worthy the name 
was established by the late Mr. Bethune in the metro- 
polis of India, during the administration of the late 
Lord IXilhousie, it evoked a feeling of discontent 
throughout the country, and excited great opposition 
and bitterness ; but in spite of a large number of con- 
seivitive and orthodox men saying, ‘Thus far shah thou 
go, and no farthei,” the advancing waves of progress 
went on till at last, not onlv in the large cities and 
presidency towns, but even in the small provincial towns 
and villages, school after school rose up, and, in the 
course of a few yeais, not only Were there scores, but 
hundreds of little girls coming day after day in order to 
receive instruction in vernacular literature, in arithmetic 
and in writing. In carrying out the work of female 
education great impediments, some of them of an almost 
insuperable character, li id to be overcome, and many 
defects had to be rectified. In a country where little 
girls became mothers when they would hardly be sup- 
posed in civilized countries to have attained the mar- 
riageable age, and wheie they became grandmothers 
when pei haps they ought* to think of marrving; girls 
could receive education only foi three or four years at 
most in a public school, thepir education stopping at a 
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time whep i; caught to begin. This c vis tom of premature 
marriage was pernicious not only physically, but intel- 
lectually and morally considered ; for the work of 
education was arrested when little girls, having become 
mothers, began to talk with ridiculous gravity of the 
duties they owed to their children, ft was, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to supplement this deficient system 
of education of native girls with zenana instruction. 
As soon as that want was felt, many kind-hearted ladies, 
both m India and in England, took up the matter with 
an amount of earnestness which was very creditable to 
them. They combined in order to get funds, and sent 
out trained governesses to visit native ladies in then 
own houses. Zenana instruction was indispensably 
necessary for the real welfare of the country so long as 
the system of seclusion prevailed, which, lie felt, would 
pievail for a considerable length of tune. Another want 
which was deeply felt was the want of feni de teacheis, 
and just at the time when that want was beginning to be 
felt, Miss Carpenter ai rived m India. Hei advent was 
coidially and enthusiastically hailed by those who were 
dnecting their efforts towards the improvement of the 
education of females in India. They knew she would 
help them, and she did help them. She saw the want 
with her own eyes. At once she saw that without a large 
number of well-t rained native female teachers it was 
im;K)imiblt$ to make female schools really useful. She, 
theiefore, represented the mafler to several distinguish- 
ed native gentlemen iiy Calcutta, in Bombay, and in 
Madias* Many, of course, dipnoi show their appreciation* 

it 
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of the usefulness of the scheme. They were backward 
in the matter ; a few, however, stepped forward man- 
fully, and assured her of their warm interest in the 
scheme, and their readiness to do all in their power to 
help her. She was then obliged to lay the matter before 
the Government, Unfortunately the Government also 
had serious misgivings as to the feasibility of the scheme, 
not that th£y were unwilling to educate native women, 
but they felt that it might interfere with the prejudices, 
and shock the feelings of the native population if they 
went too far m such a delicate matter ; and it was not 
till instructions were sent out bv the Seciefniy of State 
for India, that the Government Tr j gan to be refills m 
earnest about it. It was then that the Government 
sanctioned a liberal grant for the purpose of establishing 
and supporting notmal female schools in each of the 
piesidency towns. In Bengal hardly anything had vet 
been done towards die establishment of those normal 
schools As Miss Carpenter had already very justlv 
said, Bombay wa** far ahead of Bengal in the matter of 
female education. Me had visited some of the best 
schools m Bengal and Bombay, and fie could say fiom 
his own e.xpei ienre that there was a larger number of 
gnis receiving public education in Hombav than in 
Bengal ; but while Bengal d ; d not come up to Bombay 
as far as regarded evtent of education, Bengal was not 
behind Bombay in the matter of solidarity and depth. 
Already several books had been published by native 
ladies of Bengal of a realty valuable character ; among 
others a drama, a beautiful story, and some charming 
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verses on the beauties and sublint ties of creation. A 
periodical was also published in Hens**!, to which 
Bengalee ladies very often sent ‘most charming contri- 
butions, mostly verses, which native ladies took gi-eat 
delight in composing. Some of the best Tn<£flt»c Hymns 
wne from the pen of Brail mo lidies. This showed that 
native ladies were not slow to learn. The Government 
having come forward with a liberal grant, it was the duty 
. of the natives of India to co-operate with ^he Govern- 
ment in a friendly and harmonious manner, in order to 
give effect to the noble scheme which Miss Carpenter 
had suggested, and which, through the instrumentality 
of Government, had been realized at least in one of the 
presidency towns. If full effect could be given to that 
project, if a sufficient number of schools could be 
brought into existence, not only in the presidency 
towns, but in the chief provincial cities in the North- 
West and in the Punjib, India would be supplied with 
that which it most wanted at the present time. He 
hopetj and trusted that those English ladies, who were 
present, would well weigh all that had been said by Miss 
Caipenter, and that they would all be stimulated by her 
fximple. He tull v agTced with Mr. Oadabhai Naoroji 
that we must not too sanguinely look forwaid to actual 
and viable and tangible results, but we must look 
beneath the smface, in order to see whether or not Miss 
Carpenter's visit to India had produced a lasting impres- 
sion on the nitive public mind, and on the minds of all 
those who wer* really interested in the woik of female 
education in India. • 
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A brief discussion followed, and Mr. Sen suggested 
the formation of a Society in England for the promotion 
of female education in India. This idea was warmly 
supported by Miss Carpenter. Mr. Davie, of the 
Religious Tract Society, observed that societies already 
existed for that object, to which Mr. Sen rejoined tint 
they were of a sectarian character, and that what was 
wanted was secular instruction, apart from tire doctrines 
of the Protestant, Roman Catbolic, or any other creed. 
This sentiment seemed to meet with the general 
approval of the audience, among whom were two native 
ladies. 
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Tuesday , May 77, 1S/0. 

Thf fifty-fourth anniversary of the Peace Society was 
held on May 17, at Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields, under* 
the presidency of Mr. J. W. Pease, M. P., supported by 
Mr. A. Illingwor’h, M. P M Mr. Henry Richard, M. R, 
(Secretary of the Society), Rev. Dr. Binney, Mr. Henry 
Pease, Ehhu Burritt, the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, 
M. Fied. Passy and M. Martin Baseband. The Sectetary 
Save a resume of the annual report of the Society, The 
following resolution was thus moved:— 

“That this meeting lejoices to know that a strong 
conviction of the folly, imqu'ty, an 1 unchristian charar- 
tei of war is spreading widely among the populations of 
IL111 ope, and earnestly invokes the aid of all instructors 
of youth, conductors of the public press, and ministers 
of icligion to extend and deepen so salutary a 
sentiment.” 

After this had been spoken to by the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell Biown, of Liverpool, and M. Frederic Passy, 
Secretary of the Pans League of Peace, Baboo Keshub 
(‘humler Sen, who was received with great applause, 
s»aid: — 

Ladies and gentlemen, it affords me great pleasure 
to stand on this platform, and express to you my deep 
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and heartfelt interest in the Peace Society. England 
has been followed by France, and now France is being 
followed by India. 1 speak to you to-night as a Hindu. 

I assure you that I must thoroughly sympathise with 
the Pence Society in the great and noble object it has 
in view. If you ask me why I am opposed to war, I say 
at once I am so by nature, by education, and, above aP, 
by religion. (Applause.) I belong to a race of people 
who are well known as a very quiet and mild race. I 
come from Ilidia— a land which is inhabited by the 
Hindus, who love peace, who have an innate aversion 
and repugnance to war and hostility ; I may therefore 
say 1 was born a lover of peace. Secondly, education 
confirmed what my national character taught me. The 
more I read English books, and the more my mind was 
imbued with Western liberal knowledge, the more I felt 
that there was nothing so hateful as war. It is true, 
as has been just now said by the reverend speaker who 
moved the resolution which I have been asked to 
support, that histoiy has been taught in a very bad way, 
teaching young learners to admire the grandeur of wai, 
and to overlook as it were the dark side of the thing. 
It is true that when I read history I found expressions 
calculated to stimulate my admiration and respect for 
those who achieved success in the battle-field ; blit at the 
same time, if history is fact and not fiction, it cannot 
possibly conceal all those atrocities which are calculated 
to raise our strongest indignation. When we read of 
battle-fields, do we not find there something which, 
while it excites our pity an<4 compassion towards those 
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who suffer, leads us to hate and condemn those whose 
brutal atrocities caused the sufferings ? English fcduca-f 
tion, therefore, instead of making me give up my 
national characteristics, which I always dearly cherish, 
strengthened them, and enabled me to become a 
stronger and more hearty hater of war and 
bloodshed. 

Above all, my religion tended in the same direction. 
As a member of the Universal Church of love and 
brotherhood, 1 cannot but declare my most vigorous 
and emphatic protest against war in all its forms, mild 
nr deadly. ( Applause.) I have come to a Christian 
c uintry in order to study all the varied and numerous 
aspects of Christian thought, feeling, and acdon ; but 
I must say candidly I cannot understand how Christ- 
ians, as Christians, can fight so brutally as they often 
do. As a Hindu, 1 cannot understand — and indeed l 
look upon it as a great anomaly in Christendom — how 
year after year the most deadly and destructive weapons 
of war and engines of torture aie bemg invented in order 
to carry the ait of slaughtering brother man to peifec- 
tion. These, surely, are barbarities which have cast a 
slur upon a Christum nation, and which, for the honor 
of a Christian nation, ought to be removed and obliterat- 
ed instantaneously. (Applause.) 1 really feel thi Hied 
m the midst of this assembly. Every word that has 
been uttered tonight in condemnation of war and 
bloodshed has called forth*enthtisiastic cheers ) and I 
am glad to find that those words especially which were 
uttered as a eulogy upou^the present Liberal Ministry 
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have been received with great approbation I hope and 
ti ust fflat under this vigorous Ministry every legitimate 
attempt will be made to save your Christian country 
from the evils of war and from the reproach of encou- 
raging war. I realiy cannot tell how the followers of the 
Prince of Peace can ever go to war* (Hear, hearj It 
has been said, and may oftentimes be repeated in future, 
that a small number of men, however educated and 
powerful they may be, on the banks of the Thames, can 
nevei expect *o revolutionize the whole world. Ideas ot 
war and the very spirit of war are said to have been 
established in the very heart of man, and it is therefore 
held to be impossible that the Peace Society will ever 
achieve Success in its mission. But I do not and cannot 
believe that if we all bring our best energies arid our 
best sentiments into play we shall fail. (Cheers.) We 
shall not fail if God is on our side, if truth, mercy, and 
love are on our side. (Cheers.) Tell me, is there not 
something appalling in the very idea of a battle ? If we 
only Lake into account the number of those who have 
been made orphans and widows, and the huge amount 
of suffering and heavy pecuniary losses caused to indi- 
viduals and nations, the crimes, perpetrated in the hear 
of warlike excitement, the evils attendant on standing 
armies, ar.d all manner of atrocities inseparable from 
war, I cannot for one moment believe that men who 
profess to be Christians will hesitate to do all in their 
power to check and destroy The spirit of war. The 
demon of war lequires to lie crushed down immediately 
and in every possible way. tfy lesorting to newspapers. 
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hv using our influence in our own private circles, by 
menus of public preaching, and by means of olSfr own 
example and conduct, let us try to induce all sections of 
the human family to fraternize with each other. Oh for 
the day when the din of battle shall no longer be heard 
upon earth ! Oh for the day when brother shall wel- 
come brother, and sister shall welcome sister in the 
language and in the spirit of true spiritual and moral 
fellowship ! That day is surely coming ; on all sides 
we see cheering signs of international intercourse nod 
brothtihood. Every nation through its civilization and 
glowing enlightenment is beginning to feel that war 
must be extinguished and peace promoted. And I hope 
the true spiiit of Christian love will be breathed into 
individuals and nations, and that men will strive no 
longer to fan the fl ime of international animosities, but 
in everv possible way to bring about reconciliation. I 
shall now with your permission read a beautiful Sanskiit 
conpW, which will no doubt interest you ; — 

“15m far* n 1 

*nfs¥i*?rf: f%‘ n” 

“Forgiveness conquers men. What is theie which 
foigiveiu'ss cannot achieve? What can the wicked do 
to him who holds the sword of peicein his hand ? v All 
Chiistian individuals and nations who hold this sword 
of forgiveness and peace in their bands will achieve the 
greatest triumph which it is possible for man to achieve 
— a victory far more glorious than any victory that was 
achieved in the battle-field—a victory of peace over war 
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— a victory of truth over error, of light over darkness, 
of brdlherhood over enmity, strife, and contention. I 
call upon all my brethren m England, I call upon 
France, and Germany, and Italy, and all continental 
Governments, I call upon generous-heaited statesmen, 
philanthropists, educationists, Sunday-school teachers, 
and reformers of all classes, I call upon all, as an 
humble representative of the Hindu race, to combine 
together in order to kill the dejnon war, and piomote 
“peace on ea*th and good-will among men.” (Loud 
cheers.) 



SPEECH ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN INDIA, 
AT A MEETING HELD BY THE LONDON 
AUXILIARY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 

St. James' \ ffa ft, Thursday , May IQ, 1870 

Thil annual demonstration of the United Kingdom 
Alliance took place last night, May 19, ^nd drew 
together an audience that completely ailed Si, James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly. Lot d Claud Himilton, M.T, was in 
the chan. Among those on the platform were Di Lush, 
M P , Mt. IL Rule), M. P , Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Di 
Micken/ie, Piovost of Inverness, Mr. Caiter, M P, 
Mi S Pope, Q C , Mr DalwuV, M P, Mr B Whit*- 
woith, J P, Mr J H Kopei, Cipt. Pirn, M P, Mr. 
Wballe^ M P, and Mi, T Whitworth, M P 

The tollowmg resolution was adopted by the meeting 
nub the utmost enthusiasm, theie being but one dis 
sentient '—Moved by Di Mackenzie, J P, Inverness, 
seconded by Aldetman Cartel, M P, Leeds; and 
supported by Baboo Keshub Chundei Sen, of 
Calcutta *— 

“ That this meeting expresses its strong disnppiobi 
tion of anv sjstem of legislation, whethei administered 
m the United Kingdom or Bntish India, by which the 
sale of intoxicating liquors»is maintained for put poses of 
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revenue, in opposition to the social and moral interests 
of the community ; and this meeting earnestly hopes 
that statesmen of all parties will give proofs of an 
enlightened and Christian spirit, by opposing themselves 
in word and deed to a system so inherently corrupt and 
productive of the most deplorable results”. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who was received with 
vociferous applause, lasting several minutes, said * 
My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, — I gladly rise to 
respond to your call, because I take very great interest 
in this question. (Hear, hear.) The subject which we 
have met to-night to consider, is, I believe, not one of 
mere local interest, (Hear, hear.) India is as much 
interested in this great question as England. (HeaT, 
hear.) I believe you expect from me a few words on 
this subject, in its bearings on my country, India. I, 
therefore, feel justified in rising. But tins is not my 
only justification. My nationality offers a more cogent 
plea which I may use in self-defence. I belong to the 
Hindu race— ft race remarkable for abstemiousness, and 
well-known in the world as a simple, quiet, peace-loving 
people, who are not addicted to strong intoxicating 
liquors. (Cheers.) I am glad to be this night sur- 
rounded on all sides by so large a number of my tern- 
pcranoe friends? (Cneers.l It immensely gratifies me, 

I must say', to see that theie are not meiely hundreds, 
but thousands and tens of thousands in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and in' other countries of Europe, 
who, like the Hindus, are simple in their habits and who 
hate and abhor intoxicating drinks. (Cheers.) My 
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friends* allow me to say that in my first public utter- 
ances, I honoured the British nation, and blessed and 
thanked it for all the blessings which have been and are 
at present being showered upon our country. I am one 
of the most loyal subjects of Her Majesty Queen Victo 
ria. , ( Cheers.) But at the same time it grieves me to 
say that there are blots in the administration of India 
(Hear, hear.) And some of them are of a very serious 
and appalling character. When I throw my heart and 
soul into this meeting, and stand forward on this plat 
form to rail for the legislative suppression of liquor 
traffic in India, I feel far more strongly than any of you 
heie present can possibly feel. (Cheers.) For the 
British Government in India has no excuse TfT pretext 
whatever for carrying on this dangerous and iniquitous 
traffic. There we feel no necessity for this liquoi. 
“Here,” of course, some may say, “it is a great want ; 
it is daily used by the people, and drinkingjs a national 
custom. Some may abuse that custom, and become 
intemperate”. But this cannot be said of the Hindus. 
In India, can the Bntish Government fully vindicate 
themselves by putting forward any reasonable grounds 
for encouraging liquor traffic ? That is impossible, for 
our people do not require intoxicating drinks. (Cheers ) 
I go for miles and miles together in the rural districts in 
Bengal, and l ask my countrymen if they have ever seen 
a brandy-bottle before, and they invariably say they hive 
not. Oh 1 how bad it is to demoralize that people hy 
placing temptation in their way! (Loud cheers) Is 
thit not shocking, is that^not grieving to every honest 
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Indian heart 5 Go into the quiet litHe tillage* m the 
provinces, and vou there see homely Hindu life m it* 
purity and charming simplicity, such as has not been 
surpassed in anv other portion of the globe, but \fhere is 
that purity and where is that simplicity now ? It is fast 
thing out amid the ravages of so-called civilization I 
hive freely acknowledged that the British nation has 
been educating us, enlightening us, and civilizing us 
We have vour telegraphs and vour 1 ail ways, and all the 
gi eat things introduced by modern civilization But rf 
v on have taught us Shakespeire and Milton, I ask, have 
vou not might our voting men the use of brandy and of 
beet ? (Shvmc ) This po.son which was ftnrdlv known 
to the upper or the middle clissr, has introduced i differ 
ent state of things \Ve do vot see Hindu society in its 
original ->tate of puritv \\\ these modern vires are fist 
cieepmg into Indian societv, and depuvmg it of its 
oiigin il ntidummitue simplicity, Vou now see sroies 
ind hundieds of vouml, intelligent, educrted nitives of 
Tndi i f dhng awav and dvmg victims of intempenmc 
(lit".!, htu ) It is painful to contcmplife the ravages 
of this \ ice in om country What was Indii thirtv or 
fortv \ears ago, and what is she to-day > Methinks, 
thousands of poor helpless widows and orphans are at 
this moment rending the air with their w tilings and cne>, 
md who, I maj sa\, oftentimes go the length of cursing 
the Bntish Government for having introduced this dread 
ful poison (Theers ) This verv moment I could count 
on nn fingers ends hundieds of voting, educated men, 
who have died prematur«ly >n the full bloonp of their 
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n tellectual vigour and physical energy. AH the good 
things that they had in their intellectual and spiritual 
nature were suddenly destroyed. Look at that young, 
active, energetic Hindu who has received education in 
some English school or college. Yesterday what was 
he? An ignorant Indian. To-day what is he? An 
active, intelligent, fine-looking, educated man. To- 
morrow what is he? He has English books on one 
♦ side, he has thfc dangerous bottle of brandy on the other 
side. What is he the next day ? Oh sad catastrophe T 
The whole house mourns for the death of the promising 
young man. (Rear, hear) There is his poor widow. 
There are a number of little orphan children. To whom 
are they to look for support ? Who will relieve** them? 
Is not the British nation, I ask you seriously, account- 
able to God — (loud cheers) — at least in a large measure, 
for all this wretchedness and suffering entailed on the 
Indian people ? My friends, there are redeeming features 
in the British administration of India. All this I have 
publicly acknowledged, and so long as I live I shall 
never be slow to acknowledge this from the bottom of 
mv heart — (cheers) — but, at the same time allow me to 
say, now that I am in England, and see there are thou- 
sands ready to strengthen my hands in this great question 
(loud applause) — 'that the British Government ought to 
take measures instantaneously to obliterate the slur that 
has been cast upon it, and to abolish that iniquitous 
opium traffic which kills thousands of the poor Chinese 
people, and that demoralizing liquor traffic ivhich is fast 
devouring the souls and bodies of my countrymen. 
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(Cheeis) And here I would ask, is not this liquor 
traffic earned on in India simply, solely, and exclusively 
far the sake of revenue ? (Hear.) Is there any other 
motive that actuates the British Government ? (Cries of 
“No ' ) It is simply a question of money Consider 
foi a moment how tins thin" is managed in my country. 
Every year the excise officers send up an official report 
to Government, in which, after puttin" facts and figures 
indicative of the progress of the excise system, they 
enumerate the names of all those subordinate officers 
u ho have during the year successfully exerted themselves 
to increase the revenue, and the names of these men are 
s\stematicftllv taken notire of by Government as praise- 
worthy officers and faithful servants ; they are immense- 
ly praised, their vanity is fl ittered, and thev are made 
to believe that their promotion to higher offices depends 
in a large measure upon their efficiency in this respect. 
(Shame.) If revenues increase in this way from the 
sufferings, wickedness, and demorali/ition of the people, 
better that we should have no revenue at all. (Loud 
cheers.) Thru* are honest and right sources of revenue 
if the British Government will only trv to employ them, 
and then great shall be the Indian revenue, and we shall 
be able to piomote the true intellectual, social, and 
moral welfare of the people, and at the same time close 
those liquorshops for ever and for ever. (Cheers.) It 
has been often said, “Let those who wish to be intem- 
perate be so. We have nothing to do with the question 
so far as it concerns others. If we are temperate and 
God-fearing men, if we ate honest and conscientious, 
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We have done enough to secure the blessings of salva- 
tion. If others will riot mend their manners, it is for 
God to judge them mid to saVe them.” My friends, a 
nation that every day repeats the Lord's Prayer cannot 
use logk; such as this. (Cheers.) “Lead us not into 
temptation.” (Cheers.) Are not these the words that 
you are taught daily to use ? (Hear, bean) And if you 
call upon God to save you from evil, and not to lead you 
into temptation, will you not unitedly and individually 
call upon your Government, as the reprcsenyitives of the 
people, as the guardians and Custodians of the best 
interests of the nation, to protect yon from temptation — 
(cheers) — especially the weak, the helpless, the power- 
less, and the vicious ? We cannot place any Confidence 
in our own powers and faculties and energies. To-dav 
we stand ; but is not that a wise proverb Worthy of 
remembrance which says, “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall (Cheers.) Between 
the first bottle and the second bottle is there not slip- 
pery ground ? And if we feel strong to dav, does not 
to-morrow often belie our anticipations and prove the 
hollowness of our boasted rectitude and righteousness ? 
Then let us be cautious, and let us never bring that 
great temptation in the way of out* biethreil. For your 
own welfare and for the Welfare of those around you, 
give up these intoxicating liquors. (Cheers.) T)o so, if 
not for your own safety, at least for the welfare of your 
brothers and sisters around ^ you. (Cheers,) Put no 
stumbling-block in their way. Every individual man is 
responsible to God not only for the way in which he 
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acquits himself in the discharge of his duty to himself 
and to his God, but also for all the influences which, 
directly or indirectly, he exercises on those around him, 
(Loud cheers.) And if you think, my friends, that by , 
not taking intoxicating liquors you can save, say, only 
one of your brothers or one of your sisters from tempta- 
tion, sin, and wickedness, is not that a glorious thing ? 
(Cheers.) Man lives in this world not for his own enjoy- 
ment, but for the *>ake of self-sacrifice in the cause of 
truth, and the gieater the sacrifice the greater is his 
moral greatness. Shall you not then aspire to that 
moral and heavenly greatness which you can only 
achieve and attain by means of self-sacrifice? Martyrs 
there were in times gone by, who scrupled not for one 
moment to sacnfice not only their dearest and best 
interests, but even their lives for the glory of God, for 
the vindication of truth, and for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of mankind at large. (Loud cheers.) Is it too 
much for me to expect from you, Christian brothers and 
sisters, that you will give up those odious and detestable 
intoxicating liquors, if by so doing you can preserve the 
•lives ot those around you, and advance the kingdom of 
God, who is the Eternal, the Supreme, and the Holy 
Sovereign of the Universe ? Do this, my friends, in the 
interests of humanity, and shrink not from making this 
small sacrifice. If only by giving up that small amount 
of pleasure and gratification you can save the lives of 
thousands, I know not what logic there is on earth or in 
heaven that can dissuade' you from joining the great 
movement which we have met to-night to promote. 
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(Loud cheers.) In conclusion, let us all, with one heart 
and soul, go before Parliament, and if it will not hear 
t», let us be prepared to go before it again and again, 
a hundred times if need be, for we know Truth is on our 
sijje, and unless we remove this great evil England will 
lose her high position among surrounding nations, 
(Prolonged applause.) 
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SfcRMON At MtlXTON UNltAtUAN CHAPEL. 

Sunday Morning, May 22 , t 8 ?o. 

“Rejoice in the Lord alway \ and again I say, Rejoice.” 
—PHIL. iv. 4* 

The love*>f happiness is inherent in human nature, 
and is universal. Every man is actuated by it. Whatever 
position in social life men may occupy, — in whatever 
sphere they may be engaged, — all men are constantly 
trying tq.jj.ast away sorrow and suffering, and to attain 
bliss and 'happiness. Instinctively and naturally, the 
rich add th& poor, the learned and the unlearned, the 
old, man and the young man, of al^classes and nations, 
are pursuing the same course. If men study, it is foi 
the sake of being lnppy ; if man acquire riches, it is for 
the sake of being happy. And it is for this reason that 
we find virtue and religion so difficult of attainment ; for 
they interfere with Jtcmpotal happiness. When the 
pleasuies of this wotld tempt us, they display all their 
fascinations before us. and we feel that if wc must be 
happy our best course would be to give ourselves up 
entirely into the hands of the world, and then we are 
sure the world will make us happy; but if wc be 
virtuous and religious, we s^all be compelled to sacrifice 
our worldly enjoyments, our riches and all that is dear 
to us. For the spirit of religion is the spirit of self* 
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Sacrifice ; unless we sacrifice our earthly pleasures and 
overcome the lusts of the flesh, we cannot be truly 
virtuous, pious, and godly. Godliness consists not in 
feeding the propensities of our lower nature, hut in 
sacrificing them : but worldly enjoyment consists in 
always feeding and gratifying the lusts of the flesh. 
Hence men are apt to go into the paths of sin and 
iniquity, for the ways of sin are always ways of earthly 
prosperity and sensual delight ; and few there are who 
care or dare to go into the thorny paths of religion and 
righteousness. If we apply this principle to those who 
do try to walk in the paths of righteousness even among 
them we find how insidiously this passion for happiness 
prevails, and how powerfully it actuates them. Even 
among those who, like ourselves, acknowledge God and 
regularly worship Him, there are always attempts to 
evade and avoid those disagreeable duties which are 
sure to bring on us some manner of suffering. Some 
people are naturally fond of study, and they betake 
themselves to that deoartment of religion which satisfies 
their intellect, and they become theologians, not because 

*1 

it involves any amount of self-sacrifice, but, on the 
contrary, because it suits their peculiar tenour of mind 
and thought. Others there are who are benevolent by 
nature, and they are always found to be engaged in 
deeds of benevolence, patriotism and philanthropy : they 
are ever engaged in doing good to the poor, not because 
God commands them to do so, but because they cannot 
resist the impulses of their own nature ; and they find 
that it is very agreeable for them to be engaged in such 
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works. Thus it is that although we do many things 
which are good and acceptable unto God, and many, 
things which are calculated to promote the material, 
intellectual, social, and perhaps moral prosperity of the 
world, yet we eschew -many other duties essential to 
discipline and true progress. We try to avoid many of 
those hard exercises or religion and morality which are 
equally or even more important. We go a certain way 
and then we s£op, and dare not proceed further ; for we 
feel that if we proceed further we shall not only be 
obliged to sacrifice many of our enjoyments, but perhaps 
we shall be called upon, for the sake of truth and God, 
to sacrifice even our lives. It is, therefore, clear that, 
whether we look to worldly-minded men, or even to the 
so-called religious men of the world, we find that they 
are all influenced more or less by this desire fot happi- 
ness. Hence it is obviously the interest and duty of all 
moralists, theologians, ministers, and preachers to show 
that religion has also its joys, — sweeter far than the 
pleasures of this world, — and that in the highest state of 
the soul, truth and happiness, purity and peace dwell 
together. For, it is true, men sometimes go through the 
hard exercises of religious discipline. There are certain 
things which we do for the sake of duty, which we would 
never do for the sake of enjoyment. There are certain 
things which we daily perform simnly because they are 
right. We sometimes feel that it is our duty to give up 
some portion of our convenience and daily comfort in 
order to go a long way and help the poor, and we do so 
for the sake of duty — hard duty. But is it not also true 
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that many have been found to give up religion, truth, 
and God after some time, because they learnt by their 
own experience that there was no joy therein ? Men will 
never have religion for a long time unless it is agreeable 
to them. Duty and desire run different ways — duty 
impels \is one way and the inclinations and desires of 
the flesh attract us the other way, and we stand between 
these two. Sometimes, fortunately, duly prevails and 
truth conquers with a power which it is impossible for 
desire to vanquish. At other times we are carried away 
by the power of our evil inclinations — by the lusts of the 
fle^h. Thus, though we sometimes offer our worship 
and praise to God, and perform the duties of our moral 
life, yet now and then evil comes to us and we succumb 
to its allurements. Thus we rise and fall alternately. 
Who, then, are safe amongst us? Not they who simply 
offer their worship every Sunday ; not they who go 
through appointed religious ceremonies ; not they who 
perform only certain kinds of duty ; — but they who try 
to do all manner of duty, and are determined to perse- 
vere, not merely because it is right, but because it is 
agreeable to them. Till we attain that state of nnnd m 
which duty and desire harmonize, and God and the 
world become friendly to each other, there is no safety. 
Even the most pious of mankind have fallen ; the most 
righteous, in spite of their boasted righteousness, have 
after two or three years sunk in the mire of iniqmtv and 
wickedness. If, therefore, w^ wish to preserve ourselves 
always in the paths of purity we must try to rejoice in 
the I^orci But alas! few #theie are among us who 
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always rejoice in the Lord. We certainly rejoice now 
and then in some kind of duty — in particular books of 
theology, hi the company of select friends, in particular 
teachers whom we respect and reverence ; but the 
question is — Do we rejoice in the Lord? Is not the 
Lord oftentimes to us a matter of abstraction,— a subject 
of temporary thought and reflection, — >a Master to be 
honoured, but not a friend in whose company we can 
find teal happiness and abiding felicity? Should we 
treat the name of the Lord as that of a taskmaster, as 
the name of one who is ever trying to impose upon 
tis a hard code of ethics and religion ? Shall we not 
try to make the name of the Lord dear to 11s — dearet 
than that of our best friend on earth? Shall we not 
try to find supreme delight in the Lord ? If we permit 
any passion to govern us, let it not be for the corruptible 
riches of this life, but rather for the riches of eternal 
life — the riche* that die not and fade not. Let us 
have the passion of love for God as our dearest tp*asuie 
on earth and in heaven. If we do so the influence 
of God’s spirit will sanctify and gladden us ; we shall 
find harmony among all the departments of life, and 
we shall rejoice in the Lord always. God will then 
come to us not onlv as our Master, but as our Friend. 
We shall talk to Hun; we shall obey H:m and serve 
Him,— not merely because we are bound to do so, but 
also because we find happiness in His company. We 
shall feel His loving presence surrounding us always, 
encompassing 11s all the days of our life, and all the 
hours of the day. The 'remembrance of this gieat 
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fact, the knowledge of His omnipresence, will make us 
rejoice. The very consciousness of the presence of 
those who are near and dear to us in this world makes 
us happy and joyful. The mere companionship is 
agreeable. So with the Lord. . We do not rejoice 
merely because we have satisfied Him by carrying out 
His commands in word and deed, but also because in 
the course of our prayers and meditations and spiritual 
exercises we have found joy in the company of the 
Lord — heavenly felicity, such as that which blessed 
saints in heaven perpetually enjoy. To have such jov 
always is heaven upon earth. Without it we are never 
safe. If you are virtuous, do not be proud. “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” Let 
us see that we have not merely served God and glorified 
Him m congregations week after week, but that we have 
also praised His holy name with joy and happiness 
abounding in our hearts. That is what we should 
always aim at. Rejoice in the Lord — not at particular 
times and seasons and at particular places, but rejoice 
always. Let the happiness that is found in communion 
with Ood ever flow through your hearts, — fertilize your 
minds, and produce abundant harvests of peace and 
purity, here and hereafter. Thus as you harmonize 
duty and desire, you harmonize peace and pu- 
rity, you bring the two natures which constitute 
man into close harmony ; even in eating and 
drinking you will find pleasurj in the remembrance of 
rhe Lord’s presence and in glorifying His holy name. 
Do not rest satisfied, therefore, with having made some 
*3 
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progress in religion ; move onwarc^untilyou attain tint 
state of mind in which religion is joy — the highest, 
purest, (Uid holiest joy which man can attain in this 
world. 
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LFCHTRH AT THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, 

Tuesday , May 24, 1870. 

The following address was delivered on the 24th of 
May, at Mr. Spurgeon's Metropolitan Tabernacle, New- 
ington Butts. There was a large attendance, and the 
chair was taken by Lord Lawience, late Viceroy of 
India. Among those on the platform were Mr. Pollard 
Urquhart, M. P, Mi. J. Howard, M. P., W. 

Freeland, late M. P., for Chichester, Dr. Underhill, and 
Syud Ahmed. 

In opening the proceedings the Chairman said — 
It is with veiy great pleasure and satisfaction I have 
accepted the invitation to take the chair on this occa- 
sion. I have known the gentleman who is about to 
lecture for some years. I know him to be a man of 
high character and great ability, an eloquent speakei, 
and, above all, a philanthropist, and an ardent reformer, 
desirous of impioving the condition of his countrymen 
in a social and political sense. I know no man who is 
better able, for his experience and knowledge, to under- 
take, what my friend, Keshub Chunder Sen, is now 
about to undertake, namely tJ express, ayn opin'on upon ' 
the duties of England and Englishmen towards India. 
(Hear, heat ) Keshub Chtmder Sen is well aware of 
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the past history of India. He knows what the country 
was for many generations; he knows that it was con- 
quered, devastated, and laid waste by former invaders ; 
and above all, he knows that in the few generations 
immediately antecedent to British rule, the country was 
over run by military banditti struggling among them- 
selves for power, and utterly reckless of the interest and 
well-being of the people. He knows what the English 
have done for India, how they have given peace and 
security to r the many countries and provinces of which 
it is composed, He knows that we have given education 
and civilization to the people ; he knows all our short- 
comings. He is, therefore, well calculated to tell us 
what t vt* ought to do for the interests of India. 
(Applause.) When we think of what is due from one 
man to another, we must all recollect the golden rule 
to do to others as we would wish to be done by ; and 
however excellent that rule may be found in our own 
country among the people who may be said to be of one 
1 are, how great is the attrition, how great the antago- 
nism. before reform and improvement can be effected. 
If this is the case in our own happy country, what must 
it be in a country dike In iia, governed from a distance 
of many thousands of miles, by a people who, as rulers 
and administrators, are strangers to the people of the 
land, strangers in race, in language, and in creed? For 
these reasons, all thinking, all earnest and truthful men 
must .feel what mighty [difficulties there are in the 
government of that country ; and knowing that such is 
the case, they ought to make great allowances for the 
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shortcomings of our Government. I nevertheless believe 
in my heart that it is the best Government India has 
ever seen. (Applause.) Ladies and gentlemen, I will 
not further take Up your time ; the few words I have 
said, I have thrown oat by way of preparing you for the 
lectuie which you are about to hear. I will now, without 
further comment, introduce my friend Keshub Chunder 
Sen. (Applause.) 

Baboo Keshub Thunder Sen, who was received with 
applause, said :-^My lord, ladies, and gpntlemen, — If 
you turn your eyes for a moment to yonder East, you 
will sec a great country, rising from the death-like slum- 
ber of ages, and exerting its best powers to move onward 
in the path of true enlightenment and reform. That 
country is India. You behold a spectacle there which 
cannot but rivet your interest, which cannot but excite 
your pity and compassion. In that country the great 
work of reform has commenced ; in that country there 
is a struggle going on between old institutions and new 
ideas between ancestral notions and prejudices, and 
modern civiH$a|ion. The flood of Western education 
has burst ujwxtv India* has made its way into the citadels 
of idolatry and prejudice, and is sweeping away in its 
resistless current all the accumulated errors and iniqui- 
ties of centuries. The light of truth has dawned over the 
hundred and eighty milljons of its people. Thousands 
and tens of thousands ifcr$ every year casting away the 
fetters which have tied them for ages, and confined 
Them in the prison-house of ignorance, and they are 
endeavouring most manfully and conscientiously to 
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vindicate the humanity which dwells within them. 
( Vpplause ) Th it scene is certainly cheering, but to 
w h m t is this great woik owing? Undoubtedly it is 
mainly owing to British energy and British enterprise, 
anti the exertions of that paternal Government under 
whose care Piovidence, in its inscrutable mercy, has 
placed mv great country. (At>plnne.) liver since the 
British tlig was unfurled on the soil of Indu this great 
a oik has commenced and it has been carried on most 
nobli. and nj. ni mv < ases most disinterested!* Thou- 
sands hue ie illy been blessed already with title 
knowledge, uul have also been punfied and sanctified 
niorall) ; and rhe blessings of those thousands and lews 
of thousands ire comma in a pnveiful streim, p it wire, 
from mv country to Iingl ind in order to honour the 
British mtion All honour then to the Untfsb nitmn 
(Applause ) 

In mv lirst public address I slid that I had come to 
this count! > as an inquire- r and learner, in order to stud* 
its various phases of character, thought, feeling, md 
action Hus evening I stand noon this phtform, not 
mcielv as i learner, but as a representative of my 
count* , as an humble advocate of its interests T ask 
you and bes't t < h you t > do all that lies in votir power 
to t\ilt ind punfvand regenerate the country which has 
bem placed under your protection, for I fully agree with 
the noble lord who sits in the chair that the Bntish 
Government has been the best tint India could [X>ssil>ly 
have , but still theie aie cclrtam detects in the adminis- 
tration of that country which ought tu be rcctihed. 
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(Applause.) There are certain wants a n d shortcoming* 
which ought to be supplied ; and what government 011 
earth is free from errors and shortcomings ? It is my 
desire— certainly it is my humble duty, to explain what 
those shortcomings and wants are ; and 1 do so with 
the greatest confidence, for I am about to appeal not 
to a nation that has no conscience, but to a nation that 
has a generous heart, a nation that, whatever its short- 
comings and imperfections, is anxious to do good to 
India, if only it can understand fully what her wants! 
are (Applause.) India is now passing through a great 
nisis, and I trust that my humble utterance? wrll be 
received by you in a kindly spirit. I hope and trust 
that the few suggestions I have to offei for yout consi- 
deration, will be cirned by you mto your own meetings, 
and into your homes, in ord»*r that vou may think over 
them sen ou sly, and fake prompt action. I do not tluv 
evening icpitrscnt any cluf tie or sect, political or 
religious ; I stand lure as an humble representative of 
the people of India. I do not stand before you as the 
mouth *pierc 01 exponent merely of the landowners, or 
of the T 7 (* isantry, or of the: merchants, or of thr 
educated ; but I stand on the platform as one who 
desire# to represent the wants and wishes -of all sections 
of the Indian community, so far as it is compatible with 
a sense of duty and conscience. I believe that the 
blind advocacy of the interests of any particular section 
of the Indian community must tend, in all cases, to 
jeopardize the interests of tile great population of India. 
Jf you are exclusively wedded to $be interests of any 
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'Ont sefi|jon, and become blifyd to the wants of all other 
section^ you do harm \ for thus it has happened that 
India Has often been wronged and injured, in order 
that\he^welfare of a particular section of the commu* 
,nity mijght he promoted. If you desire to do good to 
Jfndia ad a whole* you must look to all the numerous 
sections of its varied community, and try as far as 
possible to do justice to the whole nation. It is my 
firm conviction that you Englishmen stand there in 
India merely as trustees. You hold India on trust, and 
you have no right to say that you will use its property, 
its riches, or its resources, or any of the privileges which 
God has given you, simply for the purpose of your own 
selfish aggrandizement and enjoyment. (Applause.) 
You are^aCcoun table to that God who has placed India 
in your hands, and if there are sins in your admimstra 
tion it is your duty to blot them out as soon as you see 
them, and believe them to be evil. You are accountable 
to God for those millions of souls that have been placed 
in your hands as a sacred trust. You cannot hold India 
for the interest of Manchester, nor for the welfare of any 
other section of the community here, nor for the advam 
tage of those merchants who go there and live as birds 
of passage for a time, and never feel an abiding interest 
in the country, because they really cannot do so. If 
you desire to hold India, you can only do so for the 
good and welfare of India. ( Applause.) Therefore, 
all I say to-night will, 1 hope, be accepted as the utter- 
ances of one who does not I like to be partial to any 
particular section of the community, but desires simply 
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to discharge a duty to all You cannot expect S good » 
and eloquent speech from a foreigner, but I trust I shall 
at least speak truthfully and honestly, (Applause,) 

The first great duty which the British nation owes to 
India is to promote education far and wide. It 
desirable that you should establish railways and tele- 
graphs, that you should open up works of irrigation, and 
that you should try in all possible ways to promote the 
material prosperity of the country. All these certainly 
are desirable; but, alter all, these are ’only external 
refinements of civilization, for unless the heart of the 
nation is reformed and purified, there cannot be anything 
like true aftd lasting reformation. (Cheers.) If you 
desire to make the people loyal, you must* educate 
them. (Applause.) A school or college is a better 
and stronger safeguard of the power and prosperity of 
the British nation than a citadel or fortress. (Applause.) 
If you give the people true education, if you teach them 
what their duties are, as citizens, to themselves and to 
the Government, they will certainly be loyal ; they will 
find it to be their duty and their interest to advance the 
cause of truth and education, to promote their own 
welfare, and at the same time to promote the welfare of 
those around them. ('Applause. ) The true appreciation 
of duty is certainly the best way of securing the interest 
of the nation, and if you, therefore, educate all the 
millions of the population of India, give them good 
ideas sound instruction, th| literature and science of 
the West, you will have entitled yourselves to the lasting 
gratitude of the people. Education is the chief remedy 
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for all those gieat evils which afflict the country, Edu- 
cation Will not only cultivate'and improve the iotel^t 
of the nation, but will also purify its character. There 
tire many social evils, and there are many prejudices ; 
but all these will he removed, and the nation, as it 
moves intellectually onward, wiH at the same time niove 
onward in social, political, and material reformation, 
(Applause.) I am glad to bear testimony to the fact 
that the British have never been slow to acknowledge 
the importance of national education in India. As soon 
as the necessity of this work w#s rendered apparent, the 
British Government set to work at once. The true 
intellectual emancipation of the country, Oft something 
like a national scale, dates from 1854, when the grand 
chatter of India’s intellectual liberty was granted. Since 
that time, schools and colleges have* multiplied on all 
sides. In that year there were only 40,000 students in 
different parts of the country receiving education in the 
public schools ; but in 1866, there were 50.000 schools, 
and 623,000 pupils. (Cheers.) Under the provisions 
of the charter to which I have referred, universities were 
established in the throe piesidencv towns, and they have 
since flourished most rapidly and gloriously. If we refer 
to the records of the Calcutta University, for instance, 
we find that in 1857 there were only 244 candidates for 
the entrance examination, and in the next year there were 
only 13 candidates for the B. A. degree, but in 1868-9 
there were 1,700 candid, ite^ for the entrance examina- 
tion, afid 174 for the B. A. degree. (Applause.) Every 
year Bengal sends up no fewtfr than 1,000 young men 
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for imbrication, and this is certainly a gratifying fact, 
showing a^^it does that the efforts of the Government 
have been appreciated, and that the nation has not been 
slow to understand and to realize the fruits of true edu- 
cation. In all these matters Bengal has always stood 

foremo3t. Of tfae 638 who matriculated in the session 
« # 

of 1866-7, there were 561 Bengalees, and of the 60 
successful candidates \*Fho received the B. A. degree, 
58 were from Bengal. Thus, you see, Bengal has 
always contributed the largest proportion "among the 
recipients of University honours. The Bengalees have 
always been remarkable as "an intellectual people, and 
we see that tl^e best and richest honours which it is 
possible for the Indian Universities to confer* have 
always been readily seized by the youth of 
Bengal. # 

If you turn your attention from the schools to the 
press, you will find that the latter has already com- 
menced to develop itself in a most satisfactory manner; 
not only in the larger cities, but in the smaller towns ip 
► the provinces, the press is at work, sending out, month 
by month, new books on literature and science, calcu- 
lated to improve the mind and heart of the nation ; 
books, pot only in the English language, but, what is 
more needed at present, in the vernacular. There are 
many newspapers which have an extensive circulation, 
and are being read with great avidity by thousands of 
educated young men, and on m\ sides there is a growing 
taste for English literature. Upon this matter I may 
say that I have often been^amused by being asked by 
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my English friends here — “Do you speak English ? }f 
We not only speak English* but we love English litera- 
ture and English science. (Applause.) If you happen 
to be travelling in a railway carriage in India, you will 
find scores of Bengalee gentlemen reading English 
books as a matter of recreation, some perusing the 
Times newspaper, others, Good Words, and others the 
Waverley novels. All these are well known there ; and 
I must say tjie thing has been carried somewhat too far, 
for some of your bad novels have already found their 
wav into India, and have a large number of readers. 
It is striking, but it is a fact which cannot be disputed, 
that native gentlemen in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
carry on correspondence among themselves in English, 
which shows that at any rate they fee 1 no difficulty in 
communicating their thoughts and wishes through a 
foreign tongue. They feel quite at home when they 
have to give out their sentiments to others in English. 
They talk English not because they are forced to do so, 
but as a matter of pleasure and choice. Many prefer 
the English to their own vernacular. I hope this state 
of things will not be allowed to exist much longer, and 
that the national langi age will be vindicated in time to 
come. It shows however that the English language is 
valued. There are thousands of admirers of Shakes* 
peare, and Milton, and Newton in my country. (Ap- 
plause.) The work of education has been carried on 
to a great extent, and tl^ inevitable result is India has 
been brought to something like an educational crisis. 
Have the Go#fernment carried out fully the spirit of that 
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famous despatch to which I have referred ? Has 
education spread among alls classes of the people, or are 
the blessings of true knowledge confined only to the 
upper ten thousand? Those are the great questions 
which demand an answer from all who are interested in 
the countiy. Have we succeeded in bringing the light 
of knowledge to the homes of the poorer people, or is it 
only the richer class who enjoy the benefits of European 
science and literature ? Are the educated people of 
India. endeavouring to constitute a new <?aste among 
themselves — a new race of B^rahmirts ? Do they try to 
perpetuate that great gulf which has so long divided the 
upper and the lower classes, or do the educated natives, 
as a rule, try to give to their poorer fell ow-cotintry men 
those sound ideas and purer aspirations which they have 
received in English schools and colleges? Referring 
to tacts and figures, we find that not even two-thirds of 
a million of the population have received true educa- 
tion. In Bengal only one in three hundred and twenty- 
eight receives education ; that is not what we should 
desire to see, for theie are still one hundred and fifty 
millions of the Indian population who have not receiv- 
ed a ray of enlightenment. What is to become of these 
vast masses of the people? — who will have pity and 
compassion upon them? Are they to lemain fetteted 
by ignorance and superstition, and will you continue to 
give education and enlightenment only to those who 
boast of riches and wealth, arji high status in society ? 
Is there none in England or in India who will look 
compassionately upon thee# popr peoplj^ There is a 
*4 
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theory in our country known $$ the theory of the filtra- 
tion* of education. Education^ said to filter downwards, 
and I do believe in my heart tfyat it does, and that if 
you impart education to the higher classes it necessarily 
and inevitably descends into the lower strata of society* 
This education, permeating the highest stratum of 
society, gradually goes downwards till it reaches those 
whom it was never perhaps intended to reach ; still 
eventually it does reach them. Nevertheless, however 
powerfully you may advocate this theory, there is a 
boundary line beyond which the influence of education 
does not and cannot go. (Hear, hear.) Even in England 
we find that though mAnv of the lower classes have been 
reached ‘or influenced by education originally imparted 
to the higher classes, still the lowest strata of society can 
never be reached by that means. The poorest, the 
most ragged people are still destitute of the blessings of 
education, even in this enlightened country — England. 
(Applause.,) How then is it possible for us, how can 
we for a moment hope, to influence the poor ryots and 
low-caste people of India by conferring the blessings of 
education upon the upper classes alone ? Some, cer- 
tainly, will feceive by a sort of blessed contagion the 
spirit and influence of true science and literature, but 
there wull be millions of men th\t it will be impossible to 
get at. Hence, therefore, the question has been serious- 
ly discussed, both by the -Government of India and the 
Indian Council here, wjhether the time has not come 
for closing the higher schools and colleges, and divert- 
ing the fund&rhich have '•been appropriated to them 
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to the extension of education amongst the poor 
and helpless members of the Indian population. 
(Applause.) 

The landowners constitute a powerful section of the 
Indian community, and they are always anxious, as all 
sections are anxious, to see justice done to themselves. 
I should certainly regret to see injustice done to any 
section of the Indian popu’ation, whether it be rich or 
< poor. (Hear.) The great document, known as the 
Permanent Settlement, contains a promise and an en- 
gagement made long ago by the British Government that 
there should be nothing like a tax levied upon the land- 
holders, but that the arrangements which had then been 
made were to be considered permanent. That settle- 
ment was final, and was never to be modified. This 
document is now urged as an argument against those 
who would levy taxes upon that class for the purpose of 
raising funds to promote the primary education of the 
masses. I think they are justified so far as they go, for 
I do believe that that document is a sacred one, and it 

■ • 

is my humble opinion that the British Government 
would lay itself open to a charge of breach of faith if 
anything were done in the way of subjecting those people 
to an additional tax. Hqw then, it may be asked, are 
the masses to be educated ? Are we to despair of 
getting special funds, and to close the present high 
schools and colleges ? Some^ are of opinion that we 
should, but I think it would* be a great calamity — * 
(applause) — for it :s not the richest people who flock 
to those institutions, but the Children and ^&uth of the 
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middle daks. (Applause.) If we close those institutions, “ 
we turn a,wtfy thousands who "have no means of educat- 
ing themselves, and you ought to remember that the 
soundest kind of education is as a rule, imparted in 
those high schools and colleges, and that to close them 
would inflict a serious injury on India. These schools 
cbnstitute the great and powerful machinery which has 
been weilded all this time to bring a higher kind of 
English education to the people of India. There are 
small schools here and there which are multiplying rapid- 
ly in all parts of the country; but it is to these higher 
educational establishments that the people resort to 
receive a first-class English education. The Government 
will, therefore, be bound for many years to keep up 
these high educational institutions, if it is anxious to 
give the people the highest truths of modern science and 
the purest principles of English literature. 

It has been said that the present school rates arc by 
no means low, compared with the corresponding rates in 
all civilized countries ; in fact they are as high as can 
be reasonably fixed with reference to the actual circum- * 
stances of the people of Bengal. This shows that we 
cannot raise*the schooling feps that are now charged in 
these high schools. They are adapted to the students 
of the country, and if you increase the amount, you shut 
out a large number of the alumni. Thus we are driven 
t-o the necessity of son^e new means of raising fees for 
promoting the education f>f the masses. If we cannot 
levy a tax upon the landowners, and cannot raise the 
schooling fedis in the present institutions, where are we, 
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to get the money from ? There are some who would 
compromise the matter, and bring sfll these questions to 
something like an amicable solution by suggesting that 
there shall be a general taxation for the purpose of 
enriching and cultivating the intellect of the lower class. 
We cannot any longer deny these poorer classes the 
light of education. We have too long confined that 
light to the higher classes, and the time has come for 
opening our educational establishments, our institutions 
and schools, to the poor, as well as to the rich. 
(Applause.) If this is admitted, as it does appear gene- 
i ally to be, a serious responsibility rests on the shoulders 
of the Government to devise some means for carrying 
out that great object. I do not speak as a statesman or 
as a politician ; I do not pretend to dive into politics ; 
hut I look to the ethirs of the question. For the sake 
of the moral elevation of the masses of India, for the 
sake of truth and good, those millions of the poorer 
people must be blessed with the light of knowledge and 
wisdom. (Applause.) This is the question which is 
now before the Indian Council, and thousands are 
anxiously waiting to see the result. IT ion the decision 
of that question depends the welfare of millions of mv 
countrymen. If the order is sent forth to ''lose all these 
high schools, I say a Urge number of voting men will be 
driven away from them, will he denied the means of 
continuing that education which thev ha\e just com- 
menced, and they will see n*o way whatever of prose- 
cuting their studies. If the Question be decided against 
the masses of the people, § then perhaps for many 
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Centuries' to come, the policy or confining education to 
the upper classes aldhe will be confirmed and strength- 
ened ; and no statesman, no Indian ruler, no official in 
the larger cities, no magistrate or judge, no official in the 
smaller towns, will ever take any interest in the educa- 
tion of the lower classes of the people. The principle 
initiated by the Government will be adopted by all the 
subordinate officers. I hope, therefore, that attempts 
will be made to make the two ends meet somehow : I 
hope funds will be raised, and that one hundred and 
fifty millions of my fellow-countrvmen will not be suffer 
ed to remain in ignorance If you do not save them, 
you will perpetuate idolatry and superstition. The 
education, that you give to the upper classes will not 
uproot idolatry and prejudice, for it is amongst the 
masses that error and prejudice will always m lintnn 
their power, and while von do not uproot those piejii 
dices from the hearts of the masses a handful of edur it 
ed Hindus will never be abl** successfully to reform the 
whole countrv. (Applause ) 

And if you educate the people, will you not also 
encourage them by rewarding them with high appoint* 
ments, and throwing open to them po*ts which are at 
present exclusively enjoved by Europeans? (Applame ) 
Vou mav talk of pursuing truth for truth's sake, or of 
acquiring wisdom for wisdom’s sake, but people of the 
world are not always influenced by these high and 
transcendental considerations; they must have some 
thing tangible placed befotfe (Applause ) While 

you make an earnest app$a| % tft tjieir sense of duty, you 
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should at the same time try to put before them tangible 
encouragement and reward, wnich should act as an 
incentive to their exertions. (Applause.) I muse thank- 
fully acknowledge that much has been done in this way* 
but a great deal remains to be done. You will find that 
it is your own interest to encourage the natives in this 
way : you will have a cheaper machinery of administra- 
tion if you employ more of native agency, superseding 
to a large extent the expensive machinery at present 
• employed. If you admit into the higher* and more 
responsible departments of the service a larger amount 
of nitive agency, you will certainly be able to effect a 
wholes >tne retrenchment, and at the same time give the 
natives an abiding interest in the work of thtyr own 
education and reformation. They will see that the 
Government really appreciates their endeavours 
after knowledge and truth, and that the Govern* 
inent is really a paternal Government, trying to 
reward merit. If merit is not recognised, still it is merit, 
and it ought to be honoured as such ; but if it is 
. rewarded, it becomes valuable in tbe eyes of all, and 
eve i v body is encouraged to pursue that course in which 
merit obtains its due reward. (Applause.) You give 
our people education in schools and colleges ; but our 
people demand a practical training also, and if you put 
them in those higher posts of responsibility and emoliv- 
ment, you give them that practical training and disci- 
pline which is so essential tb integrity, honesty, and 
probity, and a successful discWarge of high duty. Let 
me ask you— are not my countrymen fit for these bigli 
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posts? Let those who have spent their time in India 
bear testimony to the fact, if it is established by 
experience, that the people of India are not unworthy 
of the high posts which it is impossible for the Govern- 
ment to confer upon them. (Applause.) Some of my 
educated countrymen have been promoted, and if you 
only look at the way in which they have done their duty, 
and reflect on the conscientious manner in which it has 
been discharged, taking into account the labour they 
have undei^one, and the firmness and strictness with ' 
which they have acted towards those who were placed 
under their care, and the moral influence they have 
exercised over their subordinates, you will agiee with 
me in.saying that the natives, if properly tiaincd, aie not 
unfit to hold the highest offices in the State. (Applause.) 
Give them a furthei trial. If theie are dishonest men 
amongst them, certainly cast them away, let them have 
no part in the administration of the country, let them 
not be allowed to make their way into the judicial or 
executive service ; but if there are really educated and 
learned men, honest and truthful men, it is your duty to # 
give them all possible encouragement by opening to 
them the higher departments of the Government. 
•(Applause.) 1 will not sa/ a single word for those wh ) 
clamour to get high posts, but have not the ability to fill 
them worthily, but I plead for those of my countrymen, 
and they niav be counted by scores, who are worthy of 
all the honour that a pbternal Government can give 
them. (Applause.) I 

There is another thing which distresses me very 
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niuch, and that is the order laftely issued(T believe by tbo 
Indian Council here) abolishing those State scholarships 
which my countrymen were allowed to enjoy far* two 
years. These scholarships were instituted^ by Govern-' 
ment to enable educated natives to go to England and 
receive the highest training. A more honourable obiect 
it is impossible to conceive, and when it was carried into 
execution the whole Indian public welcomed it as an 
inestimable boon to them ttrtd to their counji'y* If it is 
advisable to give the most distinguished of mv fellow- 
countrymen a sound education, it is desirable that they 
should now and then come to England to study English 
life, and English literature and science (applause), and 
ir is for that reason, I believe, the noble ford in the 
chair sanctioned this measure after due deliberation and 
I am glad to say it is to him India owes this precious 
boon. (Cheers.) Hut scarcely had my people begun 
to enjoy the blessing when it was suddenly taken away 
from them. And why? Because it was ruled at the 
time that the Governor-General of India was to be 
invested with full power to confer upon the natives of 
the country positions of high honour and emolument 
without making it incumbent upon them to pass through 
any severe examination or ordeal in England. But this 
does not in the least tend to supersede the great object 
which the other measure had in view. The one mea- 
sure had for its object thd sending away from India,- 
yeir after year, of a good | number of educated and 
earnest-minded men, for the purpose of giving them a 
sound education in England ; but the other measur cf 
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has for its object to give to the natives of the country 
positions of honour, lucrative appointments, without 
making it compulsory for them to undergo any examina- 
tion in England. Certainly our people ought to be 
allowed to enjoy these high posts, and if the Govern- 
ment will allow them to fill them, they will avail them- 
selves of the honour most joyfully. But is it not 
necessary that some of them should come to England? 
You do not complete their education, although you give 
them loaves and fishes; you give them lucrative 
appointments, but you do not give them a good sound 
education in England. There are at this moment a 
large number of intelligent young men anxious to come 
to England, and if the British Government will only 
give them the means to carry out their great object, they 
will come here immediately at tremendous risk, at the 
risk of their lives and health, and will subject them- 
selves to all manner of social obloquy and penalty, even 
excommunication. They are willing to undergo the 
highest intellectual training in a college or school in 
England. Why should not the British Government 
give them the means — why should the means be with- 
held when the people are just beginning to appreciate 
the blessing ? I hope and trust that this question will 
be seriously taken into consideration, and that the State 
scholarships, which have been prematurely withheld, will 
be restored to the people. ^(Applause.) 

As it is the duty of ev^ry government to promote 
general education, it is the special duty of the British 
Government to educate the females of India. (Cheers.) 
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Unless the women are educated, the education of India 
will be partial, and at best superficial, for the women of 
the country conserve all the traditions, all the errors 
and prejudices, and all the injurious institutions that 
exist in the country. If you don’t endeavour to give 
India good mothers, you will not be able to save the 
rising generation from those evils which have always 
acted as a curse in India ; if you educate the females, 
you give my country good mothers, who will train up 
their childien in the fear and in the love of God, and 
in the appreciation and enjoyment of truth, and in that 
way our people will not only become intelligent men but 
will have intelligent and happy homes. (Cheers.) By 
giving education to one sex only, you are treating a 
broad gulf between it and the opposite sex, for the wives 
of intelligent young men in India cannot possibly sym- 
pathize with them, either in matters of politics, litera- 
ture, science, or religion, or iK the great questions which 
affect their social life and their daily domestic duties. 
The husband and the wife cannot possibly sympathize 
with each other if the one is educated and the other not. 
The views and aspirations of the one must be entirely 
different from the views and aspirations of the other, 
and how is it possible to realize happy homes while this 
is the case? And does it not demand your serious 
consideration — ought it not to receive from you the best 
attention it is possible for yoi^ to bestow upon the sub- 
ject — that in educating one section of the community 
you add to the suffering of the nation ? — for education 
has made the people of India miserable in some 
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measurfc, by tending to separate the sexes. But if you 
educate both the sexes, you will certainly bring them 
together in the path of enlightenment and reform, and 
-make them both happy. They will then co-operate 
most harmoniously in all matters calculated not only to 
purify the household but to purify and regenerate the 
nation. (Applause.) The husband and wife will sit 
together, and try to regulate their family, and uproot all 
those prejudices and iniquitious institutions which have 
found lodgment within the sacred walls of the family- 
house for many centuries. In that case they will, with 
their enlightened and reformed ideas, try to bring their 
influence to bear on the work of purifying all the 
domestic and social customs and institutions of the 
country. I am glad to say that with regard to this, 
something has been done by Government. There are 
at present in India two thousand public schools for the 
-education of girls, and there aie fifty thousand pupils 
who are receiving systematic education in these schools 
Thus already we are beginning to have a new generation 
of enlightened and reformed Indian women. ("Applause.) 

There are many here who are anxious to understand 
what is the actual position of women in India. Some 
^exaggerate all that is miserable, all that is sad in the 
condition of Indian women, while others think too light- 
ly of the matter, and try to make themselves believe 
that everything is going op well in that direction. It 
’has been said by some that the women in India have 
J no power whatever, ana do not exercise any influence 
~©n the domestic and sociaMife of the people. This is 
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not true. Women in India have always exercised great 
influence, if not directly on the destinies of the nation, 
at least on household affairs, and indirectly on several 
social matters of great importance and interest. The 
women of India are certainly powerful, and in many 
cases we have seen that the power has been properly 
used. But, alas ! in a great many instances it has also 
been abused. Some people say that Indian women are 
. not at all lively, that they always feel uncomfortable and 
miserable, as they are immured in the prison of the 
zenana , that they cannot breathe the pure air or enjoy 
the light of heaven, and that they feel that they are in a 
prison house and cannot move about comfortably. 4 This 
is far from being true. They are quite as lively as their 
sisters in England — (a laugh) and as many English 
husbands oftentimes complain that instead of being able 
to govern then wives, their wives govern them, so in 
India there arc many husbands who comnlain similarly 
that thev are governed by their wives. (Luighter.) The 
effects of such government are already apparent. Many 
would come to England, many would break through 
caste distinctions, many would stand forward as heroes 
in matters of social and religious reformation, but they 
cannot do so simply because they are kept down by their 
wives. Their wives will not allow them to be daring 
enough in these matters ; and thus we see that, if not 
for good, husbands are oftentirrtes indirectly influenced 
for evil by their wives. I 

But though the Indian woman is powerful and lively, 
her position is sad — he^position is not what it ought 
l 5 
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to be. (Hear, hear.) Look at the Indian kaolin , with 
his fifty wives, who never thinks himself responsible to 
God or man for the maintenance or educition of these 
fifty women. When he die 4 :, they all become widows, 
and are doomed to perpetual widowhood. There is 
none to relieve them — it is altogether impossible for 
Indian society as it is to help them in any way. These 
fifty women, who become widows in a moment, become 
subject to^all those mortifications which a crafty priest- 
hood enjoins upon them. Look at the thousands of 
helpless poor widows all over the country, going tluough 
the severities of an almost ascetic life, and day after day 
cursing their stars and the society in which they live. 
Their position is really lamentable and sad. They 
e>cite the pitv and commiseration of all civilized 
nations. Reflect also upon the injurious custom of 
eatly marriage— how it impoveiishes the nation and 
weakens the Indian race. It is one of those frightful 
customs which are keeping the nation down, and will 
not allow it to go forward in the oath of progress Again, 
you see ten thousand superstitious women going on 
pilgrimage to Benares and other places, exposed to all 
kinds of inconvenience, jand in many cases imposed 
upon by interested priests. Look at the priests called 
Maharajahs in Bombay, whose atrocities have been 
lately exposed, as they should be, and execrated by all 
the intelligent men of India. Reflect on all these cir- 
cumstances, and tell tye, is not the condition of the 
Indian woman exceedingly painful and sad ? And if 
you wish to rescue her fr<?m ignorance and to give her 
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all the blessings oftrue civilization, you must educate 
her properly. But what is the process by which you 
piopose to enlighten Indian women? There are some 
not only in India but m England, who thiifk that if 
native women do not wear crinoline, speak French, and 
play on the piano, they are past redemption (laughter), 
and that the best way to educate and* regenerate them 
is to make them go through all that process of training 
which is considered essential to civilized life in England, 

I for one protest against these foolish ideas and projects 
of denationalizing Indian women. At least spare us the 
crinoline. (Laughter.) There is not room enough in 
the small houses of Indii for that huge thing with a 
huge ciicmnfeienr*. ( \ laugh ) I hone and ttust that 

II you desne at all to enlighten and alleviate the condi- 
tion of Indian women, you will give them a solid educa- 
tion, not external refinements, not meie outward im 
[Movements in dress and diet, blit solid education, 
N\hich ennobles and purifies the heart. In most cases 
you must use the vernaculai as the medium of instruc- 
tion, communicating to our women sound ideas of 
religion, moralitv, science, and liteiature. In that wav 
you will have given them a solid and substantial educu 
tion In otder to do so effectually, you must adopt 
those means whereby their feminine nature may be 
pi opei ly developed. (Cheers, v This is a gieat want, 
and I am glad that the attention of Government has 
been directed to it, and that n^easures are being adopted 
to ti iiin up female teachers. I must beg that my lady 
friends in England, who ail now present, will vvnte to 
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their friends and relations residing m India, and say 
that if they are really anxious to have a noble pccnpa 
lion, if they wish to keep thtmselves engaged n a sacred 
work during tlie da\, they should make it a point to 
\isit their Indian sisters in their own family houses 
That is the soit of education I wish to see spread 
amongst my count!} men If English ladies will only 
go about visiting then native sisters day after day, they 
will do a great deal towards exercising a high intellectual 
and moral fhfluenc e upon them (Heat, hear ) It will 
help them to attain not merely knowledge, but also that 
discipline of life, that softness of disposition, and that 
righteousness of outward character and inward life, which 
aie essential to true refinement 

lime is running on, tnd I fear I shall have to con 
elude but allow me to advert to one more topic which 
I have always pressed to my heart, for it is reall} one of 
great importance to India I mean the liquor traffic 
(Loud and prolonged applause ) Allow me to tell von 
that that tr iffic his pioduced demoralizing effects among 
the people of India, w Inch ) on may witness with vour 
own eyes \ nation remarkable for abstemiousness, 
sobriety, and tempt lance, fans, I tell >ou most candidl} 
and emph Uicall), been demoralized to a certain extent 
by this traffic, md demoralized not through any innate 
perversity in their own natuie — for I have told vou that 
they are naturally fond c of temperance and sobiiety 
They hate intemperance and drunkenness — (t beers) - 
and drinking lias never ftAmo anv favour amongst them 
as st custom They areMiot going into the paths of 
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intemperance from the inherent depravity of their 
nature, but becuise many of the English people there, 
by the wickedness of their lives, and the Lnghsh 
Government, by bad liquor traffic lules, have succeeded 
in placing formidable temptations in the way of the 
Indian people I fear the Indian Government is res 
ponsible to God for this— (cheers)-*— and is chargeablt 
with a poitionof the sins of my countrymen (Renewed 
cheers ) 1 have seen year after year the flower of 

Bengalee youth driven into untimelv graves through 
drink, and can I, shall I, ever foiget this? I have sef n 
that where theie was not a single liquor shop fifteen 
yetrs igo, there are now ten (Shxme ) If our young 
men are thus surioundcd by tempt itions, how is it 
possible for them stmd iguust them ? Mans nitmt 
is hill, and if you < msttntly bes t him <*n< 7 encomoiss 
him with temptations to dunk he will fall, ind dn i 
vittimto mtempermce (Loud cheeis) Lulus uui 
^enllemcn, i pool, helpltss Hindu oftentimes finds him 
self in the position of good Luincelot Gobbo his 
cmscience m\s, “Budge not, md the demon sivs, 
“Budge >f lemptition pulls him one wa>, and ins 
< onscieuce pulls him the othei \\ t\ the r<. hestmds 
theie he wxvers foi a time Theie is the liquoi shop 
close to him, tiy mg to di iw him in With all nmnti of 
inducements For i moment fu pxusts He sxvs, 

“Get thee behind me, Sitxn ! But lo * iftei i while 
he succumbs to the tempt ition, md falls Oh, mxy the 
British nation try in a penitent and righteous spin t to 
wipe off this serious reproach cast upon its 
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administration ! (Loud and long-continued cheer*,) 
4 *A Government should so legislate,” it has been ably 
said by Mr. Gladstone, M as to make it easy to do right 
and difficult to do wrong,” and I hope the British Indian 
administration will always be carried on in a way con- 
formable to the spirit of this noble and wise maxim. 
(Cheers.) Let the Indians under the British Govern- 
ment find it exceedingly difficult to be intemperate, and 
let them feel that the Government always tries to enable 
them to do^that which i9 right and consonant to the will 
uf God. (Cheers.) I do not like to enter into the 
politics of the question, and discuss its bearings on the 
matter of revenue ; but as regards the ethics of the 
opium traffic and the liquor traffic, I have no doubt all 
sensible men who have hearts and consciences within 
them will declare their vigorous protests against these 
two great evils in the administration of India. (Cheers.) 
You have only to refer to the gaols, hospitals, and 
courts of justice in India, in order to be convinced of 
the magnitude of the evil. You have only to refer to 
facts and statistics to see that intemperance is progress- 
ing in a frightful manner amongst thousands of the 
youthful and educated men in India. Let all my 
English friends, who have^been to India within the past 
ten yews, a iv whether they have not seen with their own 
eyes how the most promising young men in Bengal are 
dying away, simply through intemperance— men who, 
had thev lived, would hsfve proved the ornaments of 
their race In order thatfthe liquor traffic in India may 
be reformed, I have only^ one or two suggestions to 
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make. 1 hope that the British Government will not 
praise those of its subordinate excise officers who suc- 
ceed in augmenting the revenue from this iniquitous 
traffic, and that those subordinite officers who fail to 
show adequate returns will not be censured. I hope 
also that the power of granting licenses will be tram* 
ferred from the hands of those who only care about 
revenue to men interested in the moral welfare of the 
country# (Cheers.) I have done, ladies and gentlemen. 
I hope and trust you will accept my words the words 
of an Indian— one who has come over here in order to 
invite your sympathy and aid towards the moral and 
social reformation of India. VVill you not give me what 

I want? ( Cheers.) If 1 have not succeeded in jnaking 

» 

a good speech, I have at least told you Certain plain 
ti'iths about your duty to India— *1 have given you a 
programme of moral and social reforms which my 
country needs, and I believe it is your duty to try 
earnestly to carry out these reforms. (Cheers.) I have 
not made an appeal to the mere feelings of the audience, 
to abnormal sentimentalism j I have told you some 
plain truth** and now I ask you to do justice to India. 
(Cheers.) If I implore you to be 'merciful to India, I 
do not ask you to be merciful at the expense of justice. 
l)o justice t (7 the t8o,o0o,ooa of the population of India, 
and give them what they want, and God will bless you, 
and future generations of Indians will bless you. 
(Cheers.) Let me also tell you that when your people 
go to India, they should always take with them a large 
quantity of that commodity known as Christian 
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patience (Hear, hear.) Remember that neither the 
physical nor the social atmosphere of India is at all like 
the atmosphere of England. You will find there many 
things which are calculated to excite your bitterness, 
and to make you haughty, impatient, angry, and fretful. 
It is a fact that we have m India a large number of 
nominal Christians amongst the Kmopean community 
home of them not only ill-treat my countivmen in the 
most wanton manner, but are sometimes driven by 
anger to dee^ls of violence and murder (Shame ) I 
know there arc cases on record — and let courts of 
justice bear witness to this gre it and astounding truth 
— in which immoral, unconscientious, and hentless 
( hristians (so called) inflicted violent kicks and blows 
on poor helpless natives till thev died. In some rises 
death has resulted from careless shooting and wild 
sport and amusement {Shame ) hime time ago a most 
brutal assault was ( om nutted on a number of poor 
women in East Bengal A helpless Hindu was am 
dentally crushed under the wheels of a small steam 
engine, there were a number of Europeans on the spot, 
but instead o( sympathising with, thev seemed to mot k 
kt, the dying man in trouble Such cases now and then 
occur, thev prove that the life of a poor hi ick native 
is not always respected (Shame ) The bad influence 
of these immoral men neutialuses the good Influence of 
genuine Englishmen, whose number is imfortunatelv not 
very large in India* I wish I could take with me not 
twenty or thirty, but hundreds of the good souls of 
England into my country and sa> to my countrymen 
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and women. “Here are truly Christian hearts — generous 
and magnanimous British souls.” I hope you will be 
able to send into my country year after year a better, a 
more honourable set of Englishmen — men whose lives 
will tell upon my countrymen, and who will exercise a 
powerful moral influence upon my people. (Cheers.,) 
I earnestly entreat you to take this into consideration, 
and write to all your friends in India and say that truly 
Christian lives are best calculated to ameliorate the 
social and moral condition of the Indian people. 
( Cheers . ) Except in the larger presidency towns, there 
is nothing like public opinion in India I hope that 
some of your charitable men will go there and found 
hospitals, workhouses, and ragged school? to efive relief 
to the poor natives. I hope, too, that a good number 
of benevolent and tender- hearted Christian ladies will 
go to India, and there carry on a mission of love, edu- 
cating, improving and regenerating their sisters in that 
distant land. ('Cheers ) Thus shall England truly 
benefit and bless India and t lie day shall come when 
India will gratefully confess that England has really 
acted as a trustee, under God, of 180,000,000 of God’s 
creatures, and has governed them for their welfare. 
('Cheers. J Thus shall India be endeared to England by 
all those associations which are sacred and honourable, 
and England and India will be politically and morally 
united by God. Let England always remember that she 
is responsible to God for the future of India. (Loud 
and prolonged cheering, during which Mr. Sen resumed 
his seat.,) 
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Loid Lawrence. — I am sure we are 'very much 
indebted to mv friend Kesliub ('homier Set! for his ad- 
mirable address tins evenmil. I feel certain tint what- 
ever may be the shot ten minus of my countrymen m 
India, what Kuuhsh education can do and lias done 
among the natives of huii.i lias been -unct <wti>f.ictnrilv 
eveintilified in hi s own case, (f 'heers ) When we reflect 
that it is not more than thirtv years ago since first the 
G >vernment bcum to educate and train the natives of 
India, T sav that it is a rem likable and wonderful 
thing to think of that, according to Keshub 
f'hunder Sen's own account — an account which T 
cari fully substantiate- -there are many hundreds, 
nav, many thousands of natives of India who 
have receive 1, and aie receiving, such an education as 
he himself possesses. (Tlhe^rs.) If the Government of 
India ’has done nothing else in that country, you see it 
has done a great deal in the way of education. ("Hear, 
hear.) Mv friend Keshub Chunder Sen has mainly 
addressed hun^eif to th^ question of education in India, 
ami no doubt wisely so, for if we can give the natives of 
that country, high and low, rich and poor, a love and 
taste for education, the rest will be in their own hands. 
(Hear, hear.) They will then be able to mark out thru- 
own career, and do for themselves all that men who 
have an education can do and have done. (Applause ) 

I will not at this late hour enter into the political 
question on which my friend has touched, but I will say 
this — that I don’t believe t^iere ever was a time when 
the English Government, in this countiy or m India, 
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were more zealous and more determined to do justice 
to the natives of India than they now are. (Cheers.) 
But when we think of what the education of 150,000.000 
of people entails, it becomes a serious matter how the 
work is to be done. (Hear, hear.) It is not to be done 
without money and very large sums of money — and if 
this money does not come in some manner from those 
natives who are aole and willing to pay for the educa- 
tion and training of themselves and of their children, it 
must come out of the coffers of the State, and I need 
riv>t tell you that if it is to come out of the coffers of the 
State, it must first be put into those coffers. I quite 
agree with mv friend that we must not shut up the High 
Schools and Colleges that have done so much ■for* Lower 
Bengal; that would be a retrograde movement. (Hear, 
hear.) But I think we may fairly call upon all who 
have been benefited by those institutions to do what 
they can to contribute to the maintenance of such 
colleges, and help as far as lies in their power to extend 
that education which has done so much for them and 
their countrymen. My friends, I will not say any more, 
as the hour is now late, but I will call upon you to 
icturn thanks to my friend Keshub Chunder Sen for the 
admirable addiess he lias given you this night, and I 
have no doubt you will do it by acclamation. (Great 
applause.,) I have only one word more to tell you, and 
that is one which I had nearly forgotten. I refer to 
the allusion which Keshub Cmmder Sen has made to 
the importance — the essential importance — of educating 
the women of India. (Heir, hear.) I agree in a great 
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deal that he has said, bat nevertheless I would remind 

him, and I \<rould remind his countrymen, that India 

has hitherto, as regaids the females of the country, been 

very much averse to anything like their education and 

training. There is no doubt whatever that in ancient 

times the Hindu women of India — that is, the great 

majority of the women of India — used to go about in 

their villages in the country, and even in the towns, as 

openly and freely as the women of England, Scotland, 

and Ireland now do, but nevertheless in the course of 

time circumstances ha^e arisen whereby that practice 

has been discontinued, and there is no doubt that in the 

great majority of cases, the feelings of fathers, brothers, 

and husbands have been very much averse not only 

to women moving about in public, but still moie so to 

any thing like their general education. Now, it is no 

doubt quite true that if we educate the women of the 

country, thev will gradually educate their children, and 

that the improvement and the civilization of the people 

— of the great mass of the country — will verv rapidly 

progress. But there is one condition on which the 

success of these measures must depend : and that is, 

that we carrv the men witlfus. If we don’t do so our 

attempts will certainly fail. (Hear, hear.) Suspicion 

and doubt will be engendered in the minds of the mile 

population, and they will privately, if not publiclv, 

thwart our measures. (He # ar, hear.) My friend Keshuf) 

Chunder Sen does not speak to you simply as a native 

of India, but he speaks to Vou on this subject like an 

% 

educated, civilized, and intelligent man of the woilii, 
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arrd therefore, though his knowledge of his country- 
women and countrymen is, no doubt, large and 
profound, perhaps he is a little too apt to think that the 
same spirit, the same aceal, and the same love of know- 
ledge and virtue which is so eminently characteristic of 
himself dwells with equal force among the masses of his 
fel low-country men, in whom he takes so much interest. 
(Hear, hear.) It is with the greatest pleasure that I beg 
to propose that the thanks of this meeting be given to 

» i 

Keshub Chunder Sen for his lecture, and I hope they 
will be given by acclamation. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. J. A. Spurgeon (brotffer to the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, Minister of the Chapel), in putting the propo- 
sition of the Chairman to the meeting, said he* had to 
perform a very pleasing duty, which was in the name of 
that meeting and m the name of the congregation wor- 
shipping in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, to give a most 
hearty welcome to his distinguished fellow-subject from 
the far ofT land of India. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Sen spoke 
the English language, and unless he (the speaker) was 
* mistaken, had a heart within him which beat in unison 
with those of the people of England. (Cheers.) 'There 
were some passages in the history of India over which 
all true Englishmen trust ponder and blush with shame 
(hear, hear), but whatever the past might have been, 
unless Ire (Mr. Smtrgeon) mistook the spirit of the age, 
England and Englishmen were prepared not only to do 
justice, but to be generous to India in the time to come. 
(Hear, hear.) It was felt thatf England owed a debt to 
India and by God\ help tllkt debt should be paid. 

16 
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((’beers.,) He trusted that England would alwavs be 
guided by the policy which actuated her when she sent 
Lord Lawience to preside over the destinies of the 
Empire. (Cheers.) The Rev geuttemm went on at 
some length to condemn the European oppression of 
natives of India, rcfetred toby Mr. Sen, and conrlndtd 
hj coupling tire name of Lord Law fence with lhat of 
Keshub Thunder Sen in the vote of thanks to be 
tendered by the meeting, requesting the airdrenre to riv* 
simultaneous!}" in expression thereof. (The audience 
immediately rose mdsst, and lesumul tin lr seat** 
loud!} applauding ) 

I/nd Tjd\\ i enct — -I think vnu inn-tt henrtib for tie* 
high honour you hive done me. I ran onb sn\ th it 
whatever I have done m n>) d,iv m promoting th * 
interests of India and Kngltnd, I hm* been re\rnd'*d 
foi tenfold b\ t ht' honoin, appl uist . and goo ]w ill whu h 
I have received from m\ rounti\ men tnd counti \ women 
this evening. (Loud applause.; 

The pro( ceding -» them tei minattd 
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I.KdURK AT ST. JAMKS's HAUL, 

Snliirda rr, May 28 , 1870 

The chair was taken hv Sir James Clarke Lawrenro, 
Bart, M. P. The hall was well filled, Amom* those 
present on the platform or in front of it were the Revs, 
w. H. Fremantle. Vicar of St. Mary’s, liryanston 
Square; Ilaitv Jones, Vicar of St, Luke’s, Soho ; \Y. 
Miall, Hr. 15 avW, Di. Sutler, H. Sollv, II. leTson, T. 
L. Marshall, Panton Ham, R. Spears, M, 1 >. Comvav, 
T. Ilunlcr, H. Calloway, J. Haywood, and Messis. S, 
Courtauld, H. Sharpe, R. Lawience. S. S, Tayler, II. A. 
Palmer, E. Enfield, E. Nettlefold, \V. Shaen, C . Twain* 
ley, R. Dunn, iV<\, &c. 

After a few introductory remarks from the Chairman, 

* 

dahoo Keshub Chunder Sen delivered the following 
address : — 

Mr. (Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I purpose 
this evening to t*ire expression to niv views and senti* 
ments about Chiist and Christianity. I appear before 
you as a Hindu Theist. I was born a Hindu, and in 
inv early days I thought and •felt and lived as a Hindu, 
tfoinu; through all the rites and ceremonies of idolativ. 
I never embraced Hinduism fjjbm honest and deliberate 
conviction, but lived as a Hindu because my parents 
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did so, and my ancestors had done so for many age 
In course of time English education upset my faith* 
and made me feel that idolatry was a falsehood and an 
abomination in the sight of God. It did not Cost me 
much effort to renounce the errors and prejudices in 
which my forefathers indulged, for as I grew in English 
literature and science, I felt I was intellectually and 
morally constrained to set my face against idolatry and 
its concomitant errors. There was nothing, however, 
to fill the place which had been formerly occupied by 
Hindu superstition, and for two or three yeais I conti- 
nued in a state of indifference and unconcern about 

matters of faith. At last it pleased Providence to reveal 
* 

the light" of truth to me in .1 most mysterious manner, 
and from that time there commenced a series of strug- 
gles, aspirations and endeavours, which resulted, I am 
happy to say, in peace and m the conversion of the 
heart. The first lesson God taught me was that it was 
His will that I should pray. When no book brought 
me any comfort, and no man rendered me any assistance 
whatsoever, God, in t lie mysterious ways of Providence, 
pointed out to me t he indispensable necessity of culti- 
vating a habit of daily jlrayer ; I persevered in that 
godly habit, and within a few weeks found t hat tneie 
was strength in my heart and ab mnding joy, and wis- 
dom, and purity. Under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God I came into contact with many books which were 
very profitable and interesting to me, and among these 
was the Bible Althougt^there was much there which 
I did not and could not accept, yet there I found 
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marvellous truths which tallied exactly with the inner 
convictions of my heart, and these I not only accepted, 
but turned to account. I began to pray with more 
earnestness and sincerity. I felt with David in the 
spirit of his Psalms, and I responded to the exhortations 
of Christ, and I entered into Communion with Paul. 
Thus 1 went on for many years, growing in grace, in 
faith, and in purity. It has always struck me that there 
must be something remarkable in the fact that I have 
continued steadfast in my inward attachment to Christ,' 
in spite of my standing aloof from many of the dogmas 
inculcated and taught by Christian missionaries i if 
India. Why have I cherished respect and reverence 
for Christ? Why have I every now and then felt drawn 
towards the pages of the Bible, although 1 stand outside 
the pale of Christian orthodoxy? Why is it that, 
though I do not take the name “Christian,” I still per* 
severe in offering mv heartks love and gratitude to Jesus 
Christ? There must be something in the life and death 
of Christ,-— there must be something in the gospel which 
tends to bring comfort, and light, and sttength to a 
heart heavy-laden with iniquity and wickedness. 1 may 
be allowed to say that 1 never studied Christianity by 
having recourse to controversial writings. — I seldom 
look delight in anti-Christian works, —nor did I ever 
betake myself to those voluminous b^oks which treat of 
the evidences of Christianity. 1 studied Christ ethical* 
ly, nay, spiritually,— and I studied the Bible also in that 
same spirit, and I must to-niglj^ acknowledge candidly 
and sincerely that I owe a great deal to Christ, and to 
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the Gospel of Christ. Every man who takes the 
Christian name repiesents oue section, one side of 
Christianity, although he professes to take in the whole 
of the Christian creed. Christianity is a many sided 
religion, and every individual and nation takes in a 
small portion of thi9 many-sided thing. From the 
peculiar circumstances in which he is born, from his 
peculiar training and other considerations, each man 
accepts particular ideas and elements in that vast 
system of religion. These he accepts and developed 
into a creed, till we see that a large number of indivi- 
duals entet tabling it particulai kind of opinion, follow- 
ing apeculrai thread of reasoning, thought, and feeling, 
form themselves into a sect, into a distinct Christian 
denomination. If such is the case among Christians, I 
may be justified in indicating the particular points m 
Christianity which have interested me most. 

My first mquirv was, — What is the creed taught in 
tire Bible? Must I swallow the whole theology which 
is put before the world as Christianity ? Must f go 
through all the dogmas and doctrines which constitute 
Christianity in the eyes of the various sects, or is there 
something simpler which I can at once grasp and turn 
to account? I found Christ spoke one language and 
Christianity another. I went to him prepared to hear 
what he had to sav, and was immensely gratified when 
lie told me,— -“Love the* Lord thv God with all thy 
heart, with all thy mind,, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and love thj^ neighbour as thyself and 
then be added, “This is the whole law and the 
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prophets.” I11 other words, the whole philosophy, 
theology, and ethics of the taW and the prophets are 
concentrated in these two grand doctrines of love to 
God and love to man. And then elsewhere he said, 
vi This do, and ye shall inherit everlasting life.” I was 
anxious to inherit everlasting life, — -and who is not in 
this assembly ? — and humbly I approached Christ and 
tia ; ted for an answer, and the answer I received was 
that if I loved my God with my whole life*— not intel- 
lectually or emotionally, but with the warm fervom of 
my heatt and soul, and if I served man as my brother 
and loved him as myself, I would most assutedly inherit 
everlasting life. This is the tine Christian creed, as set 
forth by Christ himself in the Gospel : if I accept this 
I shall be saved, lint men perhaps need the means of 
< ui rving out this sacred precept. Who will show the 
wav? There is something in the Bible which has stag- 
gered many who stand outside the pale of orthodox 
Christianity, and made them inimical to Christ : 1 mean 
his sublime egotism and self-assertion. It is tiue, 

( 'in 1st says, ‘‘Love God and love man, and ye shall 
inherit eveiUsting life but does he not also say, “/ 
am the way, / am the light of the world ?” Does he not 
say, “Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy- 
laden, and / will give you lest ?” Not in one or two 
exceptional passages but in several passages he lays 
considerable stress upon Ihe /. There is constant 
allusion to himself as the way to eternal life. He who 
says that the only way jfL eternal life is the love 
uf God and the love of man, also says, “I am the way.? 
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Jesus Chris*, then, truly analysed, means love of God 
and love of man. In him we see a heavenly embodi- 
ment of this love of God as the Father, and the love of 
man as the brother j and, instead of there being a 
contradiction, we find that there is absolute and most 
charming harmony between these two precepts. If we 
love God and love man we become Christ-like, and so 
attain everlasting life. Christ never demanded worship 
or adoration^- — that is due to God, the Creator of the 
Universe. He puts himself forward in the Gospel as 
the way, not the goal, — as the guide, not the destina- 
tion at which we have ultimately to arrive. He places 
himself before us as the spirit which we must imbibe in 
order to approach the Divine Father, as the great 
teacher and guide who will lead us to God. “I am the 
way,'* he said, and if we avail an selves of that way we 
will reach our destination, which is not Christ, but G ul 
the Father. If he does not demand from me woiship, 
what is it then that he does demand from me? Obe- 
dience. “Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy-laden, and I will give von rest.” My agitated 
and smful heart indeed wants rest, and is it not the 
great object of all your endeavours and religious pur- 
suits to find rest? We all want rest. Mow there is 
Jesus Christ promising us rest, and it is natural to 
suppose that if we go to Christ lie will say, ‘ Here is 
peace, have it,” and then all turmoil and agitation of 
the mind will end. But Christ will not allow us to liw 
in a state of absolute quiet\|m and inaction. That is 
hot the peace which a true Christian has a right to 
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expect. He who obeys God and acts up to His 
commandments shall enter into the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, and enjoy peace and rest, not he who simply 
stands or kneels befoie Christ and «avs, “Lord, Lord.** 
He says, “I will give you rest,” but in the verv next 
passage he says, “Take my yoke,” Any other teacher 
would seek to crush our energy, and give us that sort of 
rest winch we seek after a whole dav's labour, the rest 
of sleep : but no Christian has a right to esy^ect happi- 
ness in sleep: he must vvotk and serve continually and 
everlastingly. True happiness consists notin cessation 
of pious labour and righteous exertion, but in persever- 
ance in godly exercise. Those who came to ^Christ 
thinking that thev would be allowed to give up all their 
irksome duties, all the toil and anxietv of dailv conflicts 
and struggles, found that thev were disappointed Christ 
would not gratify their evil inclinations : on the con- 
trary, lie said, “If vou want re r t, obev the Loid ; do all 
that He commands vou to do ” 

There are some persons w T ho believe that if they 
pass through the ceiemonies of baptism and the sacra- 
ment thev wmU be accepted by God. But what is the 
good of accepting those mtwaid tites ? You cannot 
thereby render vour life acceptable to God. Christ 
wants from us something internal -\ complete conver- 
sion of the heart, a giving up the yoke of mammon and 
accenting the voice of religion, and truth, and God. 
He w mts us to baptize our hearts, not with cold w\ater, 
but with the fire of religious Jixnd spiritual enthusiasm : 
he calls upon us not to go thiough any outwaid nte, but 
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to make baptism a ceremony of the heart, a spiritual 
enkindling of all our energies, of all our loftiest and 
fyo.it heavenly aspirations and activities. That is true 
baptism. So with regard to the doctrine of the sacra- 
ment. There are many who eat the bread and drink 
the wine at the sacramental table, and go through the 
ceremony in a most pious and fervent spirit ; but, after 
all, what docs the real sacrament mean? If men simply 
adopt it as a tribute of respect and honour to Christ, 
will thev satisfy him? Will they themseives be satis- 
fied ? Can we look upon them as Christians simply 
because they have gone through this rite regularly for 
twenty or fifty years of their lives? I think not. Christ 
demands of us absolute sanctification and pmification 
of tin- heart. In this mattei also, I see Christ on one 
side and Christian sect* on the other. They tell me, 
‘'Accept the teaching of these dogmas, go through those 
outward rites, believe in this proposition, and accept 
that logical foi inula, and vou will he saved but when 
I go to Chi ist lie tells me that nothing short of tin; 
absolute? sanctification and purification of the heart can 
allow a man a place in the kingdom of heaven. '1'he 
great question then is, — How are we to sanctify and 
purify our hearts ? A great teacher who is about to 
leave the world must certainly he expected to gather 
around him all his favourite and chosen disciples, and 
solve this important problem ; and ere he bids them 
his last adieu, endeavour to sum up all those great prin- 
ciples upon which during lifetime he dilated, and 
explain briefly the true secret of salvation. That is just 
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the thing which we see Christ doing before he left this 
world. He breaks the bread and gives unto all those 
that ^re present permission to taste it, and then he says 
unto each one of them, “This do in remembrance of 
me ” The ceremony of the last supper is indeed very 
touching and impressive ; but is there any deep mean- 
ing in it? Certainly there is. vVhat is that bread 
which Christ asked his disciples to eat, and what that 
wine which he asked them to di ink? Any man of com- 
mon sense would at once come to the conclusion that 
all this is metaphorical, and highly and eminently 
spiritual. Now, are you prepared to accept Christ 
simply as an outward Christ, an outward teacher, an 
external atonement and propitiation, or will you* piovc 
true to Christ by accepting his solemn injunctions in 
all their spiritual importance and weight ? He distinctly 
says every follower of ins mu 4 eat his flesh and drink 
his blood. If we cat h re Id it is converted into strength 
and health, and becomes the means of prolonging our 
life ; so, spiiitually, if we take truth into our heart, if 
we put Chi 1 st into the soul, we assimilate his spirit to 
our spintual being, and then we find Chnst incorporat- 
ed into our existence and converted into spnitual 
stiength, and health, and joy, and blessedness. Christ 
wants complete self-sacrifice, a casting away of the old 
man and a new growth in the heart. I thus draw 7 a 
line of demarkation between the visible and outward 
Christ and the invisible and inward Christ, between 
bodily Christ and spiritual JOhrist, between the Christ 
ut imigesund pictures and the Christ that grows in the 
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heart, between dead Christ and living Christ Jesus is* 
not a proposition to be believed, nor an outward figure 
to he seen and adored, but simply a spirit to be loved, 
a spirit of obedience to God that must be incorporated 
into our spiritual being. Many of mv Christian friends 
have told me most candidly that their hents are as 
full of selfishness and conflicts as those who have not 
embraced Christianity, and yet they sav they have found 
salvation in Christ as an atonement and propitiation. 
Thev sav that so long as thev are creatures of flesh and 
blood thev must feel the influence of temptation, that 
now and then the flesh must acquire mastery ovei the 
dictates of conscience : and that so Ions; as they live m 
this workl that struggle must continue. If that struggle 
is inevitable, what is the difference between the non- 
Christian and the piofessing Christian * Have you not 
iound in Clnist a power to overcome the lusts of the 
flesh ? Have vou not founct in the spirit of Christ a 
leally overpowering and overwhelming spiritual force 
which can cmb all vour fleshly appetites 5 Do you 
accept Christ crucified simplv as an outward fact of 
crucifixion, or have you tried to crucify vour own 
hearts, and do vou tiv to do that daily and liouilv^ If 
you have not crucified vour own evil inclinations and 
lu'-'ts, how* can vou venture to say that you have accepted 
the crucified Christ ? Beware how you approach the 
crucified Christ. When you go to him he prepared to 
leave everything behind : be prepared fully to crucify 
yourself, for the crucified Christ does not belong to him 
who is not prepared to crucify himself. He cannot take 
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Christ unto himself ; he may hold him as a dogma, and 
rake good care to keep him outside, either in his philo- 
sophical or theological library,— die may think of him 
when he goes to church ; but he has not made him the 
soul’s possession — a fact of life. I ask you to analyze 
your hearts and your daily consciousness, and tell me 
whether you, who profess to be Christians, do not feel 
as others do— the struggles and conflicts of a weak 
heart with evil and temptation, sometimes taxing and 
tiring your energies, and driving you intp the lowest 
depths of despair. Tell me honestly and frankly, do 
you not see impurity and uncleanness in you ? l)o you 
not now and then feel overpowered by your evil incli- 
nations as other men are? And talk you of Qluist? 
Has not Christ told von repeatedly, in most emphatic 
and unmistakable language that there is no salvation 
for those who do not try honestly and conscientiously 
to sacrifice the ht'sls of the^jflesh, and to throw away the 
old man, — *to leave everything and sacrifice all temporal 
interests for truth ? When you come and join Christ’s 
standard, are you allowed for one moment to look back 
in order to see those dear friends and relatives whom 
you have left behind, or enter into the arithmetic of 
worldly loss and gain to ascertain whether bv accepting 
Christ you will become a loser or a gainer? No: all 
considerations of expediency you must instantaneously 
abandon ; and if you wish to join the army of Christ 
and enter upon a crusade against all manner of evil in 
your own hearts and in society, then remember what 
Christ said, “Forsake <til and/ollow me.” If you wi*»h to 
2 7 
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be Christians in the strict sense of the term, yon must 
show that the world h is no longer i*ny lie Id upon you 
The- work of lefoi matio 1 must he positive as veil is 
m^itive, von must ^ne up ill that is evil and accept 
all th it is righteous and pine In the fust pi ict \cni 
must he satisfied that the wot Id does not tempt you 
If its temptations influence sou only for one moment, 
b suie — question it not —that it his still i hold over 
soiu affections and \our s\ npithits If you illow 
\( ur«,thes#to swerve onh in inch from the strut oul 
sti n^ht path of duty tnd conscit ntiousm ss, uni should 
< onfess that you h i\ < not come out of the qr tsp of e \ 1 1 
is\(t Se< ondh v >u must show that a on love Ciod 
in the same w w as w >ild v men lou the w >r 1 d md ttiit 
a >u in di aw n tine )nsc loush is it wtie md b\ th 
ijk sistible impulse s of n iture r >\\ ir Is God m tne s me 
w iv t la n w orl 11 \ min le 1 men n c di t w n e \ t r\ d \\ ml 
« vt n moim nt or the n liv s t§ ru he s in 1 f mu md th 
t nptm s felicities of this world I he n there will h i 
r il ^lowth of ("hi st within uni \< u w rll ftel th it the 
t id n ituri is ^oni , md th it the re is new lrf< \ >u w ill 
ftel th it y ou m no lonj;e i on t nth but th it though 
suriounded bv hum in b^m^s md h\ earthly objects, 
v m live in heaven f >r there is God irotmd uni and 
v>u ire in a purer itmosphere Uhm men sufier from 
some despcrite md f it al disc ise and it is found tint 
no nutial rent 4 y will a\ til change of nr is piescnhed 
is the last md onh hope So in te j;ard to spmtiial 
matters It is n n \ our dishonestv , oi your lyin? or 
your trtacheiy that is Vie chief evil with which you 
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have to grapple, hut it is the impoverished sou], the 
deathlike weakness that lurks in the depths of the heart. 
It is the necessity of absolutely revolutionizing your 
spiritual constitution that demands your attention. 
Your svstem is deranged, and therefore the spnitual 
doctor tells you to go into a different country where 
there is purer air; and as you breathe this pure air, the 
impurities that were creeping through your veins uie 
purged, your blood is purified, your health renovated, and 
your strength renewed, and you become a transformed 
man — a new creature. To be a Christian, then, is to 
be a new creiture. True Christianity means becoming 
like Christ. — not acceptance of Christ as a proposition 
or as an outward representation hut spiritual conformity 
with the life and cnatacter of Christ. 

And what is Christ ? 15v Christ I understand one 

who said, “Thy will he ♦done and when 1 talk of 
Christ, I mean simply the spirit of loyalty to God, the 
spirit of absolute detei minedness and preparedness to 
,siy at all times, and in all cii cumstances, “Thy will be 
done, not mine.” If I were to testa Christian’s sincentv 
and fid-litv, I should not inquire into his dogmas, but 
simply analyze the blood that courses through his heart, 
to see if cverv drop of that blood is not Christ's blood, 
whether it does not contain That spirit of resignation 
which savs, “Thv will be done/ 1 If that is not the case, 
then I s iv there is no incorporation with Christ — there 
is no assmiil ition of Christ’s spint with the soul — there 
is still an estrangement from Gjrfiist and God. Tell me, 
ye Chrisli ms. whether your blood has the spirit of 
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humility, forbearance, and meekness. Is it the lamb 
of peace that grows within you, or is it the wolf of war ? 
Can you forgive your enemy ? You may endure provo- 
cation and ignominy sometimes with great patience and 
forbearance ; but if you ask Christ, lie will tell you that 
he will not be satisfied with you until you have learnt 
to forgive your enemy, not seven times, nor seventy 
times, but seventy times seven. You will perhaps say, 
“That is pleaching abstraction, that is preaching broad 
vague platitudes of religion and ethics ; but if you are 
to lead your life on earth, and deal with the facts of this 
woild, you must cettainly adopt a different kind of 
policy. . This absolute foigiveness may do very well in 
the land of angels, but in this world, where there are 
so many enemies readv to take advantage of your 
meekness, talk not of forgiveness and forbearance.” 
Ah, my friends, I would rather consent to be ridiculed 
with Christ for preaching forgiveness, than be honoured 
by the wot Id for preaching the worldly maxim of “Blood 
for blood, an eye for an eye.” Then, again, 1 would 
ask you, are vmi picpared to give up the world ? Does 
not London life tell me every moment that there is an 
attempt in every Christian sect to follow both God and 
mammon? My Christ has told me repeatedly that it is 
impossible to seive God and Mammon both; that 1 can 
conquer and subjugate the world by the spirit of truth 
and the heavenly power of God. but I can never esta- 
blish anything like a compromise between the two. 
His voice is clear — “ Talcfe no th night for the morrow/* 
4 Ah, that is asceticism'' — the notldly Christian would 
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«ay ; “we have outgrown that state of things $ we must 
take thought for the morrow if we wish tube prudent* 
if we wish to prosper in the world. * Do you mean to 
say that Christ preached absurdities and impossibilities* 
and that* therefore* you ought to repudiate his teach- 
ings? I say every Word of this doctrine is true* and 
most literally true. It is possible to be intelligent and 
civilised men* and at the same time carry out fully the 
spirit of Christ’s teachings on this subject. Christ does 
not ask you to go through sad penances ana mortifica- 
tions ; he does not cast a gloom over your heart. He 
tells you to look at the birds that soar in the heaven^, 
and the fishes that sport about in the sea* and be as 
resigned and at the same time as cheerful as they are. 
You should take no thought for the morrow, nay* you 
should sacrifice your best interests, yet* at the same 
time, be cheerful as the lilies of the field. That is the 
grett problem for a Christian nation to solve — *hoW you 
can give up the joys and felicities of the Woild, and yet 
make yourselves cheerful. If there is nothing in store 
for the morrow the true believer is not sorrowful, lie 
gladly does his woik and bears his burden, and con li 
ilently says with In's whole heart* “If God’s love is not 
an abstraction and a fiction. He will take care of me. 
If He does not, then is He a deceiver, and religion a 
bundle of lies.” If God lives and is truly merciful, then 
I say He will assuredly take Cctre of His disqipies, and 
of the missionaries who go about from country to 
country, without a penny, convert idolaters and 
superstitious and misguided men to truth aud 
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righteousness. Let them not for one moment fear that 
God will desert them. Can the most holy and loving 
Father desert us in the hour of trial ? Impossible. If 
you have faith, in Him, He will protect you, He will 
not allow you to be idle ascetics. While you forget the 
morrow »He will make you work and toil in His service 
in such a way that you will find both bread for the 
body and bread for the soul. That is the true inter- 
pretation of Christ’s teaching. I have never accepted 
it as meaning anything like asceticism or a sacrifice of 
all the things of this world for the sake of being sorrow- 
ful and melancholy. I believe what Christ says — ‘if I 
give up the things of this world, I shall have tenfold 
more joy, a hundredfold more happiness here and 
hereafter. 

The amount of Christian charity which I have seen 
in London during my short stay here has astonished 
we ; it is really amazing. There are hundreds erf 
respectable men going about the streets of London in 
order to bring competence and coftifort to the doors of 
the needy and the ragged. Thousands of Christian 
men and women are daily engaged in educating, en- 
lightening, and reforming the masses of the poor and 
destitute population in London. In all these matters 
disinterested philanthropy shines so brilliantly that it 
proves quite conclusively that in this respect England is 
a Christian country, for Ifere I see that commiseration 
for the poor of which Christ Jesus set so glorious an 
example. If you feed th^ hungry, and satisfy the thirst 
of the thirsty, and clothe the naked, and bring the 
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fight of truth and education to the ignorant, you are no 
doubt doing a really Christian work. I rejoice heartily 
when I see around me a nation that is so charitable and 
so self-sacrificing ,• and when I leave your country I 
hope I shall carry away with me cheering impressions 
of this aspect of your Christian life. But allo\y me to 
say that I expect from you something more. “Do not 
even the publicans the same ?” Do not even men in 
other countries, who cannot boast of that civilization 
and that religion which you possess, perform Works of 
charity? Do they not oftentimes divide their substance 
with tile poor ? You must show something that will 
distinguish you from all other nations as a really Chris* 
turn nation. That is what you ought to do, and* there* 
foie I have felt it my humble duty as an Indian Tbeist 
to present to you that side of Christianity which has 
deeply interested me— the precept of Christ about for- 
giving an enemy and loving an enemy. This transcen- 
dental doctrine of love towards an enemy is really sweet 
to me ; and when Hthink of that blessed son of Ood, 
cmciied on the cross, uttering these blessed words, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do:” oh! I feel that I must love him ; his sweet and 
heavenly utterances touch and move the heart. I must 
love Christ, I must love him who preached love for an 
enemy, sweet, tender love for an enemy. Really there 
is something in the life and death of Christ which you 
cannot put aside, whatever your creed may be. There 
are thousands in England^I know, who stand outside 
the pale of the Christian Church, who have no sympa^ 
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thy With practical or doctrinal Christianity. What shall 
l say unt<| them ? t£ they cannot accept Christ in the 
way in which Christian sects have accepted him, let 
them stilbaccept his spirit by all means $ let them try 
to be Chnstlike. In this way we shall combine and 
eventually succeed in establishing that holy society on 
earth which Christ called** upon his disciples to 
estabKh ; I mean the Kingdom of God.* When every 
individual man becomes Christian in spirit— lepudiate 
the name If you like-- -when every individual man 
becomes as prayerful as Christ was, as loving and for- 
giving towards enemies as Christ was, as self-sacrificing 
as Christ was, then these little units, these little mdivi 
dualities, v. ill coalesce and combine together bv the 
natural affimtv of spirits and these new crivtmes, 
lefoi med, regenerated, 111 tile childlike and Chnstlike 
spirit of devotion and faith, will feel drawn towards 

each other, and thev ‘-hall constitute the true Chun h 
* 

according to Christ's ideal Allow me, friends, to <>ay 
— England is not \et a Christiaqfination. You hue 
Cnnstian virtues, I fieeli acknowledge , but, oh, look 
at that awful amount of puipensm which surrounds you 
still ; look at the vast amount of immorality and impu 
rity that still ride*, lampant cm all sides l>o urn not 
blush when you think of th u se things so unbet oming 
a Chmtian nation ? Oh for the day wh«“n th'* redeem 
ing features in the character of your people will shine so 
brilliantly as to cast into the shade for ever and evei 
Hll those disgraceful features that now defile the charar 
ter of Englishmen I I svSnpathi/e with yon mosrt 
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heartily, and join with you in looking forward to that 
day when you will attain the blessings of true re- 
generation, and be entitled to be called a Christian 
nation. 

toWhere ts the Kingdom of God ? Not behind, but 
before. Everv Christian sect has tried to realise the 
Kingdom of Gk>d, but has failed. Every Christian sect, 
denomination, nation, represents, after all, only one side 
of Christianity. The High Church represents the feel- 
ings of the Christian heart ; the Broad Church 
represents the breadth of liberal Christian thought : the 
low or Evangelical Church represents that strong and 
firm faith which will not he satisfied till its cherished 
dogmas are brought to those nations Who are in want 
of it : and the extremely philosophical school amongst 
Christians represents that side of Christianity which 
harmonizes with metaphysical and scientific truth. Thus 
each section of Christ's Chinch represents a trhth. 
While therefore I ||and on this platform, surrounded 

b\ men and women of various branches of the Christian 

* 

Church, representing various shades of opinion and 
feeling. T feel mvself drawn to each of you in sympathy 
and reidy to accept the truth represented by each sect. 
I should be a traitor to the Universal Church of Theism 
to which I belong, if my heart and soul were not 
capacious enough to take # in the whole length and 
breadth of the Christian Church. Come unto me, 
brothers and sisters of England and France, Germany 
and Switzei land, and Italy, find all Europe ; come unto 
me, brothers and sisters of America, come, all nations 
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of the world, and let us all co operate, so far as w£ 
desire to be faithful to Christ, to hasten the day when 
the Kingdom of Heaven shall be established on earth ; 
let us all strive unitedly and individually to tealize that 
happy and heavenly kingdom which he predicted, 'file 
world needs it. Break up the burners that divide 
Church from Church and sect from sect. I appear 
before you to-night as an advocate of the religion of 
love. \Vealf and feeble, unfortunately, my voice is : 
but. oh ! I wish sincerely and earnestly from the depths 
of mv heart to proclaim to all nations the great doctrine 
of the unity of God's (’hutch. I wish we could all 
exert ojir best powers to bi mg about the unification of 
all Churches and -sects. Let sectarianism die out, die a 
natural death, for the time lias come for its death. The 
growing light of civilization and enlightenment is open- 
ing our eves to the necessity of bringing brothers and 
sisters together. Weaie beginning to feel that we have 
hitherto unrighteously kept ourselves aloof from each 
other. England cannot sympathize with India, and 
even one prut of England * cannot sympathize with 
another. Oh ’ let us ti v to bring about the Kingdom 
of God, where there shall be no sectarianism, no un- 
brotherliness. l)o not think that I wish to hurt vour 
feelings or to ask you give up your religion at present. 
No ; what I mean is that we should try, in spite of our 
opinions, and principles, and proclivities, to build 
among ourselves a platfoinl on which we can all stand 
and shake hands with each other as children of God. 
Let the spmt of Christ — let the love of God and man, 
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which is all that I mean by the spirit of Chnst — be 
present in the heart of every man and every woman on 
earth, and then the Lord shall reveal Himself in all His 
glory , and the earth shall be converted into Paradise 
I am not indulging in abstractions, but I speak because 
I f?el strongly on the subject. I would beseech >011 
humbly to cast away at once and for ever the spirit of 
sectarianism. Let ministers of the various sects exchange 
then pulpits with each other, let the brothers and 
sistnis of one Church now and then go into another 
('lunch ami shake hands with the utmost warmth and 
tenderness of heatt with their brotheis and sisters in 
that ('hutch, then we shall find the electric fluid of 
diviiit and celestial love flowing thiough the letigtfi and 
l)i e Kith of till Christian souls in England and else- 
where, rnd then, too, shill we find wli it Jesus antic 1 
pattd, — not two bundled and fifty nartow sects sc ittu- 
t d heie and theie, but one grand univeisal Cathedral, 
win le ten t lions md voices of ten thousand tnlions shall 
commingle m one sweet and swelling chorus, and pro* 
• claim the Kathcihood of (rod and the brotheihood of 
man 

Hie Rev \V. II Fremantle, in a bucf speed) of 
thoughtful sympathy , moved a vote of thanks to the 
Uctmei It was seconded 1)) the Rc v \\ Mial and 
the* usual compliment to the Chairman teimnut'd the 
piocec dings of the evening • 
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Sunday Evening, May 29, i#7v. 

A Crowded Meeting was held in the new Townhall, 
Shoreditch, on Sunday Evening, May 29, by the East 
Central Temperance Association. On the platform were 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., Sir Sidney Wateilow, the 
Rev. Dawson Burns, Messrs. T. B. Smithies, A. 
Smith, J. Bormond, J. Hardwidge, Jeffreys, J finest, 
Lieut. Malthouse, Lile, C. Titford, C>. Ling, W. H. Fell, 
J. Owen,' F. Cain, D. Stephens, W. Brav.il, K. Walker, 
E. Bastin, Drake and other influential residents in the 
neighbourhood. After prayer had been offered by the 
Rev. Dawson Burns, the first Psalm read oy Mr. J. B. 
Smithies, and a Temperance hymn sung, the Chairman, 
]. R. Taylor, Ksij. (President of the Association), intro 
dueed Baboo Keshub Chinnier Sen to the congregation, 
who listened to the following address with a deep 
interest, which was with some difficulty restrained from 
finding exoression in the ordinary secular form of public 
sympathy. 

Baboo Eeshub Chtinder Sen said:-- Tn this age of 
civilization and outward refinement there is evidently a 
considerable amount of selfishness in men’s minds. Wo 
seek wealth, and knowledge, and honour, and earnestly 
strive to make ourselves happy ; but we do not always 
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care for others as we should. Such spirit of selfishness 
ought to be put down with a high hand. When we see 
hundreds of our brothers and sisters dying around us, 
can we remain indifferent ? It is a question of life and 
death. It comes with overwhelming weight, and 
quickens the heart. Callous is the heart that can be 
bold unmoved the immense amount of actual suffering 
in the world which results from drunkenness and 
intemperance. It is sad to think how, it? my own 
country, one after another, fifty of the best, the most 
promising, young, intelligent men of Bengal have died 
away during the last ten years ; and if you ask the 
people of the country, “What is it that these tpen-have 
died of?” thev invariably and unanimously say, 
“Intemperance.” 

Now will it be said, as it has often been said, of 
Britain, that wherever its people go they bring with them 
this great curse ? Is it not a fact that wherever the 
British nation extends its political and social influence, 
there it must establish liquor-shops, and there it must 
inflict that fatal scourge of intemperance upon the 
people ? Indeed ; t has caused much mischief in India 
by placing awful temptations in the way of my country- 
men. What I have seen in India I dare not tell you. 
If I were to recount to you the evils, miseries, and 
sufferings that have been caused by intemperance, 
solely through this fatal liquor traffic carried on by 
Government, 

“I could a talc unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up your soul,” 

28 
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But I will desist from doing this. I have said enough 
to make you believe that the British Government has 
committed a great blunder in entrusting this duly of 
granting licenses to men who are not at all interested 
in the social and moral welfare of the community. It 
has been treated as a purely financial question — a 
matter of revenue. When will our statesmen and poli- 
ticians be convinced that no man — be he statesman or 
ruler— is justified in placing temptation in the way of 
brother men ? Wherever I go there is a grog-shop, on 
th is side and on that side. You have educated us, and 
conferred tfpon us many blessings, but in order that 
they, may not be neutralized, it is time that you should 
close the liquor^bops in the country. You introduce 
our young men to go >d books, and you give them 
enlightened notions, and thus you unsettle their 
thought, theif faith, their established modes of living 
and acting. In limes of transition, in India as well as 
elsewhere, we always find that men for a time become 
reckless. The old faith is gone, and no new faith is 
established in its place., Society is. unhinged and urn 
settled. Old principles of character and time-hallowed 
institutions are swept away by innovations and revolu- 
tionary chmges, but no -better principles are imme- 
diately established in their place. Tims for a season 
there is confusion and recklessness. Such is the case, 
in India at the present moment. The progress of 
English education has emancipated many of my coun- 
trymen and countrywomen from traditions of a fright- 
fully superstitious character, and from jpjuriotis 
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irritations, and for all this I say, honour to England- 
But if you take advantage of the present unsettled state 
of the Indian mind, and put temptations in its way, oh, 
vou do it grievous wrong. The people are now alto- 
gether helpless ; if you wish to teach them to drink, 
now is just the time. And would you — could you con- 
scientiously take advantage of this oppofUimtv to do 11s 
such a wrong? Will you not rather say, — as the habits, 
manners, and thoughts of the people are unsettled, let 
ns take special care to give them better faith and purer 
consciences-, let ns guard them against temptation in 
every possible wav, and ennoble them by every means in 
our power. That is what a Christian Government ought 
to set about doing. But instead of that, year after year 
you are increasing the number of temptations, not only 
in the large cities, but even in the villages. Oh, the 
sight is truly distressing ! It is shocking 1 It is painful 
to see old Hindu fathers and mothers mourning the 
1 -oss of a fine young son, to whom they always looked 
up with hope, and who, they felt sure, would grow up 
into a great man, in whom the promise of early life 
would be fulfilled. But, alas 1 the son is dead, and 
the old parents curse the Government and English 
schools from the bottom of their hearts. The father 
says, “Was it; for this that I paid so much money 
every month for my son in such a school, to be educat- 
ed by Government, and hopefully looked forward to 
the day when he would rise to eminence and power, 
and become not merely the supporter of the family, but j 
also an ornament to the nation? But 110J no J Fate 
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has willed otherwise. My son is no more. He was 
demoralized and ruined by the temptations placed 
befpre him by Government, O cursed liquor traffic,, 
that causes so mucfi sin and sorrow!" The death o£^ 
the young man ought to be a warning to other people 
against drink. But no ! the next day the scene is 
repeated. A similar catastrophe befalls the next house, 
and then in the next house another dies, . and thus 
many homes • have been desolated. Man after man, 
dies, and people sometimes estimate the results of 
English education by the number of deaths that 
actually take place every month and year through 
intemperance ! 

I had some time ago the opportunity of spending 
a few weeks in the Himalayas, the sacred retreat of 
mv ancestors, where Indian philosophers and devotees 
used to spend the latter days of their lives in contem- 
plation and- devotion. As I was one day strolling 
through the streets of Simla, I was shocked and pained 
to see empty brandy and beer bottles on all sides. 
Oh, what a painful contrast ! These empty bottles, 
iF ever the British Government should be called away 
from India, will serve as an epitaph upon its grave. 
IVrphps nothing else will tell so eloquently the sad tale 
of the miserable effects of the excise ■ system adopted 
and carried on by the British Government. These 
empty battles are now foltnd in places where times gone 
by- devout Indians offered up the prayers of their hearts 
to the One True God. Has a Christian nation effected 
this change ? Is it owing to tire influence of Christian 
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civilisation and refinement, that where there were pious 
•men once, there ate intemperate men now ? Intem- 
perance has gtjne up to the heights of Himalayas, and 
has also produced its sad results in the large cities. 
Therefore I beseech yon most humbly and earnestly to 
keep up an earnest agitation in this sacred cause, that 
you may effectually remove the curse of drink from 
England and also from India, — my great country, — the 
country of simplicity, purity, sobriety, and temperance. 
Oh, may the Lord influence Parliament? May 
Ood, merciful and infinite in loving-kindness turn 
the hearts of the British Parliament and the 
British nation, and open the eyes of all who are 
interested in the moral and social welfare and 

advancement of India to the dire mischief that has 
been caused m that Country. May He help us, 
(or without His aid we cannot hope to succeed. I 
theielbre humbly pray to the merciful rather, who is 
piesent at this Temperance meeting,, that this 
noble and dear cause may prosper in England, m 
India, and all the countries of the world. I hope 
and trust that with His aid the teachings and personal 

■character of Temperance advocates will effectu- 
ally stem the tide of this great vice, and that le- 

gislative measures of a vigorous character will be 
adopted for the suppression of this abominable liquor 
traffic* • 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart, M. P., moved a vote of 
thanks to tiie speaker, which was seconded by Mr. T. 
b. .Smithies, supported by the Rev. H.iwson Burns, ami 
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carried unanimously. After a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, the meeting wa^ closed witli prayer by the 
Kev. Dawson 13urns^ # 
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Thursday, June 2, 1S70. 

A Sra i.u, Meeting of the Swedenborg Society was 
held at their House, 36, Bloomsbury Street, 2nd June, 

'I* 

at noon, for the purpose of presenting an Address of 
welcome and congratulation to Baboo Keshub Thunder 
Sen. The Rev. T, M. Gorman, M. A., took the 
chair. 

The Chairman, on rising to open the proceedings, 
said : — Ladies and Gentlemen, — the purpose for which 
we liave met together here to-day, as you are aware, is 
to do honor to a Hindu gentleman, who has signah/ed 
himself by the prominent part he has taken in what 
may perhaps be regarded as one of the most important 
movements of the day. I refer to the systematic effort 
M noiv being made to effect the social, intellectual, and 
religious amelioration — 1 might almost venture to say 
the evangelization— -of India. I may, perhaps, be ex- 
cused if I briefly allude to the 1 elation in which this 
Society stands to the great movement with which our 
distinguished friend is identified. It seems to hue 
impossible to have read, or, a$ I have frequently done, 
listened to the eloquent discourses he has addressed to 
crowded and delighted London audiences, from his own 
peculiar standpoint, and not be deeply impressed with 
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the truly broad, and as it is now calied, Catholic plat- 
form which he seems deliberately to have chosen for 
himself. In this respect I trust that the Society in 
whose name I now venture to speak, is prepared to 
extend to him the nght hand of sincere and cordial 
fellowship. In its fundamental principles, this Society 
is also, I rejoice to say, truly Catholic. It occupies a 
position in one sense independent of all churches and 
sects, and yet earnestly desires to cherish the deepest 
and most intimate relations with all that is manifestly 
good and true in every section of the Christian woiicl. 
It takes, moreover, an especial interest in all move* 
ments which appear to be in the direction of higher and 
purer forms of thought, and a higher religious life 
among the great Gentile nations. A\ ith these few 
remarks, which I fear will very imperfectly serve to 
indicate the character of the relation in which tins 
Society stands to our esteemed guest, and also the 
sincere pleasure which his presence here to*day gives 
us all, I will now call upon the Secretary, Mr. Butter, 
*to read the Address. 

The Chairman then, in the name of the Society, 
presented the following woilis of Swedenborg, richly and 
elegantly bound 

Vol. I. Heaven and Hell. 

' II. The Divine Love and Divine Wisdom, and the 
Divine Providence* 

III. The True Christian Religion. 

On presenting the volumes, the Chairman turned to 
tbe Baboo and solemnly pronounced the beautiful and 
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touching word-* of the ancient Mosaic benedictiqn : — ; 
“'Phe Lord bless thee, and keep thee ; the Lord make 
His face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee,; 
the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and givp 
thee peace.” 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen then rose and 
said : — 

Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen, — In accepting youjr 
kind address and these books which you have presented 
to me for my acceptance, I must express my grateful 
appreciation of your kind sentiments towards me, and 
of your genuine interest in the Church to which I 
belong, and the great country from which I come. I 
thank you that you have extended to me the right hand 
of spiritual fellowship. What specially strikes me and 
inteiests me in this meeting is the fact, that though we 
differ on certain theological dogmas and doctrines, we 
both recognise a common platform of faith and co- 
operation. You are aware that there are certain points 
on which the Brahmo Somaj differs from the Sweden- 
borg Society. Knowing this, you will have comd 
forward as brethren to regard me and love me as a 
brother ; and you have asked God to accept your 
humble prayets on my behalf. I also pray to the 
Heavenly Father from the bottom of my heart that 
though there may be theological differences amringgt 
individuals and races and nations, we may all harmo- 
nize in spirit, and fraternize, in order to co operate 
with each other as brethren for the purpose of glorify^- 
ing our common Father. This is a truth which we are 
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beginning to realize day after day ; and I hope it will 
be accepted, in the fulness of time, by all the nations 
of the earth. I am not at all anxious to know our 
theological differences. This gladdens my heart, that 
you believe, as I do, that the great Kingdom of Heaven 
is not behind but before us ; and that we are daily 
advancing towards that sacred kingdom where there is 
everlasting happiness, where all discord, all sectarian- 
ism and unbrotherly feeling shall cease, and where sects 
and nations shall join in the worship of their common 
Father. That time has not come. Each sect in this 
world, each nation, eich race, in my humble opinion, 
represents truth partially. The whole truth has not yet 
been revealed to any one of us ; but still, if we place 
ourselves humbly and prayerfully under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit ; if we all believe that truth cometh 
to us, not simply through our searching, but through 
our prayerful reliance upon God ; then surely and most 
certainly the merciful Lord will bless our humble efforts 
and our prayers with the full measure of success. He 
ill reveal the whole truth unto our eyes when we are 
prepared to receive it. I am glad you also agree with 
me in believing that we are not to worship a dead God, 
'or an abstract deity: but that we all must believe that 
the Lord our God still liveth, and that as He revealed 
"Himself in times gone by to prophets and saints and 
-good men, even now, if we* approach Him in a reverent 
'and prayerful spirit, He will speak to us as the Father 
speaketh to His devoted children ; He will speak unto 
tos peace and comfort, and He will bless us abundantly. 
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Our Father liveth. Wherever five or ten of His 50ns, 
are gathered together, there is the Lord our Father 
present, present in spirit, ready to guide us into truth, 
and to sanctify and purify our hearts. May all nations 
give up idolatry and superstition, and worship God in 
spirit and truth, as a Personal and Holy God, the merci- 
ful Father of all His children ! 

Though you live in England, and though you are 
brought up in Christian faith, you have still hearts large 
enough to look beyond the pales of your small country 
to that great countiy, India, which shines in the far 
Eist. You have sympathy enough to spare for the 
r 80,000,000 of the population of that country. You 
feel interest in their moral, social, and spiritual welfare. 
You have just now assured me that you appreciate 
those great truths which are to be found in the national 
Scriptures of the Hindu race, and in your address you 
have not scrupled to use some of the texts of the Vedas. 
That shows me that your heirts are not narrow, that 
you are ready to acknowledge the truth wherever it may 
be found, and t hat your sympathies are not tied up 
with sects or nationalities, but that unfettered and un* 
bridled, you extend your sympathies and your affections 
to all the races on earth. You say that mmongst my 
countrymen there is much truth, though lying side by 
side with much error and superstition and darkness and 
idolatry. Assuredly there ace germs of valuable truth ; 
and it is our duty to be not merely destructive, but 
constructive : we should not merely pull down the 
edifices of corruption, iniquity and idolatry, but we 
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must try to preserve those fragments of truth which, I 
honestly believe, are to be found in all books and in 
all nations and races. They are, I say, fragments of 
truth ; but still they are truth, and every truth is God’s 
truth, whether it comes from the lips of the sanctified 
man or from the lips of the sinner ; whether we receive 
it from the wise man or from the poor peasant ; 
whether it comes from an Englishman or from a Hindu, 
it is truth, it is God's truth, and ought to be reverently 
accepted as such. Now fragments of such truth, I say, 
are to be found in the ancient religious books of my 
countrymen : and when we destroy the later idolatry that 
has prevailed in my country — later, I say advisedly, for 
it has beeh proved that it h a later growth, and is not 
to be found in the ancient books of the Hindus — I say 
that when we destroy this later idolatry and supersti- 
tion, prevalent amongst my countrymen, we must take 
good care to preserve and restore and revive all those 
sacred germs of truth which we find in primitive 
Hinduism ; and when we bring civilizition and refine- 
ment into Eastern countries, let us not try to introduce 
English vices and sins. Let us not allow ourselves to 
tun away with the idea that everything Indian is demo- 
ralizing, and that everything English exercises a healthy 
and sanctifying influence. No, There are evils in 
English society, and there are great corruptions in 
English society. If you ‘wish to reform the Hindu 
nation you must do justice to those good qualities — 
puiity, simplicity, tenderness — may I add Christ-like 
meekness— * which exist iu the Hindu national character, 
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while you try to benefit my race with European civili- 
nation and with English institutions. In this way, I 
believe, it is God's wish that nations should be reform- 
ed > not by thoroughly destroying all ancient institu- 
tions, but by preserving all the good elements which 
are to be found in those institutions, and remoulding, 
recasting, and remodelling them,*as it were, and thus 
putting old elements into new and reformed shape. 
Thus the ancient Hindu nation might be made to rise 
as a reformed and a regenerated nation, /fn d then, I 
hope, the English will be able to appreciate India, and 
the Indian nation will appreciate the English people ; 
and then, on the common platform of mutual symnathy, 
the two nations may shake hands with each otlvsr As the 
children of the same merciful Father, 

Here, in England, since my arrival, I have been 
brought into contact, day after dav, and week after 
week, with Christians of various religious denomina 
turns, with men of all shades of opinions. Some have 
tiled to convert me to their faith. I thank them for the 
**good feelings they entertain towards me, and the 
praters which they offer for my welfare. But allow me 
to say that I have not come to this country to sacrifice 
my religion. My object is not to become^ convert to 
any of the sects in England : for if I hate idolatry, I 
also hate sectarianism. If I belong to one sect, I 
become an enemy to another Sect ; if I identify myself 
with the High Church, I am estranged from the Low 
Church ) if I become the exclusive property of one 
teligious. denomination* t shall necessarily become 

29 
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hostile to all other churches and sects I appreciate 
the truly catholic spirit in which von have offered your 
address to me I believe that, instead of berns* a prey 
to contending sects, it is our intei est and duty to stand 
aloof fiotn all m inner of sectai lamsm, and to woiship 
God m the spmt of catholic, bioad, and universal trust 
and faith In India we have many sects, and in 
('hnstcndom, too, 1 see there aie mans sects ; hut is it 
sour wish to see me accept the sectarianism of tin*, 
church oi that chinch, or would )ou not rather wish to 
m i me assume a catholrc position, and look with biothei 
1\ (ms and with bmthtrh he irt upon all > If )cni ha\« 
ti ut hs to <:pie me, if others have ti utlis to ^iif 1 mi, let 
i ir h ue^thes^ tuitlis I am ceitamly heie as i bej^u, 
and ] be., \ou t > teich me trutn , but, lot the sike of 
( Hid for the s ikt of tiuth, let me not be in ide i 
se 1 1 in m in Enid md I despise sec t inamsm fiom the* 
bottom of m\ bent It does not pie iso me it mkts 
in an eiu in\ of bi other in m and sister womm, ind 
1 dr not like to be hostile- to am mm or to ttiv womm 
upon ( j titli It is the object of religion to buns' 
t >^e f her nations, and not to set up birriers between 
n ition and nation The woild his for a longtime 
stiff* ud fiom wai, fiom bloodshen, unssicre, contention, 
stnfe, ind bitterness ; and in ordei tint all this ma\ be 
put an end to, and in order th it wir cries may no longer 
be heard, and that there fnay be 4t peaee on earth and 
goodwill ainon? men,' — for that reason Christ Jesus 
preached those words of love and brotherly feeling 
which chaiacterued his life and even his death. And 
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if we accept those words of love, can we for one mo* 
merit believe that it was his wish to establish a new 
sect on earth to draw away man from man ? Was it Ins 
wish to divide the world into ten thousand small sects > 
No. It was his wish to destroy war and contention, 
and to introduce the kingdom of heaven, into which all 
might enter as regenerate brethren. If we wish to be 
liue to the spirit of Jesus, if we wish to be loyal to our 
Divine Father, our interest and our duty should alwnvs 
be to set (hit face against sectarianism. Let* 11s bung 
together all those various chui dies into which Christen- 
dom has been divided, bring together the Vedas, and 
the Koran, and all the Hindu and Mahometan Scnn- 
tures, and all the races, and creeds, and nationalities 
existing on earth ; bring these together, and let us nut 
them all into proper shape, and let us realize the unitv 
of the True Church of God. That is the responsibility 
winch hangs on out shoulders ; that is the duty whic h 
each man owes to the great God and to mankind. And, 

I believe, we are all accountable to God (or the way m 

• • 

which we acquit ourselves in the discharge of these 
grave responsibilities. Friend* and hrethien — allow me 
t o address you as such, for I do feel that, though I 
come from a distant country, and you belong to a differ- 
ent nationality, yet in the presence of the Holy God, 
who is present here, we are all members of one race, of 
one country, and of one family. With profound, with 
heartfelt feelings of gratitude, I accept these books and 
the kind address which you have presented to me, and 
when I tetum home, I hope I shall be able to tell my 
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countrymen that there are hundreds of ladies and' 
gentlemen tn England who are prepared to offer to my 
country the right hand of moral and religious fellowship. 

The meeting was then addressed at some length by 
several other speakers. Among other remarks, Dr. 
Bayley observed : — “They welcomed their brother of a 
different colour, and a different clime, and a different 
mode of thought, and felt that they were in the spirit of 

their dispensation in doing it. They were not stepping 

* 

out of their road ; they were not taking up with some 
new form of thought that might be put on as a dress for 
the occasion : it was their spirit, the spirit of their 
dispensation, the very thing itself that they were growing 
into, and was growing out of them, and developing itself 
as far as possible in the world.” “However God might 
manifest Himself in all the varieties of Divine influence 
in the world, it was the same great Lord, our Heavenly 
Father, who saves and redeems everywhere Their 
friend might adoie Hun as Brahma, the Divine Sun, as 
the text of the Veda says. They adore Him as the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the D vine Sun, as the sun of 
heaven shining now, shining ever, the true light that 
lighteneth every man that oometh into the world. He 
was the only source of the grand saving power of reli- 
gion, however manv names He might be known by in 
the various parts of Christendom or the world.” 

Mr. George Wallis said : — “I have taken, personally, 
a very deep interest in all the proceedings connected 
with the visit of our honoured guest to this country ; 
but I have had no opportunity before of hearing him 
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or seeing him. You can therefore conceive with whafr 
interest I have come here to-day, and listened ttx those 
noble catholic words which speak so fully to all our 
hearts. We wish ' him ‘God-speed* in the mission to 
which, in our minds, he has been called, under Divine 
Providence. For myself, I have no doubt of it,” 

The Chairman, in conclusion, thought that “some 
apology is due to our guest for what I may cal* the 
extraordinary frankness with which he has beejj 
‘lectuied’ as to what he is to do, how he is to read, and 
what he is to think on certain deep and difficult pro- 
blems. (Laughter.) For my own part, I wish to say 
that it affords me sincere gratification to see our dis- 
tinguished friend here amongst us as a brother man 
and a child of the Only God.” After some remarks on 
Indian missions, and a graceful tribute to the women 
of India, whom the Baboo is seeking gradually to 
elevate to their rightful social position, the Chairman 
concluded by “wishing him a Christian faiewell, and a 
hearty ‘God-speed’ in all his future labours,” 
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Tuesday, June /, 1870. 

The following address was delivered on Tuesday 

evening, June 7, at the Union (Independent) Chapel, 

Islington. There was a crowded congregation, and the 

lecturer addressed them front the pulpit. The Rev. 

Henry Allon, minister of the chapel, said, in tntioducing 

the lecturer, that he wished it to be understood that 
* 

Baboo Kfeshub Cnunder Sen was not a Christian, but a 
Hindu Theist, who having learned much in our English 
schools was teaching his countrymen to worship the 
One True God, — reverencing the Lord Jesus as the 
best and greatest of men, in whom the Spirit of God 
dwelt the most fully. That was his present position, 
and they desired for him that he might be taught the^ 
way of God more fully. 

Baboo Keshub Ch under Sen then said : — If you 
look at India to-day you will no doubt find widespread 
idolatry, a system of caste such as cannot be witnessed 
elsewhere, social and domestic institutions of an ex- 
ceedingly injurious character, and prejudice, error, 
superstition, and ignorance prevailing to a most appal- 
ling extent. But in ancient times the Hindus believed 
in the unity of God. Their system of monotheism stood, 
as it were, between nature-worship on the one band and 
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pantheism on the other, and so indistinct were the lines 
of demarkation that it was found gliding at times im- 
perceptibly in each of these directions* The ancient 
books and the earlier devotees recognized a living Per- 
sonal God presiding over the destinies of the world- 
infinite, eternal, all-holy, all-merciful and all-wise, 
entirely and absolutely spiritual, not in the least mate- 
rial, visible, or tangible— and they opposed every form 
of idol-worship as derogatory to the Deity. Soaring 
into the ethereal regions of meditation, they often lost 
their own personality in the immensity of God’s per- 
sonality. The birth of man, according to such a view, 
is as a drop of water taken from the great ocean of life, 
to be restored to it at death, so that man after death 
loses his individuality and personality and is lost in the 
Deity. I have often been astonished to find the tena- 
city with which this doctrine is held by even uneducat- 
ed men of the labouring classes in the Punjab, and the 
subtle arguments which they advance against Divine 
.personality. While there is pantheism on one hand, 
we find nature-worship on the other : special depart- 
ments of nature are supposed to be presided over by 
smaller deities, and hence offerings are made to the 
gods of the skies, wind, rain, fire, &c. Yet the Supreme 
1 >eity is considered to be One. One of the ancienf 
Hindu books declares — “That God, whom the mind of 
man cannot duly conceive, but who conceiveth every 
thought of the human mind, is to be regarded as the 
true God ; those finite objects which are worshipped 
by tbe people are not the true God.” With regard W 
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caste this passage occurs in the sacred 'writings—' "Ttyfa 
man is my friend *. that man is not my friend : so count* 
eth he whose heart is narrow ) but he whp has a catho- 
lic heart looketh upon all mankind as his kinsmen/* 
Caste was originally meant to be a system of social dis- 
tinctions, a division of society into trades and pro- 
fessions ; but in later days this system of social 
distinctions has been strengthened and fortified by 
religious sanctions. The man who breaks through the 
distinctions of caste is held to forfeit all his religious 
and social privileges as a Hindu. Thus in later times 
polytheism and caste came in, and almost wholly swept 
away.the purer Hinduism which existed before. By a 
curious process of logic pantheists became idolaters, 
for men who held that (tod was everywhere learned to 
recognize His presence in idols. The present Hindus, 
excepting the learned few, do not think it necessary to 
read the ancient sacred books, but worship customs and 
tradition. If God lives and is not an abstraction, if as 
a real and abiding personal God He sees with His all- 
searching eyes the evils that lie in the heait of the 
individual and the natiop, and if He is really merciful 
and anxious for the salvation of men, then certainly He 
must interpose to remove all the errors of idolatry and 
caste, and give the Hindu nation a better form of 
religious and nationalise. Such an interposition may 
be recognized m the attempt of Guru Nanak, the 
founder pf the Siich sect, about four hundred years ago, 
to unite the Mahometans and Hindus hi a form of 
tmonothefro), which should reject the errors of the 
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Vedas and of the Koran. The Sikhs, or "disciples,” 
still reverence the memory of that teacher ; but as the 
stronger body attracts the weaker, and the larger body 
attracts the smaller, so the huge system of Hindu ido- 
latry has drawn to itself and gradually absorbed hun- 
dreds of petty reform movements ; and thus among the 
Sikhs the elements of idolatry have crept in. Still Hindu 
religious life is not altogether extinct : it has not 
altogether evaporated into lifeless forms ajid outward 
ceremonies and symbols. The establishment of new 
religious sects shows at least that India is not satisfied 
with the state of tilings she sees around her, and is ever 
struggling to be purer. There is still an inherent* moral 
force in India which will enable it to work out its own 
redemption, not under the instruction of this man or 
that man, this book or that book, but under the direct 
inspiration of the holy and merciful God. We desire 
that Christian missionaries should help the Theistic 
missionaries of India in gathering up the elements and 
^ materials which exist for the development of a better 
Hindu life. You may recognize such materials in the 
temperance and simplicity of character and devotional 
fervour which are to be found among the Hindus If, 
on the other hand, you succeed in converting some 
thousands of people to doctrinal Christianity, and 
bringing them into your fold, that would not <jive 
Christian life to the nation. Truth is not European, 
and it would be a mistake to force European institutions 
upon the Hindus, who would resist any attempt to 
denationalize them. I rank Christ above all teachers 
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of morality, because instead of laying down a series of 
rules and ordinances for men's guidance, he laid stress 
on spiritual life within, an absolute conversion of the 
soul, and put a new spiritual force into his followers. 
If Christian teachers will come to India in the same 
meek spirit and will imitate his example, thev will he 
esteemed and revered. The Brahmo Somaj, or “Church 
of the true God/' was established about forty years ago 
by Ram Mcfchun Roy, and upon his death was revived 
by his successor, a devout Hindu still living in Bengal. 
It was originally established for the propagation of 
Theistic worship, and after a time the movement spread 
through the iength and breadth of Bengal. Wherever 
there were English schools, Brahmo Somajes were 
established as a necessary consequence of English edu- 
cation, After twenty years it was found that there was 
a defect in the foundation, for the Vedas upon which 
their faith was based taught, along with some truth, 
many errors, — natm e-worship, transmigration, and ab- 
surd rites and ceremonies. Abandoning the infallibility 
of the Vedas, the Brahmos annealed to nature, to their 
own hearts, to their own religious intuitions, in order to 
establish themselves upon a purely Theistic basis. But 
the society, though it attained doctrinal and devotional 
purity, was not practical. Hence lately there has been 
a secession of the progressive party, who protest against 
caste and all social evils ; 'and eight or nine of thesis 
have gone out as missionaries to preach the truth in 
•different parts of the country. I trust that the number 
.will increase, and that God will raise up out of the 
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country native reformers who will work for the over- 
throw of idolatry and caste. We have profound rever- 
ence for Christian missionaries, but wish that those 
missionaries will fraternise with us, rather than say, as 
some do, that “idolatrous Hindus shall find a place in 
heaven, but not Brahmos.” There is in India a vast 
and varied field for true philanthropy, and 1 look for- 
ward to the day when the rather of all shall reward our 
labours with an abundant blessing. 

The Rev. Ii. Allon, in conclusion, remarked on the 

omission by the lecturer of all mention of the leading 

pait which he had himself taken in connection with the 

Bralimo Somaj. Mr. Allon regretted that Christianity 

* 

was not always piesented to the Hindus in such a light 
as could he desired, but he tiusted that after what the 
lerimei had seen of Christianity in this country, he 
would go back with the convic lion that there was no- 
thing better in the woiid than the Chiistianitv of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Mi Allon concluded by presenting 
.the tiianks ol the audience to the lecturoi. 
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tretmttay, Juat 8, 1870, 

The annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitanan Association took place at the Free Christian 
Church, Kentish Town* on Wednesday* June 8, 1870, 
—Samuel Sharpe, Esq., President of the Association, in 
the chair. After the Annual Report had been read 
and adopted) and a vote of thanks had been given to 
the Rev. II. W. Crosskey for his anniversary sermon, 
Sir John Bowring proposed— “That this meeting it- 
joices in the presence of Baboo Keshub Ciuindet Sen, 
tile social and religious reformer of India, and assutes 
him of its deep sympathy with him 111 his noble work, 
and prays that the blessing of God, who hath made of 
one blood all nations of men, may rest on his high aims 
and holy endeavours to elevate his countrymen/* He 
said tie was intimately acquainted with Mr. Sen’s great 
ptt-cuisor who visited England several years ago, and he 
could not but tegard with delight the state of things at 
present as Contrasted with that which existed then, 
Instead of being admitted only to a small circle, and 
having intercourse with only a few distinguished men, 
and being regarded beyond that circle as a strange phe 
nomenon, and as one not acquainted with the - state of 
opinion in England or India, Mr, Sen had been received 
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hi a most coidial manner on every side, and the highest 
ecclesiastics had songht his acquaintance. His coming 
to this country had been one of the great events of the 
day, and the representative of Indian Theism was really 
the lion of the -season. It appeared to him as though 
he could see a grand rainbow arching from the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean, in which were mingled all the 
beautiful colours of a diversity of thought, while over it 
and around it the atigels of* peace, and love, and truth 
hovered. From all sides the little rills, and the great 
rivers, ay, and the cascades of truth, were rushing down 
tp that great sea upon whose banks men stood and 
picked up the sands and stones that were scattered 
around. There was a fine passage in Milton, Containing 
one of those sublime truths which gradually penetrated 
into all minds : — 

“From harmony this universal Frame began, 

To harmony through all the compass of its notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in man. 1 ’ 

When instead of hunting out differences and throwing 
# anathemas at those who held contrary views, men look- 
ed at the writings of Confucius and Zoroaster and the 
great Greek writers, as well as at the Old and New 
Testament, it would be found that the great elements 
of truth had been implanted in every bosom, and that 
there was no one who was greatly reverenced by man- 
kind who had not contributed something towards human 
enlightenment. 

The Rev. James Drummond said : — We do not 
<*ffer Mr. Sen our sympathy because he may happen to 
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approach tnore closely to ©»r de»oroi»©t>b» than* 40 
o:her Chiistians in the form of his theology* nor do we 
offer him our sympathy because we consider that wo 
stand above him, and that he has made very good pro- 
gress for one brought up o-riginatly in an idoiatvo^ 
system, but we offer him ©wr sympathy on the brpadi 
ground of human religiousness, feehbg that a man is 
among u# whom faith has found, and who has preached 
that faith with earnestness and power in his own coun- 
try, and who is doing so now amongst us. His visit 
has brought strongly home to tho minds of many in 
England the fact that our old feeling of separation is 
passing away, and that inspite of all the efforts which 
may be rriadeby those who fix their attention chiefly 
noon the differences which divide men, we are becom- 
ing more profoundly conscious of a common element 
of religion, which hinds together true men all over the 
world. Some think that this tendency to think less of 
our differences is falling into a very loose and weak 
Jatitudinarianism ; but I believe it is because we are 
beginning to discover what faith really consists in, 
because we are finding out the great eternal verities 
which bind men together, that we are ceasing to dwell 
upon these smaller points of separition, We are think- 
ing less of the superficial waves tossed up by the uncer- 
tain gales of the human intellect, and are sinking down 
into the deep, calm, and 'unruffled ocean of religious 
faith and religious love, and, having felt in our own 
souls what it is to have faith in and to worship God, 
and having acknowledged in au<* hearts and by our 
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actions what it is to love out fellow-men simply because 
they are men* we feel we are not giving way to loose 
and vague sentimental ism in extending our sympathies 
broadly to men of all religious persuasions, but yielc^n^ 
to the imperative call which has come to us from the 
God and Father of us all. We may, thetefore* indeed 
pray that our Indian friend may be mighty to pull down 
the strongholds of idolatry, ignorance, and caste in his 
native land and that in this country he may be able to 
convince us of the reality of a religion which is not cast 
in a familiar mould, but which flows from the ttue 
inspiration of the great Father dwelling within die heart. 
(Applause.) 

The resolution having been agreed to, 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said : — Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen, I rise to etpress my unfeigned 
feeling of gratitude to von for the h mour you have done 
me in giving me publicly this warm and cordial recep* 
tlon. Before I left India for England, I had received 
/ intimation of your proposal to honour me in this way, 
and I must confess that I had felt grave misgivings. I 
felt for a time considerable hesitation as to whether I 
should accede to yoilr prop ml or not. I was afraid I 
might compromise myself. I did not know the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association ; I was not personally 
acquainted with any of you, and I was not a member of 
the Unitarian body. 1 wa4 therefore afraid I might 
compromise myself. Allow me, however, to say that 
«mce my arrival in this country my worst fears have 
bt&en di)?ipitei and removed, and I have been 
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agreeably disappointed. Since the day when, at a snnll 
tea meeting, I had the pleasure to shake hands with 
your able Secretary, my esteemed brother, the Rev. 
Mr. Spears, I have mixed with several Unitarian ladies 
and gentlemen, and hare always found them kind and 
affectionate towards me. 1 *tell you candidly that I 
have felt quite at home in all Unitarian assemblies, 
private and public. When an Indian sympathizes with 
an Indian or an Englishman sympathizes with an Eng- 
lishman, we do not see therein anything very remark- 
abb ; when a Christian honours a Christian there is 
nothing very wonderful in it ; but when a large body of 
Unitarian Englishmen come forward to express their 
sympathy end affection and kindness towards an Indian 
Theist, I must say it is an event which has a deep reli- 
gious meaning. Why is it that you treat me with such 
unfeigned kindness? Why is it that you allow me to 
stand among you and accept your right hand of fellow* 
ship ? Why is it that you treat me not simply as a 
fiiend but really as a brother? Because it is our 
Heavenly Father’s wish that the East and the West 
should unite, and that India and England should accept 
each other’s hand of fellowship in the most warm-heart* 
ed manner. That wish must be accomplished ; God’s 
will shall be done. Though in a foreign land, I almost 
forget the place where I am. Methinks I am in my 
own country, surrounded by my best and most intimate 
friends. My eyes tell me that you are not nay country* 
men and countrywomen, but my heart assures me that 
you belong to the same human brotherhood, the same 
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spiritual family of which I am a member. (Applause.) 
I forget your country, I forget the external differences 
of nationality and colour ; I find that I am on God's 
earth, and that there are brethren around me. We are 
all identified at this meeting in our relationship to a 
common Father and in tl# unity of spiritual fellowship 
and faith as His children. As Unitarians some of you 
perhaps doctrinally differ from me, yet inspita of these 
differences you have come forward to greet me as a 
brother, and I think such an act is quite possible, for 
in the eye of the great God, who is worshipped every 
Sunday in this church, we are all brethren, and let us 
hope that all our differences will one day harmonize, 
and that all those barriers that lie between CLurch and 
Church, sect and sect, will be finally and for ever swept 
away. 

I regret the painful necessity which has led you to 
adopt the Unitarian name, and I hare oftentimes told 
my fi tends I do not like the name, I believe that every 
disciple, every follower of Christ, must be Unitatim. 

#/ In order to be true to Jesus Christ, every man and 
every woman must believe in that heavenly and divine 
saying, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one. 1 " 
(Applause.) I should like to see you stand forward 
simply as Christians. I do not like to address you as 
Unitarian Christians ; for a Christian must necessarily 
be Unitarian. He cannot believe in many Gods ; he 
must believe in the One True God; and I hope and 
tiust that all Christians will hereafter enter into the 
fold of the One God. The mischief which sectarianism 
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has done in this world is' incalculable. (Hear.) You 
have formed a small community, small indeed com- 
paied with the large body of orthodox* Trinitarian 
Christians-*-that wotd Trinitaiian I, of course, do not 
bke — and perhaps in the course of time you will be 
split up into nu meious other sections ; this process of 
division may go on, and hair-splitting logic and petty 
jealousies may give rrse to new and additional sects 

amongst Unitarians. Now, one of the evil results of 

# 

sectaiiamsm here, as well as in other parts of the 
world, is that it Cuts off a small numbei of the followers 
of one creed, or the members of one Chinch, from the 
overwhelming masses, and prevents the latter from 
joining tins baud of pi ogress. It is desiiable that the 
masses should be made to follow the leading few. 
When tiuth is believed and accepted by a few, it should 
be their interest and duty to think, and feel, and act in 
nch a way that they may in their progressive movement 
(any with them the hearts and souls of all those who 
lag behind. In tins way will the true piogiess of man- 
kind be achieved, and its icsu Its will be at once uni- 
versal and lasting. If we leave behind those who do 
not think or fee! with us, we occupy an isolated posi- 
tion, and not only cut ourselves off from the sympithie? 
of the masses, but drive them beyond the reach of our 
influence. Believers in Christ ought to bs satisftei with 
the name “Christian, w if they wish to show that they 
me grateful to him for the light they have received from 
him, and they should drop off all those distinctive title* 
v foich distinguish the various sects from ea-ch other. 1 
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hope and trust that all Christians will 'etrentiially recog- 
nize the common basis of tile essential doctrines of 
Christ. The love of God and the lovd of mart will 
constitute the only cieed of A Christian in the future 

Church, and all differences 'Will be reconciled, all manner 1 

* 

of sectarianism will »perish, in oider that childtetf 
of the same God may worship Him as their Common 
father. » 

I mu«f acknowledge another fact with (he profound-* 
est gratitude and that is, that you have not only allowed 
me to enjov cordial, and affectionate, and friendly inter- 
coutse with you at public and private meetings, but 
have also permitted nle to preach from your ptllpits. 
But for your kind permission I should nevei have been 
able, dining my sojourn in this country, to offer congre- 
gational prayeis week after week. I can, certain! v, and 
I do every day, offer my individual pfavers Unto God, 
but it is a privilege to be enabled to pray with biotheis 


and sisters in His sacred tabernacle, and I am very glad 
indecl that you waived all cjuestions of doctrine m 
asking me to Come and occupy your pulpits. When 
from your pulpits I call upon you as brother to worship 
my Father and yom Father, I feel with peculiar vivid- 
ness that we are all biethren, and that tire house of God 
is m some measuie realized m England when Indians 


and Englishmen, when Christians and Theists unite 
together in the same chapel hi woi shipping their com- 
mon Father. I hope I shall have an opportunity nr 
future of expressing my feelings more fully on this sub- 
ject > but at pie&ent, befoie lesuuimg my seat, let roer 
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repeat that I feel very great pleasure in receiving the 
vote of thanks which you have unanimously proposed 
to me, and I really feel thankful for the kind words you 
have used in wishing me prosperity and success. You 
have often assured me that the work which I am 
carrying on in my country has your best wishes, and 
that you heartily sympathize with me in that great work, 
and pray for its success. I need hardly say that such 
assurances greatly encourage me. Oftentimes in my 
native country my heart was about to sink, when diffi- 
culties and trials gathered around me frown ifigly ; 1 
felt that I could not stand up and do the Lord’s work, 
the trials were so great, the difficulties were so over- 
whelming?* At such critical moments I naturally felt 
anxious for some words of sympathy from the far West. 
A few letters came to me now and then, and I looked 
upon them as providential ; they cheered me and ani- 
mated me, and conclusively proved to me that when 
my brethren in my own counify were wanting in sym- 
pathy, and were ready to persecute me, England would 
animate my failing heart and gladden my sorrowful soul. 
Tins has been realized in a most wonderful manner 
since my arrival here ; not merely those correspondents 
whose animating letters I received in India, but hun- 
dreds and thousands have come forward to sympathize 
with me, have extended to me the right hand of spiritual 
fellowship, and have assured me that their hearts aie 
tyith me. When, therefore, I go back to India, I shall 
Carry youf good wishes with me, and shall declare 
throughout the length and breadth of my great country 
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that there are thousands of Englishmen and English- 
women who, from the bottom of their hearts have 
assured me of their sympathy ; and I have no doubt 
that your sympathy will have a marvellous effect in 
encouraging my countrymen to move onwards in the 
blessed work of reformation in which they are engaged. 
(Loud applause.) 
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SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL COLLATION 
OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday, June g, iSjo. 

This meeting was held at the Crystal Palace, on 
Thursday, June 9, 1870, W. C. Venning, Esq. in the 
chair. After “the health of the Queen” had been loyal- 
ly responded to, the chairman introduced the sentiment, 
“Civil and Religious Equality all the world over.” In 
responding to this sentiment, Sir John Bowring said, 
that although he was one of those who always liked to 
look on the bright side of things, he could not antici- 
pate the time when the sentiment would be no longer 
needed. We lived in an age of disputation ; but as the 
rocks and stones were rounded and smoothed by the 
'waves that wash^J over them, so he hoped that the 
questions brought under discussion would come to be 
considered in that spirit of brotherhood of which their 
friend from India was so distinguished a representative. 
As one who had been privileged to sit in one of the 
many temples in Bengal, in which the unity and the 
spirituality of God were proclaimed to reverent listeners 
and worshippers, he (Sir John Bowring) could bear 
testimony to the fact that the efforts of Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen and his colleagues had not been in vain, 
1. 
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and that multitudes were being taught in Hindustan* 
and even farther East, that the spirit of religion was 
superior to all its forms. He had written, before com- 
ing into the room, a few lines anticipating the glorious 
Future 

“Tell us, when shall all men gather 
In one vast cathedral hall, 

Worshipping a common Father, 

Leading, guiding, loving all ? 

World's the circle, God the centre, 

Where nor war nor hate shall enter ; 

All that severs man unheeding, 

All that links and fuses blending, 

All from heavenly founts proceeding, 

" All to heavenly issues tending ; 

Good supplanting evil ; gladness 
Severing every sh^de of sadness." 

(Applause.) Let all look forward to that future, believ- 
ing that they had a mission confided to them. It was 
a delightful thought for those who were descending into 
the valley of age and standing adjacent tq the sepulchre, 
to know that the God of progress ruling now would rule 
for ever. As associated with the great work of progress, 
he desired to propose health and happiness and a long 
and useful life to our eloquent and devout Indian guest, 
Baboo Kesbub Ghuoder Sen. (Applause,) 

Baboo Keshub Ghunder §en, who was received with 
loud applause, said I rise to acknowledge with heart- ^ 
felt gratitude the toast which has just been proposed 
and accepted in so cordial a manner. I am fully con- 
tjiat you really feel a loving interest in jne as ag 
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humble representative of India and of the Brahmo 
Somaj. Any honour that you do me is an honour done 
to my country and my Church } and you have indeed 
shown a very kind appreciation of the great work in 
which We are engaged. What Sir John Bowring has 
just said with regard to the progress of liberty in the 
western world is applicable to all mankind* In our 
country we see every day how the darkness of intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual ignorance is beinj* removed, 
and how the light of liberty is dawning. Among all 
castes and sects in India we see the progress of liberty 
and true enlightenment. The two great instruments 
wherewith Hinduism has for many years kept down 
India are idolatry and caste— stupendous engines 
indeed for keeping large masses of mankind in the 
bonds of spiritual and social tyranny j but happily they 
are both losing their hold on the people. I am glad to 
$ay — and God be thanked for this grand consummation 
—that many a man and woman in India has already 
^een emancipated from the evils of idolatry and caste. 
We see on all sides this work of enfranchisement goitlg 
on, as the necessary result of English education. Every 
educated native naturally and : almost unconsciously 
learns to protest against these two great evils which have 
so long acted harmfully upon the interests of our 
country. The ladies present here will be glad to know 
that many of their Indian sisters have already begun to 
attend our Theistic chapels in order to offer : their pray- 
ers to the One True God, and to show practically that 
they have severed themselves from idolatry and caste. 
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and all the injurious customs and institutions connected 
with them* These are cheering signs. E^ry man who 
has paid any attention to the social conditifl^, of India 
must admit that it is impossible to ensure the real w# 
fare of the country unless and until caste is wholly 
eradicated, for it is this that prevents the realisation of 
the spirit of true brotherhood. There are many temples* 
it is true, in my country, where God's name is chanted ; 
there are many fraternities and societies engaged in the 
work of promoting Theistic worship; but when wqr 
come to our own homes we find there the influence of 
caste acting as a great obstacle in the way of true pro- 
gress. It is then the duty of all native reformers to do 
their'besfcto promote the worship of the One True God* 
and to destroy idolatry and caste. These two great 
evils, as I have said, are giving way under the influence 
of advancing religious liberty. 

We are greatly indebted to you for the many valu- 
able religious books which England has for many years 
past sent to India. We must also acknowledge our 
gratitude to those pious and great qjen who lived uji 
England and other countries in Europe, whose influence 
not only continues to this day in those countries, but is 
also felt in many an Indian home and heart. Thus 
bonds of a moral and spiritual nature are being 
established between the minds and souls of your 
countrymen and mine thrbugh books and through reli- 
gious life. Many of your books are read in my country* 
and few works, I think, are read with greater interest 
ttfcftr* those of Channing. You could not have adopted 
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f, better means for promoting tbe cause of social and 
religious liberty in India than the circulation of such 
works. You no doubt remember that remarkable 
passage in which Channing defines a free man, begin- 
ning, with the words "I call him free.” That definition 
of freedom has been accepted by thousands of enlight- 
ened men in India, and I trust that those who have 
read those beautiful words will act out their spirit in 
their own lives. Unless we become thoroughly emanci- 
pated from all manner of error, delusion, and*ttocial and 
religious tyranny, we cannot be regarded as truly reli- 
gious and pious. We must not allow ourselves to be 
enslaved by dogmas and articles of faith ; they set up 
barriers between man and man, between race £nd -race. 
You, my Unitarian friends, must acknowledge that there 
are thousands in whose hearts tbe spirit of Christ dwells, 
who yet refuse to call themselves Christians, and they 
are right in so refusing. If Christ were to appear among 
us to-day, I have no doubt he would be ;pleased to see 
such men follow truth aud God, even at tbe risk of 
* ' making themselves unpopular among so-called Christ- 
ians. All that Christ requires of you and me — of 
Europeans and Indians — is the love of God and man. 
"In every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him.” That is the spirit 
of the Gospel of Christ. I never put myself forward as 
a Christian, and I never will, but I hope there is in me 
love and respect for Christ, and a desire to realize the 
spirit of Christ,— -by which I mean that true and sweet 
communion with Cod which Christ bimself so greatly 
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enjoyed) and in order to enjoy which, he used now and 
then to goiup to the hills and mountains* If we have 
that spiritual communion with God, we are Christians 
in spirit Let us not lay too much stress on the name 
"Christian.” The spirit of Christian life, the blessed 
spirit of faith and purity which Christ taught, ought to 
find a place in every heart. I should not at all recog* 
ttize a man as a true Christian unless his life thoroughly 
convinced me that there was in that man the spirit of 
Christ And I would protest against that form of irre* 
ligion and infidelity which is spreading fast among 
different sections of the Christian community under the 
guise of morality, piety, philanthropy and patriotism. 
AU this is, outward morality which often hides . under- 
neath it a dreadful amount of evil in men's hearts. That 
is not Christ's morality, that is not Divine morality. 
He wants of us nothing but the sanctification of the 
heart, and every man of pure heart he would accept. 
I am sure that Christ, if he were to appear among us 
now, would say that there are many in the heathen 
world who are real Christians. 1 do not, then, care 
inquire whether I ought to call myself a Christian or 
not. I prefer the name of Theist, by which I mean a 
believer in the One True God ; and if humbly, by 
means of prayer and faith, I can place myself constantly 
and eternally at the feet of the Lord my God, my 
Father, my Saviour, my Redeemer, my All~iu~&ll, I shall 
have compassed the destiny of life. I covet not names 
or distinctions. If Christians want to shut me out from 
their sympathy and love, they can do so.; but 1 know 
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yt>u are not disposed so. You, at least, are not 
so much wedded to dogmas as to insist upon my saying 
"ay” to certain logical propositions. I hope and .believe 
that you have hearts large enough to take in Theists 
of all countries, ail our brethren in India land elsewhere, 
who believe in the Fatherhood of God and the brother* 
hood of man. (Applause.) I know that in my country 
there are men who do not even like to hear the name 
of Christ uttered. How shall I treat them ? Shall I 
send them away ? No, I would go and humbly ask 
them to begin to pray. I say, “Do not take the name 
of Christ at all ; do not read the Gospel now if you do 
not like to read it.* 9 I preach to them natural and 
catholic truth ; I ask them to pray without ceasing, to 
forget the morrow, to cast away worldly-mmdedness, 
and false and killing prudence ; I ask them to be spiri- 
tually-minded ; and then, when they have become so, 
I have invariably found that they appreciate Christ, and 
thank him from the bottom of their hearts. (Applause.) 
If you come to India with the spirit of Christ, the spirit 
bf faith and resignation, which finds its expression itt 
“Thy will be done, not mine,” you will do a great deal 
towards the salvation of my country. But pray, spare 
me and my countrymen the infliction of antiquated and 
lifeless dogmas. They have never saved a nation ; they 
will not save India. If you want to bring your Pro- 
testantism, and your Catholicism, and your other isms 
into India, why, there is no room there for so many 
things. We have not accommodation enough for you* 
vast theological libraries, nor .have we time enough td 
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wade through' ten thousand folios of academic divinity, 
and to prosecute studies so vast and varied. To under- 
stand then! aright, I must learn several languages, and 
I must solve many complicated metaphysical, ethnologi- 
cal, historical, and geographical problems. Christ does 
not tell me to go through that long and tedious way. 
He does not ask me to seek life in dry bones. He tells 
me that "the letter killetb,” and that "the spirit givetb 
life,” I, therefore, say good-bye to those learned 
Christian 'divines who wish to overload ns with books 
and doctrines, with stereotyped phrases and outward 
rites. I wish to approach God in a simple and living 
way. I want a religion which will give me peace. I do 
not rtleati .worldly peace or comfort. My religion tells 
me to follow a less comfortable and a less smooth way 
than many Christians I know like to adopt, or ever 
practically do adopt. My religion teaches me self- 
sacrifice. If we do not allow ourselves to be crucified 
as Christ was, there is no hope of salvation for us. We 
fnust every moment crucify our evil desires and our 
cortupt inclinations, every moment we must try to sacri 5 ** 
fice all that is false and untrue in ourselves, and we 
must ever be ready to sacrifice our life, if need be, for 
the sake of glorifying truth and God. This brings me 
to another doctrine, I (ear I have almost converted the 
dinner-table into * pulpit for preaching doctrines and 
dogmas, bat stilt ft fttfi tempted to say one word on 
this subject. TMNftfiNf many who seem to think that 
these Indian Theists, the members of the firahmo 
Soqts^t 4b not accept the name Christian, and refute 
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would thereby get tljbemselves at once and thoroughly 
excommunicated by fcjjeir kinsmen and friends, —that 
they are influenced by the fear of social persecution. I 
protest against such an accusation vigorously and em* 
phatically. I will never -allow this charge to be laid 
against my Theistic friends. I know there are many 
honest inquirers after truth in India, many pious and 
devout Brahmos, who are not afraid of social persecu^ 

(C 

tion ; many of them have been already cut off from the 
society of those near and dear to them, and they have 
gone through many acts of self-denial and self-sacrifice 
in order to serve God. If they become Christians they 
will perhaps please the Christian missionaries <in India, 
but they do not care to please men. Why, then, do 
they not go through the rite of baptism ? Well, it is 
said, that the doctrine of Christian atonement is very 
difficult to believe, and that it entails upon men suffer- 
ing and self-sacrifice ; I think it is an easy doctrine* 
for it comes to me as a logical proposition. “Believe 
that Jesus Christ carried away the sins of the world, 
and then you are saved ■ I could readily believe that* 
and yet at the next moment might find the same 
amount of corruption and defilement in my heart as 
before. All I care to do is to cleanse my heart, to 
purify my soul, and that is salvation. That is all I wish 
to do, and that is surely far more difficult than any 
thing On the face of the earth. Believing in a doctrine, 
saying “ay” to a theological proposition, may be easy 
enough. It is my conviction that before the throne of 
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the Almighty and Holy God, Christian and heathen 
nations stand on the same level, and every man is to 
be judged by the high and supreme standard of holi- 
ness as it is in Him. If a Christian commits a murder, 
Christ will not take upon his shoulders that murder 
simply because the man believes in him as his Redeem- 
er. No, Christ will say to that man, fl Go and repent 
before you are accepted of God and so he says to 
you and me, and to every humble man that comes to 
him for guidance and advice. He does not send me 
away under a delusion and a deception, he brings me 
under hard and rigid tests ; he tells me to look into my 
heait and find out whether there is any impurity there 
or not. If there is, I stand convicted before God's 
throne, however I may wish to justify myself. Mjr 
Christian friends may say, “All your sins have been 
taken away, you are emancipated.” No, my beloved 
friends, you must not teach men to deceive themselves 
in that way. If there is actually something wrong within 
me, some amount of depravity, I must wash it off before 
I can expect to enjoy peace. My days must be as 
gloomy as my nights, my days of prosperity as frightful 
and painful as my days £>f adversity, so long as sin 
remains in my heart. Then, Christian friends, if you 
wish to teach and help us, give us all that is good in 
your life ; but do not boast of imagined superiority on 
the ground of certain dogmas. You hare found a better 
religion than many of thy countrymen have, but do not 
think Itogt yoti are for that reason morally and spiritually 
superior to the so-called heathen world. I tell yon 
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there are many men and women in my country who* 
though steeped in idolatry and superstition, lead pious 
and pure lives* and whose exemplary character ought to 
be imitated by Christian men and women. (Applause.) 
Let us, then, learn from each other, and respect each 
Other. Let us not say, “That is the heathen world, and 
this is the Christian world ; those are men doomed to 
eternal perdition, and these are men that have been 
selected for heaven let us rather say that there are 
good things and bad things in each, and that, "unless all 
that is evil is washed away, no man, whatever his creed 
may be, is accepted of God. Cut away all kind of 
tyranny, all manner of demoralizing influence, be unfet- 
tered, and stand as free men and women before the # eyes 
of our Heavenly Father. He is Christ’s follower and 
truly a Christian who is emancipated, whose heart and 
soul enjoy purity and liberty, who can say, “That is 
evil, and I shall pot have that evil ; this is a time- 
hallowed prejudice, — time-hallowed though it be, J 
protest against it ; there is an established institution, 
’established though it be, I shall nqt have it, because it 
is injurious.” Then we shall cast off the bondage Of 
sectarian dogmas and lifeless traditions, and rejoice ip 
the liberty of true redemption frorp sin and error. Then 
as free rpen and women we shall stand before God, and 
rejoice that we are not separated from each other as 
European^ pr Asiatics, as BJindus or Christians, but 
that we are P ure Theists, believer^ ip the One True 
God — a happy family of God’s devoted children. I fear 
J hsye gope into forbidden Jefritory, but I hope yqp 
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will forgive me, fot I have been carried away by my feel- 
ings. I thank you for the affectionate manner in which 
you bavh wished me health and peace, and a long and 
useful life* If it please God to spare my life, I hope 
and trust that it will be devoted wholly and entirely to 
His service. 



VISIT TO BRISTOL 


June 11-15, 1870. 

Mr. Sen left London on Saturday, June 11, and 
proceeded to Bristol, where he and his relative were 
received at Red Lodge House, the residence of Miss 
Mary Carpenter, who, when at Calcutta in 1866, had 
warmly sympathized with him in his movement for pure 
Theistic worship, and the improvement of the condition 
of the female sex. Here first he took up his “residence 
in an English home, the arrangements in which are so 
strangely different from those in his country. What 
struck him most was that the servants were assembled 
with the family in daily worship. It was most interest- 
ing to those assembled for our Hindu friend to conduct 
service on two occasions. 

On Sunday morning he preached to a crowded con- 
gregation in Lewin’s Mead Chapel, where he occupied 
the pulpit of the late Rev. I)r. Lant Carpenter, the 
friend of Ram Mohun ' Roy ; in that place the noble 
Rajah listened to him for the last time, as he preached 
of the Prophet’s cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but which brought fertilizing'rain over the whole land. 
Surely that is now being fulfilled ! Mr. Sen preach? 
ed on the New? Birth. He made a touching and 
remarkable allusion to his great predecessor in the 
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prayer wi$h which he concluded the service. It was if 
follows ► 

I especially offer prayer for the soul of that illustrious 
man who came from rny country to this country, and whose 
remains lie here. Nourish his soul and heart with strength 
and purity, and piety, that he may, O Lord, find the bless- 
ings of communion with Thee through everlasting ages, 
And have mercy, my Father, upon all my brothers and 
sisters gathered in this chapel this morning ; sanctify their 
hearts, purify their resolutions and aspirations, and O our 
loving God, gather us together in Thy holy family, that we 
may learn to worship Thee in spirit and in truth as our 
common Father, in time and eternity. The blessing of the 
holy Lord be with you all. Amen. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Sen made a pilgrimage to the 
Raja’s grave. In accordance wifh the known wishes of 
the deceased, the noble stranger had been first laid ip 
a shady spot in the garden of the house where he 
breathed his last, surrounded by deeply sorrowing 
friends 5 but, as his distinguished countryman, Dwarka 
Nath Tagore, wished to erect a suitable monument 
over his grave, the coffin was removed, in *841, to the 
beautiful cemetery of ^rno’s Vale, where a noble-look: 
ing Oriental monument njark§ the $acred spot. Mr. 
Sen was deeply interested in the beautiful spot, and did 
not leave the tomb until, kneeling beside it, surrounded 
by his sympathizing friends, he had engaged in earnest 
prayet. He then inscribed his nai»6 in the book kept 
at the lodge for Hindu visitants. 

Mr. Sen came to Bristol so exhausted with his Lot*- 
dop campaign, that he was unable to give more jthap ^ 
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hurried glaOce at the various institutions, the memory 
of which be would hare desired to carry to India, pre- 
senting, as they do, types of benevolent work quite 
unknown there- Still, he saw with evident appreciation 
of their intention, the well-managed schools for girls and 
infants, where future teachers are being trained, while 
assisting in giving instruction ; the Ragged School, 
where every useful appliance is provided for the lowest 
of the population ; the Workman’s Hall, or superior 
clubhouse for the working-classes ; the certified Indus- 
trial School, where miserable vagrant boys are trained 
into self-supporting intelligent citizens ; and the Re- 
formatory School for girls. The remarkable beauties of 
the neighbourhood, and the many pages of our history 
revealed in the city and its vicinity, he had not time to 
glance at. 

It had been desired to give Mr. Sen a great public 
reception, the Mayor having promised to preside ; but 
the time of his visit having been deferred, and a warmly- 
contested election fully occupying tlie public mind, the 
audience at his public address at the Victoria Rooms 
was of a more limited though warmly appreciating 
nature. He astonished and delighted us by the power- 
ful and logical arrangement of his subject, his discrimi- 
nating praise and candid blame of our country, and his 
ardent patriotism, no less than by his graceful ease and 
perfect mastery of our language. 

On the following evening a soiree had been arranged 
for him, to give those who wished to learn personally 
from himself the nature of his religious movement, an 
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opportunity* of asking such questions as they desired 
The fine Elizabethan oak drawing-room of the Red 
' Lodge was beautifully decorated for this interesting 
occasion f and about a hundred and fifty guests were 
assembled, among them several clergymen, Dissenting 
ministers f magistrates, and others who felt it a privilege 
to give bur friend a welcome among us. Many questions 
were asked and answered most satisfactorily, and 
though his answer to the query, “What do you mean by 
salvation P 7 might not have been in accordance with the 
views of many, yet none could deny that he stated what 
was the true end and aim of all religion. 

It was proposed at this meeting to establish an Asso- 
ciation which might co-operate with Mr. Sen in his great 
work of ameliorating the condition of hb countrymen. 
To this he gladly assented, and especially asked for aid 
•in promoting female education. The lateness of the 
hour, however, prevented any step from being then 
taken. It was earnestly desired that he should return 
to Bristol before leaving England, to complete what he 
had commenced, and give us some definite idea of what 
he desired from us. 

The scheme of this Association was afterwards 
sketched with the sanction of Mr. Sen, who thought it 
likely to be of great value, and to supply a felt want. 
On the 9th of September he revisited Bristol, and spoke 
at the inauguration of thfc Association. 


RECEPTION AT BATH. 


June 15 , 1870, 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, whose appearance in 
this country as the advocate of the claims of*his fellow- 
countrymen in India, has awakened so much interest, 
gave an address at the Guildhall, Bath, on Wednesday, 
June 15, on “England’s Duties towards India,” to a large 
and appreciative audience. The large room wgs crdwded, 
and the eloquence as well as the sincerity and enthu- 
siasm of the speaker deeply impressed the audience who 
testified their appreciation of his ability by frequent 
applause. The chair was taken by the Mayor, T W. 
Gibbs Esq., who, in introducing the lecturer, said 
He had on previous occasions remarked that it was one 
* of the most agreeable duties connected with the office 
he had the honor to hold, that of attending the meet- 
ings of eminent persons who had distinguished them- 
selves in various departments of thought, and who 
desired- to lay their views before a Bath audience. There 
were many things, he thought, which ought to make 
them regard the present occasion as one of distinguish- 
ed interest. He said they must be fall aware that the 
Hindoo gentleman who had honoured them that evening 
was widely renowned for his intellectual ability and his 
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remarkable eloquence, as also for the great mastery be 
had obtained over a language which, although not alien, 
at the same time was not his own. He was likewise 
remarkable for earnest seal in bringing about the 
reformation of the Hindoo religion. When a Christian 
audience knew that a Hindoo was strenuously advocating 
the abolition of caste, that he aimed at the extermina- 
tion of idolatry, and when they thought of the sacrifices 
of Juggernaut, the slavery of women, the barbarities of 

i 

the Suttee, and all the murderous practices and supersti- 
tions of that country, he need go no farther to account 
for the interest which welcomed him upon that platform. 
In Bath especially he should anticipate his lecture would 
be heard « with very great interest; because this city 
had from the days of Clive and Hastings down to those 
of Napier, Havelock, and Lawrence, been the favourite 
resort of those men who had distinguished themselves 
in India, and around whom were many recollections of 
imperishable glory. With regard to the immediate 
subject of the evening, he might say that the duties of 
England in relation to India opened a wide field of 
consideration and discussion. The interest which wel- 
comed him upon that platform could be well under- 
stood, both as regarded moral obligation, international 
jurisprudence, and political philosophy, which they 
might be assured would receive ample manipulation 
from their distinguished giiest, from whom he would no 
longer detain them. Before sitting down, he wished to 
tell them that he (Mr. Sen) would be happy to answer 
any questions which the audience might put to him 
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with regard to the prospects and condition of that im- 
portant country. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, upon rising, was greet- 
ed with loud and prolonged applause. He commenced 
his discourse by calling their attention to the many 
important changes which had taken place in India 
during the last fifty years. The whole social organiza- ’ 
tion has been roused and galvanized into new life. In 
some places, unfortunately, the people wer^ drifting to 
scepticism, reckless habits of thought, and gross mate- 
rialism. We generally find such a state of things in 
times of transition. After years of despotism and slavery, 

when the mind of man rouses itself suddenly in order to 

■ 

receive the light of liberty and truth, aljthotfgh a fortu- 
nate few do, under the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, 
embrace the truth and obtain comfort and peace for 
their agitated and anxious hearts, others there are who 
wildly run to the other extreme, and forsaking spiritual 
despotism, become absolutely free from all restraint. 
They abuse the sacred prerogative of liberty, and be- 
come absolutely reckless in thought and action. Many 
of the books published here on the Continent of late 
years have found their way into India, and they have 
tended directly or indirectly to strengthen tbe spirit of 
scepticism there. Unless the progress of this evil be 
arrested, the influence of civilization will have rescued 
thousands from one evil only to plunge them into 
another. Education, nevertheless, has done wonders, 
and we may look forward with great hope to the future 
in this direction. It is, therefore, tbe first duty of 
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England towards India to employ all possible agencies 
and means to spread liberal education throughout the 
land. It is her duty to establish schools over the whole 
length and breadth of the country. And if male edu- 
cation is important, the education of women is infinitely 
more so, because we always find that no nation attains 
to any excellence or greatness unless the women are 
properly educated. You may feel proud of the number 
of youths ^who have won university honours— their faces 
full of moral and intellectual earnestness ; but if yon 
are far-sighted, if you have the power to look into the 
future, you must admit that these are only the work of 
oile generation ; and were the English, through any 
calamity, -lo leave the country, and English rule to 
cease, in the next generation perhaps the rays of en- 
lightenment might be altogether lost in darkness. A 
strong reaction might neutralize the present effects of 
education. But if you educate the women, you allow 
the stream of education to flow on for ages. If you 
train Indian mothers and wives, you prevent the sue- 
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ceoding generation from growing up in the superstitions 
of the country. It is for these reasons that the work of 
female education is so peculiarly important. And in 
promoting this great work, there are delicate customs 
and feelings which you must take into consideration. 
There afff h'aSits and prejudices interwoven with the life 
of the nation, and if you venture to introduce sudden 
innovations, you will perhaps alarm the people and keep 
them back for many years. It is, therefore, necessary 
that reformers should act with great caution in this 
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matter. We must train up female teachers that they 
'may carry on the work in a feminine spirit and with 
lender and affectionate hearts. (Applause.) The work 
of educating women belongs legitimately to women, and 
therefore it should be entrusted to native females, train- 
ed and qualified for the work. But if we leave it in tire 
hands of men, who do not and cannot understand 
female society, they will fail to produce the desired 
result. In this matter the support of private individuals 
*n England is a necessity. The Government will do 
all in their power to educate men, and they have begun 
to educate women ; but individuals can do things which 
Government cannot possibly do, and I hope my friends 
here, and in other parts of England, will -organize a 
movement to rescue Indian women from ignorance and 
superstition. I have laid considerable stress on educa- 
tion, because I believe that it will remedy all the evils 
in India. I myself must own what wonderful effect 
English education has had upon me. (Loud applause.) 
If, therefore, I find that in all the great cities and 
villages of India there are colleges and schools carrying 
on this great work of native education, and allowing it 
to penetrate the masses of society, and that female teach- 
ers are extensively engaged in communicating the bless- 
ings they have received to their less fortunate sisters, 
then I shall rejoice, and rejoice abundantly. 

Mr. Sen then spoke of the terrible evil wrought in 
India by the introduction of the liquor traffic, the abo- 
lition of which he regarded as the second duty of Eng- 
land towards India. He then gave a brief description 
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of the B tab mo Soqiaj, in which he said that they tried 
to reform the marriage customs of the country, and la 
make marriage what it ought to be— a spiritual union 
established by God between heart and heart, and soul 
to soul. After dwelling upon the obligation which 
England was under to India, to spread the truths of 
religun and the benefits of education among her sub- 
jects in that land, the lecturer spoke of his country an<J 
its glory in past ages in glowing panegyric. While 
other nations that are now in a state of refinement and 
civilization were sunk in ignorance and barbarism, 
India possessed a very high order of civilization. There 
was a system of astronomy formerly in India that has 
excited the wonder and admiration of succeeding ages. 
In ancient times, Indian ladies came forward and took 
part in public undertakings and wrote books. In the 
early Hindu literature we find the names of Indian 
ladies who put important religious questions to their 
husbands and teachers, demanding proper answers. I 
can never look upon the redeeming features of India's 
past history without feeling a thrill of patriotic fire' 
running through my heart. Proud of our nationality, 
we shall ask you to give u$ all the good things you have 
in England, but not your corruptions. Let the stream 
of enlightenment and knowledge which you send forth 
to my country promote morality and religion without 
sweeping away Indian nationality. You are as much 
responsible as we are for the jealous and careful pre- 
servation of everything that is good and ennobling in 
Indian society. Therefore I beg all who are able, to 
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study Indian lift, manners, and history, and to give up 
all those narrow ideas which many Englishmen enter- 
tain with respect to* India. In your Parliament yon 
generally introduce Indian subjects for discussion at the 
end of the session, when the honourable members have 
been fatigued and exhausted by their labours. You 
should not treat India as "though it were a country 
peopled with savages. India is a vast country, number- 
ing i8o,oqo,oc© of human souls and twenty different 
languages. Such is the country you are calle 3 upon to 
rule. An awful and tremendous power rests in your 
hands, and if you like you can abuse it and revel in 
most ignoble and shocking triumphs ; or you can use 
your prerogatives rightly and in a Christian-lik£ manner, 
and you may succeed in raising and saving 180,000,000 
of the children of God from intellectual darkness, social 
impurity, and moral degradation. Run, therefore, to 
the rescue of India, and save my country — now. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I hope you have not come merely to 
hear how a native of Bengal can speak the English 
language. I hope you have not assembled merely to 
satisfy your curiosity, but that you have come for a 
higher and nobler purpose ; and I trust that your inter- 
est in our glorious country will be so far excited and 
aroused that you will not rest satisfied until all the evils 
in the administration of India are completely swept 
away. Before men you may sound your trumpets, but 
remember the all-searching eyes of the Divine Ruler, 
by Whom you are held responsible, and from Whose 
JianiJs shall flow perennial streams of everlasting reward 
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if you respond to His call. Ladies and gentlemen, and 
Mr. Mayor, 1 thank you all for the kind attention with 
which you have heard me. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. 
W. Hunt, seconded by the Rev. J. Macnaught, and on 
being put to the meeting was carried by acclamation, 
A similar vote to the Mayor for presiding concluded the- 
proceedings. 
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Friday , June //, iSyo. 

On Friday, June 17, Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen 
delivered a lecture on “Indian Reform” in the Temper- 
ance Hall, Leicester, to a numerous audience, . compos- 
ed of members of all sects and parties, the platform 
being occupied by representative men of the various 
religious denominations and political creeds in the towu, 
amongst whom were the Rev. J, N. Bennie, T. Steven- 
son, J. J. Goadby, C. C. Coe, R. Harley, J..C. Pike, 
H. Wilkinson, S. Stone, Esq., Aldermen T. W. Hodges, 
Geo. Baines, and J. Stafford, Councillors T. F. Johnson, 
W. H. Walker, Jas. Thompson, W. Kempson, J. H. 
Ellis, H. T. Chambers, Messrs. E. Clephan, T. M. 
Evans, J. Harrap, and F. Stone. The Mayor, G. 
Stevenson Esq., occupied the chair, and briefly 
introduced the lecturer, who was received most enthu- 
siastically. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said : — The present 
religious and social condition of India ought to excite 
the deepest interest and sympathy of the people of 
England. They would certainly admit that Providence 
bad for wise and benevolent purposes connected the 
destinies of the two countries. In order that India 
might be emancipated from all those evils from which 
$he had suffered for many many years, the merciful God 
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had entrusted the political and social interests of her 
inhabitants to Great Britain. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that all the people of England should study and 
understand the present state of his country. The more 
the condition of India was properly understood and 
appreciated here, the more, he believed, would the 
British people be in a position to do justice to the mil- 
lions of people committed to their care, and the more 
earnestly would they try to remedy those serious defects 
which at present existed in the government of that 
country, and to introduce important and urgent reforms. 
It was his honest and firm conviction that the British 
heart, whatever might be said against it, was generous r 
if, therefore* England could but understand accurately 
the state of affairs in India, she would, he hoped, do 
justice to India. (Applause.) But unfortunately in this 
country there were very few who cared to pay much 
attention to the affairs of his country. In fact, the 
moral and social condition of India was a subject 
exceedingly difficult for foreigners to understand and 
grasp. It was therefore his desire, and would be his ' 
endeavour, to give information of the actual wants of 
that country, in order that £hey might be supplied. It 
afforded him profound gratification to be able to bear 
testimony to the fact that England had done wonders 
in the way of intellectually and socially elevating the 
condition of his countrymen. After speaking of these 
improvements in detail, the lecturer said that the Britisli 
Government and the British nation had certainly every 
reason to congratulate themselves on these glorious 
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results of their administration. For all these, he offered 
this country his most heartfelt thanks. But they would 
allow him to say that to rule India was not an easy 
thing. Many people seemed to think that India was 
inhabited by a parcel of savages, that it was a small 
country, and that they could trifle with the destinies of 
its inhabitants ; that the ruling class might do what they 
liked. They would allow him to say that India was a 
great country ; it boasted a glorious antiquity, and bad 
a more glorious future before it. (Applause.) Every 
honest Indian must feel proud, and his heart must glow 
with patriotic ardour and enthusiasm, as he turned his 
eyes backward and saw the grand and glorious civiliza- 
tion that India enjoyed when England an<J other sur- 
rounding countries in the 'west were m a state of bar- 
barism and ignorance. (Hear, hear.) The more he 
reflected on this, the more proud he became of his 
nationality. They must remember that there were 
180,000,000 of people in the continent of India, whose 
interests had been entrusted to their safe keeping, and 
could they for one moment believe that they held India 
for the sake of England, for the gratification of their 
own selfish ends ? He, for one, stood up to protest 
against this theory, unfortunately still entertained by 
some ; but he believed that, amongst true statesmen 
and generous-hearted real Englishmen, such a theory 
could no longer find favour. (Applause.) The days 
for maltreating his countrymen and denying them 
justice, were, he hoped, gone, and gone for ever. 
(App’ause.) The days when Englishmen believed they 
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could trifle with that country with impunity were gone 
by, and now he hoped that every Englishman believed 
that if grave injustice was done to India it would recoil 
tremendously on England. (Hear, hear.) If they were 
guilty of doing injustice to his country, they would be 
called away from it by that God by whom they were 
entrusted with it. It was, therefore, their interest to 
meet the wants of the country, and to further all neces- 
sary reforms. Their first duty was to spread education 
far and wide. (Applause.) And they should do all in 
their power to promote female education. (Applause.) 
That was a work of special and peculiar importance to his 
country ; for if women were denied education, reform- 
ation, there might be, but that reformation must neces- 
sarily be shallow and superficial, and would not exer- 
cise a deep and abiding influence. (Hear, hear.) They 
must give India good mothers and good wives, in order 
that they might train up children in the fear and love 
of God, and in all those great and good ideas which 
were exceedingly important at the present day. He 
hoped that his friends in England would do all in their** 
power, by personal example and influence and active 
sympathy, to strengthen the hands of the reformers in 
India who were promoting the work of female educa- 
tion. (Applause.) If some of the ladies could go out 
to India and undertake the mission of emancipating 
their sisters there from casfe, and ignorance, and preju- 
dice, what a glorious thing it would be ; they would 
receive the everlasting and abiding reward which God 
dispensed to those who consecrated their lives to the 
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blessed work of philanthropy and charity. (Applause.) 
Speaking of the Brahmo Somaj, Mr. Sen expressed his 
thankfulness that his countrymen had been enabled to 
organise this national association of Theists, whose 
business was not only to pray unto the One True God, 
but to promote practical, social reform in all possible 
ways. (Applause.) They were poor in resources and 
small in number, not strong, not mighty — not many 
mighty, not many strong were called — weak, helpless 
men, who had been persecuted and annoyed in many 
cases by their orthodox Hindu countrymen ; yet there 
they were, humbly and quietly going on with that work 
with which Providence had entrusted them. Noiselessly 
and silently flowed in India the stream of national 
reformation — now and then it assumed awful propor- 
tions and directed its great force and power to sweep 
away the accumulated errors and idolatry of ages and 
the embankments of social corruption — and yet, after a 
time subsiding, and quietly and silently resuming its 
course — a stream that carried with it all that was good 
4n the east and the west, and fertilized in its course the 
hearts and souls of men, and produced abundant har- 
vests of peace and prosperity, purity and holiness — jl 
stream that came from God Himself, its primitive 
fountain head, and flowed down in inspiration through 
individual souls and nation il life, an j w iuld one day 
carry the bark of Indian society into the haven of purity 
and peace. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. N. Bennie in moving a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer eulogized the verynoble and eloquent 
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address to which they had all listened with so timch 
interest, And, be trusted, also with so much profit* He 
went on to say that he could not forbear for a moment 
alluding to the great and noble principles which their 
Indian friend had reminded them of. His would be a 
voice of instruction as well as of rebuke $ and it could 
pot but have done English citizens good to bear, coming 
from the other side of the world, the grand declaration 
of the eternal dogma, the Fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of man. (Applause.) He believed that 
the days were fast passing away when it would be possi- 
ble for honest and intelligent Christians to suppose that 
Christianity was bound up either in special ecclesiastical 
organizations, or in special metaphysical doctrines, of 
limited extent. (Loud applause.) And, therefore, as 
minister of Christ he hailed with thankfulness the in- 
formation that in the vast continent of India the pro- 
clamation was at last going forth that there is one God, 
the Father of us all, and that we are all brethren one 
with another. (Applause.) Their friend spoke of the 
ministers from whose lips that mighty message was go 
ing forth, as if they were poor and weak ; but surely 
they were not poor with such a possession as that— 
surely the lips could not be weak that made that an- 
cient declaration which must sooner or later conquer 
the world, and win it to Him that would keep it. 
(Applause.) These two 4 grand truths were the very 
pillars and sinews of Christianity, and wherever they 
heard a vast reformation being commenced, and a 
great country throwing aside idolatry, ignorance, and 
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intemperance, caste, and polygamy, there they would 
rejoice to know that the iVork of the Son of Man was 
being effectually done* and that there a ray was going 
forth from the Eternal Light which Hghteth every man, 
that there was good in the Hindu ad well as in the 
Christian, else their Christianity would have no mean- 
ing in it,— and hence they thanked God that He had 
sent them His living epistle to remind them of the 
truth they were apt to lose sight of in the midst of their 
own petty and insignificant differences. (Loud applause.) 
-But there was another most necessary and glorious 
truth, to which he could not but for a moment allude, 
and it was this : he rejoiced to hear this Indian say that 
the last thing he would do was to give up lys nationali- 
ty. Because he believed in a God of Providence, he 
believed the last thing God wanted a man to do would 
be to give up his nationality. Let them cling to all the 
good that God had given, and to every pure and simple 
institution ; and let them cast away for ever the poor 
and petty ambition that they were meant to make all 
4 men everywhere English. Let them be content if they 
made them true and living men. The cheer which 
their friend’s remarks with reference to intemperance 
called forth, made him feel how wrong the Government 
was in promoting a traffic in India which was the means 
of demoralizing and enslaving a great population. If 
Christian missionaries would bear in mind that they 
had to testify of the living God, and not to bring the 
* Hindus to think exactly as they did, they would have a 
far migbtier blessing resting on their work, and a far 
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larger harvest given in return for their labours. But 
, if Mr. Sell’s voice had been one of gratitude, of rebuke, 
of instruction, it was also a voice of immense hope. 
They heard that in that vast continent, of which they 
were apt to think as covered with spiritual darkness, 
there were clear and unmistakable signs of the day 
breaking, and they might be encouraged to believe that 
not only were these signs to be found in India, but in 
our own land; for the very demons their friend called 
upon them to arise and slay there, were the very 
demons they were called upon to arise and slay here — 
the demons of ignorance and intemperance. They 
found that redeemed humanity in India was waging the 
same. war that redeemed humanity was waging here; 
and he believed he spoke as a Christian — expressing 
the thought, the thankful thought and conviction of 
Christians — that the day would not be far distant when 
humanity must at last acknowledge its true and Divine 
Head, and must so win a lasting victory over evil, 
which he believed all the struggles in which they had 
to engage were meant to lead them on and prepare* 
them for. Lastly, they owed thanks to him who had 
addressed them, for his true ’and Christian example. 
He found evils crushing his countrymen, and he rose 
and came to the ends of the earth that he might put 
an end to those evils, and set free his brethren. And 
if they did the same in their own spheres, surely^ they 
would in their own hearts and lives feel that they were 
waging a war which was destined to be victorious over 
all the powers of evil,— that they were brother soldiers 
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in the same army as Chunder Sen, and fighting tinder 
the same banner, and should at last share in one glo- 
rious and eternal victory. (Applause.) 

The Rev. R. Harley seconded the motion, which 
[ was carried. 

Mr. Sen briefly replied, and the proceedings termi- 
nated with a vote of thanks to the Mayor. 
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Monday, June SO, l8jO. 

A meeting was held in the Masonic Hall, on Mon* 
day, June 20, to welcome the eminent Hindu Reformer, 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. The Mayor Mr. T. Prime, 
presided, and there was a crowded attendance. Among 
those on the platform were the Revs. C. Vince, G. B. 
Johnston, J. J. Brown, H. W.. Crosskey, C. Clarke, G. 
J. Emanuel, ^b. a., W. Gibson, D. Madinnis, G. Fol- 
lows, J. Gordon, E. Myers, Alderman Ryland, Dr. 
Sebastian Evans, Mr. W. Middlemore, Alderman 
Osborne, Messrs. Pickering, Brooke Smith, T. Kenrick, 
F. Osier, J. A. Kenrick, H. New, Dr. Russell, Messrs. 
T. H. Ryland, J R. Mott, H. Payton, H. F. Osier, R. 
Chamberlain, T. Griffiths, and J. B. Gausby. There 
were a great many ladies present. 

The Rev. H. W. Crosskey read letters of apology 
from the Rev. R. W. Dale, the Rev. John Hargreaves, 
and the Rev. Samuel Thornton. The following was 
the letter .of Mr. Dale, who, it was stated, was in Lon- 
don on important business connected with the educa- 
tion question : — 

“My Dear Sir,— 

“I very much regret that it will be impossible 
for me to be at tbe meeting on Monday night, as it is 
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absolutely necessary that I should be in London. A 
few hours which I had the opportunity of spending with 
Mr. Sen in London, a month or two ago, left on my 
mind so deep an impression of his earnestness and fide- 
lity to the light which has come to him, that I am very 
sorry to be unable to express publicly my esteem for 
himself and my cordial sympathy with him in the great 
work to which, as I believe, God has called him. I can- 
not doubt that his restoration to a faith in the One 
Living and True God, after a period of complete dark- 
ness and doubt, was the result of the immediate action 
of God’s .Spirit on his heart ; and I earnestly trust that 
by that same Spirit he may be led into all truth. Had 
I been present I should have liked to say something 
about the relations between the supreme revelation of 
God in Christ, and those immediate intuitions of the 
glory, and goodness, and nearness of God, which are 
possible in the absence of all knowledge or recognition 
of the unique work of Christ. The subject is one natu- 
rally suggested by Mr. Sen’s position, and of profound 
mtei est to all who believe that — whether consciously or 
unconsciously— man finds his way to God only because 
God has first found hi* way through Christ to man. But 
I cannot discuss in a note a subject which would have 
been too large for a speech. Express to Mr. Sen and 
to the meeting my disappointment at being obliged to 
be absent. — Faithfully yours, • 

“R. W. Dale. 

'The Rev. H. W. Crosskey.” 

The Mayor said he had attended no meeting the 
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object of which commended itself more to his judgment 
than that they had assembled for that night — to give a 
hearty atid sincere welcome to their friend from India. 
(Hear, hear.) In the name of the great community of 
which he was Mayor, he ventured to assure Mr. Sets 
that they fully recognised the great services he had 
rendered. 

The Rev. H. W. Crosskey moved the following 
resolution : — “That this meeting, composed of members 
of various religious denominations, offers a cordial wel- 
come to Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader and repre- 
sentative of the Brahmo Somaj of India, and assures 
him and his fellow-labourers of its deep sympathy with 
their noble'wcxrk of abolishing idolatry, breaking down 
caste, and diffusing a higher and freer moral and reli- 
gious life amongst the people of that vast empire.” In 
the course of his speech Mr, Crosskey said: Ae two 
great principles which distinguish the Brahmo Somaj 
are these : — in the first place, it seeks direct access to 
the living God ; it puts aside idols, and brings the soul 
of man into personal and immediate relationship with 
the everlasting Father. In the second place, the Brahmo 
Somaj abolishes caste. (Loud applause.) What are we 
perplexed with here but the claims of caste? These 
claims, social and pietist, threaten the life of the 
nation; therefore we sympathize with the efforts of 
those who are seeking to £eal a death-blow to the sys- 
tem in a country so old and so * great as India. 
(Applause.) There is another reason why we heartily 
welcome our guest, and that is that we believe he is 
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distinguished by a deep and fervent religious spirit, and 
that through every moral change and social reform he 
strives to commune with the Spirit of the Living God. 
I believe all religious refarms^ome from this baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. You may multiply railways, increase 
telegraph communications — I believe you may teach 
the elements of- civilization — but unless in the great 
heart of the country there exists a deep and fervent 
feeling, all your efforts will not bring forth frui^ I ask, 
then, for your sympathy in the movement of reform in 
India. 

The Rev. C. Vince seconded the resolution, saying, 
in the name of Mr. Dale and his own, as well as in the 
name of many other ministers belonging |o What were 
called the Nonconformist bodies in the town, that he 
could with the utmost confidence tender to their illus- 
trious guest a most hearty welcome, and an assurance 
of their intense sympathy with that great work which 
he was striving to do for his fatherland. After describ- 
ing the work that was being carried on in India, and 
pointing out that it was directed at the destruction of 
practices of a hideous nature, Mr. Vince concluded by 
wishing Baboo Chunder Sen and his fellow-workers 
“God speed” in their labours. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously amid applause. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said he felt greatly 
honoured by the generous and cordial reception which 
had been accorded to him. He must gladly acknow- 
ledge the fact that since his arrival in this country he 
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had found kind treatment among all classes of the 
English people. They h*fd united, in spite of doctrinal 
disagreement with him on several points of theology, 
in welcoming him, and extending to him the right hand 
of hospitality and fellowship. For all this he thanked 
the British nation from the bottom of his heart. He 
might say that in some cases his friends had allowed 
their kindness to run too far. To use an expressive 
though jnelegant term, they had lionized him. 
(^Laughter.) He had often said to them, “Don't flatter 
my vanity ; don’t make too much of me ; pray don't 
put me forwaid m public meetings." They however 
seemed to say, “It is not always that we get a foreigner, 
and we rntjst ^therefore * make the best use of you.” 
(Loud laughter.) And so they had been carrying him, 
as it were, from town to town, fiom house to house, 
from meeting to meeting, from tea-party to tea-party — r 
(loud laughter) — and he didn’t know where he should 
stop. All tins, perhaps, indicated nothing more than 
excess of benevolence — lie might say exuberance of 
hospitality. Though, therefore, he felt flattered, he felt 
at the same time honoured by such kind and generous 
treatment. They were perhaps aware of the objects of 
his visit to this great country. In the first place he 
came here as a student, to study with his own eyes and 
his own independent judgment what English civiliza- 
tion was, and what it had* done in England : to survey 
Christian life in all its aspects and bearings : to ana- 
lyze Christian character, and to realize as far as possible 
the sweetness of Christian domestic life. He came here 
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In order that he might carry home practical lessons of 
Christian civilisation and life for the benefit of India, 
his beloved country. (Cheers.) Whatever his short- 
comings and unworthiness might be, he believed must 
devoutly that God had brought him to thus land; and 
he hoped he would be enabled, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, to study aright all ennobling and puri- 
fying Christian institutions as they exist in Christian 
countries, so that when he went home he might help 
his countrymen to use those institutions for the benefit 
of their country He came here also to tell Englishmen 
what they had done for his country, politicallly, ^ociall), 
and intellectually. He came, in fact, to plead the cause 
of India befoie the British people. lie. desired to 
inform thtm of India’s wants and England’s duties 
towaids India (hear, hear) ; and he entertained the 
hope that they would not hear wnat lie had got to say 
in a theoretical and speculative spirit, but that practical 
steps would be adopted in o d£r to remedy the defects 
pointed out, and to act upon the suggestions that were 
made. India had been justly called the richest jewel 
in the Biitish diadem, and he trusted he would be 
enabled to make the British nation feel its duty to India 
to give her moral, social, and political prosperity and 
greatness. (Cheers.) He feared that lie was unwoithy 
of the work, but with God’s help he hoped to succeed. 
He did not belong to any political party in his country ; 
he did not come here as the representative of any parti- 
cular section of the Indian community — rich or poor, 
the landholder or the peasantry. Nor did he come 
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here to identify himself with any particular section of 
the British nation* He should fry, as he had hitherto 
tried, to fraternize with all classes. He desired simply 
to advocate the claims of all India before the whole 
British public. He hoped and trusted that the same 
God who in His mysterious and merciful providence, 
for wise and benevolent purposes, had united the desti- 
nies of England and India, would stir up the genuine 
British heart — which, he believed, in spite of all its 
shortcomings, was generous and noble — and make the 
Biitish nation strong, and even enthusiastic, in discharg- 
ing their duty towards one hundred and eighty millions 
of the Indian people, whose interests He had confided 
to their safe keeping. (Cheers.) Before proceeding 
further he wished to say a few words as to his relations 
with the various Christian sects which surrounded him. 
His first utterances in the H mover Sj »are meeting in 
London, had, he was glad to say, excited curiosity and 
interest on all sides, anufiig all sections and classes of 
the English nation. Different men had interpreted his 
utterances differently, and though they had all expressed 
their cordial and warm sympathy with him, yet many 
seemed to suppose that he had come half way towards 
their respective creeds, and they were watting to see 
him embrace such creeds fully. This point, bethought, 
required a few words of explanation from him. Since 
his arrival in England he’had found himself incessantly 
surrounded by various religious denominations, pro- 
fessing to be Christians. “Afethinks,’* he said to him- 
self, “I have come into a vast maiket. Every sect is 
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like a small shop where a peculiar kind of Christianity 
is offered for sale. (Hear, hear, laughter, and applause.) 
As I go from -door to door, from shop to shop — (laugh- 
ter) — each sect steps forward and offers for my accept- 
ance and use its own interpretations of the Bible and its 
own peculiar Christian beliefs, I cannot but feel per- 
plexed, and even amused, amidst countless and quarrel- 
ling sedts, It appears to me, and always has appeared 
to me, that no Christian nation on earth represents fully 
and thoroughly Christ’s idea of the kingdom *of God ” 
(Hear, hear.) He d'd believe, and he must candidly 
and boldly say, that no Christian sect puts forth the 
genuine and full Christ as he was and as he is, but, m 
some cases, a mutilated, disfigmed Christy and,*what 
wa£ more shameful, in many cases, a counterfeit Christ. 
Now, he wished to say that he had not come to Eng- 
land as one who had yet to find Christ. (Loud ap- 
plause.) When the Roman Catholic, the Protestant, 
the Unitarian, the Trinitarian, the Broad Church, the 
Low Church, the High Church, all came round him 
and offered him their respective Christs, he desired to 
say to one and all, “Think you that I have no Christ 
within me? (Renewed applause.) Though an Indian* 
I still can humbly say, thank God that I have my 
Christ.” He did not wish them to be speaking of Christ 
always as their Christ. If God’s light was not their 
monopoly, or the monopoly *)f any particular nation or 
sect, but the universal property of all mankind, then 
he said that God’s Christ was not merely their Christ, 
but also his Christ. (Load cheers.) And if they 
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excluded and ignored certain portions in the life and 
te*achinf$9 of Christ* and accepted only that portion 
which they thought was of real importance, but which 
might not be the only important thing in Christ's life 
and teaching, might he not be allowed to use bis Christ 
as he thought his God had taught him ? (Hear, hear.) 
There was the many-sided Christ, sending out into the 
atmosphere of the world bright celestial rays of purity 
and peace — of universal love and charity. If each sect 
in Christendom accepted, as it were, pait of Christ, 
might not he, an Indian, accept him in his own humble 
way, and which lie believed was the light way ? He 
would not allow any Christian sect to interfere with his 
own independent judgment. (Cheers.) His God, with 
His all-searching eyes, knew that he desired in a spirit 
of meekness and humility, to “worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” He was as earnestly hungering and 
thirsting after salvation as any in that meeting could 
possibly be, and his country was as much stnrmg itself 
up from the depths of degradation in order to find life 
and kiss light, as was perhaps England or any other' 
Christian nation trying to worship and love God and 
truth. If they in England had their sectarian doctrines 
and dogmas about Christ, they might reserve them for 
their own use. (Laughter.) He did not for one mo- 
ment question or dispute their right to use them in any 
way they chose ; but he hoped they would allow him 
to say what he honestly believed, that in no Christian 
country under the sun had Christ been fully realized. 
(Hear, hear.) He certainly desired earnestly that every 
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Christian man and every Christian woman should have 
l>ity and compassion upon India, and do all in their 
power to lift that country from its present degraded 
condition; but as to dogmas, doctrines, lites, ceremo- 
nies, the bodily Christ and the local Christ, the Christ 
of this country and the Christ of that sect, he said unto 
them all, “Speak not to me of these things. ” He want- 
ed life — a life of sanctity, of purity, and of holiness, 
such as Christ-like simplicity and Christ-like faith alone 
could beget. (Cheers.) Let them come to him as to 
a brother, and they would find all the doors of his 
heart and soul open to receive all manner of help calcu- 
lated to purify him and his countrymen — he came to 
beg that help, not to beg their dogmas fjnd* doctrines. 
He would not have mere preaching or teaching, but 
life tn Christ. Let them give that, and he would reve- 
rently accept it, and carry it to his country as a mighty 
and precious blessing. He might, therefore, be allowed 
to say that while he did not desire to criticize adversely 
any of the dogmas of any sect, he was prepired to fra- 
ternize with all Christian sects, for he believed that 
there was in each sect a grand trutli to be learned. 
(Applause.) Therefore he would not allow his heart to 
be puffed up with conceit, nor allow his soul to assume 
the narrow position of a Hindu sectarian ; but freely 
and humbly he desired to accept all manner of good 
influences that they could faring to bear upon him. 
(Cheers.) 

f Oue thing which had gratified him very much in the 
treatment he had received from the English people was 
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that they had not merely sympathized with him per* 
sonally, but had come forward both in private and 
public meetings to sympathize with him in the work he 
and others were carrying on in India — the work of 
emancipating his countrymen and countrywomen from 
idolatry and caste, and from injurious social institutions 
and customs. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Sen then drew a vivid 
picture of the condition of India two hunired years ago, 

when the ancient literature and science of the country 

* 

had perished, and t lie ancient monotheistic faith had 
been corrupted, and when, instead of the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man, they found society pulverized 
into sects and castes, and the people degraded and 
oppressed by a powerful priesthood. The ancient cus- 
tom of allowing ladies the privilege of taking part in 
public movements had been utterly abolished, and they 
wpre confined night and day within the pale of what was 
called the zenana, and deprived of the light of educa- 
tion, intellectual and spiritual. A most horrid system 
of polygamy was then established, by which old men of 
seventy were united to fifty or sixty girls, who were 
perhaps not more than seven or eight years of age ; and 
it must be remembered t&at those who became widows 
after marriages of that sort, were doomed to perpetual 
widowhood. India was, in fact, two hundred years ago, 
a nation that had once boasted of its social, intellectual, 
and spiritual refinement, but was sunk in the mire of 
ignorance, social depravity, and moral contamination, 
divided into sects and castes warring against each 
other, instead of combining, as they ought to have done, 
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for the purpose of rescuing their common country from 
such a mighty and painful devastation and desolation* 
(Cheers.) Such was India two hundred years ago; hut 
a glorious change had come over both the moral and 
physical aspect of his country. All India was being 
covered with a vast network of railways and telegraphs. 
British energy was at work in the very depths of Indian 
society, and was manifesting its wonderful activity on 
all sides in developing the inexhaustible physical re- 
sources of the country. But side by side with the 
material advancement of the country there was growing 
up a far more glorious harvest of intellectual and social 
reformation. (Cheers.) They would find, not only in 
the great cities, but even in the towns apd villages, 
schools and colleges — and every year they were multi- 
plying — where thousands of young men congregated 
day after day, and received sound western knowledge, 
and were indoctrinated in the literature and science of 
the present day. And year after year the Universities 
in India were training up hundreds of young men, and 
sending them out, decorated with University honours, 
to reform their country. (Cheeis . ) The effects of 
English education were marvellous and encouraging ; 
not only its direct results, but what was of greater im- 
portance — its indirect effects. Its indirect effects were 
moral and social reformation, and he did most heartily 
believe that English education was the most powerful 
missionary in India; and was alone capable of subvert- 
ing all that vast superstructure of moral and social evil 
which had existed in India for centuries immemorial, 
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Wherever they planted English schools, they mo$t 
assuredly laid the axe of reformation at the root of the 
tree of corruption ; piejudiceand ignorance died out, 
and thousands, as they received true enlightenment, 
set their faces against caste, idolatry, and superstition* 
(Cheers.) To Christian missionaries, many of whom 
were noble-hearted men, India owed a debt of grati- 
tude. (Cheers.) They had always taken a pronrnent 
part in the work of Indian reformation ; and their 
efforts had proved successful. They were generally the 
best Englishmen in India, and the names of some of 
them, he devoutly believed, would be handed down to 
posterity, and embalmed in the enduring gratitude of 
the 'Indian nation. (Cheeis.) He knew that some of 
the people of England thought that English institutions, 
English civihzition, and English Christianity ought to 
be thrust upon India. He must protest against that 
theory. He, for one, would not allow himself to be de- 
nationalized. Let them biing the influence of English 
education to bear upon the work of Indian reformation, 
but he would ask them to let the spirit of Indian na- 
tionality develop all that was good therein in a national 
way. (Cheers.) He \^ould ask them to put away all 
ridiculous theories of denationalizing India, and to let 
all that was good be retained and pernetuated, and 
give India all the assistance they possibly could in 
working out its own reformation in its own national 
way. (Applause.) H tving vindicated the Hindus from 
aspersions cast on them by many a misinformed Eng- 
lishman, and dwelt on tiie virtues of the Hindu 
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character, Mr. Sen pointed out, with great force and 
eloquence, the enormous evils arising from the liquor 
traffic in India. He then spoke of the Brahmo Sornaj, 
the Church of the One True God, in which, he said, the 
indirect effects of education and Missionary labour had 
been concentrated. This Church was a national insti- 
tution. When they looked into it, they would find that 
all the truths in Indian books, and all the good things 
in Indian society, had been treasured up in it; and, on 
the other hand, it was connected with all the reforming 
and civilizing agencies of the West. The members of 
the Somaj read the Bible and many good and ennobling 
Christian sermons and theological writings ; and studied 
with interest the charitable and philanthropic mrove- 
mcnts in England and other Christian countries. 
Truth was neither Eastern nor Western. He confi- 
dently expressed his belief that t lie Brahmo Somaj 
would be the Hindu Church of the future. He com- 
plained in some degree of Christian missionaries for 
withholding their countenance from him, and said, 
*Why talk of doctrinal differences while millions of 
God’s creatures are dying in want of the bread of life !’* 
He then referred to a story which has lately been in 
circulation of the alleged persecution of a Christian 
convert by members of the Brahmo Somaj, and charac- 
terized the statement as a vilification of the Somaj. He 
had never believed it, and conld not for one moment 
believe it to be possible. His religion told him to 
sho v due hospitality even to an enemy. He besought 
the Christian missionaries in Indii not to vilify hi? 
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Church. So long as he was on tbe free soil of England* 
he knew that his reputation was safe, and that it was 
impossible for any one to injure the interests of his 
Church. (Cheers.) There were men in India who 
were opposed to missionaries, and to the name of 
Christ ; but he was not responsible for them. He 
knew his brethren of the Somaj had profound reverence 
for Christ ; and, if that were admitted, how could they 
for one moment be intolerant persecutors of his dis- 
ciples? Mr. Sen condemned the practice of some 
missionaries in affording protection to some of their 
young converts against the wishes of their parents, and 
said that it would not be tolerated in this country. He 
also* ’deprecated appeals to the law to secure the rights 
of Christian converts, and said that truth by its own 
power would prevail without such aids. In the course 
of his speech, which occupied about an hour and three- 
quarteis in delivery, Mr. Sen said that, looking into his 
own heart, he found it to be infirm and weak, but 
capable/ by God’s guidance, of receiving truth from all 
good men, and from all good books. He believed his 
Church belonged to ,God, and that he was under the 
guidance of God’s Spirit ; and he should never allow 
any man to guide him this way or that. He had no 
faith in human guidance in such matters. He knew 
that God was all in all, and if, with a heart full of faith 
and prayerful trust, he cas’t himself at the feet of his 
Father, he knew that He would raise him up, and give 
him a seat in His holy kingdom. And so he believed 
that if The hundred and eighty millions of his 
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countrymen belonged to his Church, his . Father wouli 
have compassion on them, and he was prepared to leav< 
the future destinies of his country in the hands Of Hin 
of whom he would say, “Though He slay me, yet wil 
I trust in Him.” (Cheers.) 

On the motion of the Rev. G. B. Johnson, secondec 
by the Rev. G. J. Emanuel, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Sen for his address ; and thanks to the Mayo 
for presiding concluded the proceedings. 


v. 
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Tuesday , June 21 , 1870, 

This meeting was held at the Mechanics’ Hall, Not* 
tingham, on Tuesday, June 21. The Mayor of Not* 
tmgham 'occupied the chair, and there was a good 
attendance. In opening the proceedings, 

The Rev. Samuel Cox (Baptist) said : To my mind, 
sir, there is no more pathetic figure in the Gospels than 
thauof the rich young man whom Jesus loved. But, if 
our Master Joved a man who, when put to the final test, 
preferred a transitory wealth to life eternal, and went 
sorrowfully away even from that Divine Presence, our 
charity may well embrace a man who, when exposed to 
the same test, sacrificed very much more than wealth 
in order that he might sit at the feet of Jesus and learn 
of Him. Mr. Sen, as I understand, is a devout Theist, 
who, while he holds Jesus of Nazareth to have been the 
wisest of teachers and the best of men, also holds that 
it is his duty to learn lessons of moral and religious 
wisdom from the great men of all ages, and from the 
sacred books they have left behind them, but, above all, 
from the sages of his own .race and blood. We some 
of us, as we think, go farther than he has yet gone. 
While we frankly admit that we have still much to learn 
from the wise and good of all past generations, we also 
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Strongly believe that only Christ can make us wiseiunto 
salvation. We, therefore, cannot but hope that the 
day is not far distant when our friend may advance to 
the position we oc£*lpy. Meantime, t strongly suspect 
that Mr. Sen is much more distinctly Christian than as 
yet he knows himself to be. t have lately read hts 
lectures published by Miss Collet, and as I read them, 
I felt myself brought in contact with k mind of a singu- 
larly devout, tender, and spiritual tone, ofa tone so 
distinctively and genuinely Christian as to put many of 
US to the blush for the base materialistic tone we so 
often take. (Cheers.) But however that may be, I for 
one am not anxious either that Mr. Sen should renounce 
the wisdom of his fathers, or that he shcfuld help to 
form a church after the European type. The more 
ancient Vedas, and especially the grand and simple 
hymns they contain, appear to me to be utterances of 
the primitive human faith, the faith which to this day 
the Arabs call the Din Ibrahim , or, "the religion of 
Abraham,” the faith held, I suppose, by Melchizedek of 
Salem, by Balaam, the son of Beor, by Job, the man of 
Uz, and by other non-Hebraic men of the antique 
world, of whom we catch glimpses in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. In this faith there are truths which 
are of high and permanent value — as, for instance, the 
unity and spirituality of God — which no man can afford 
to renounce, and least of all one who derives them as 
an heritage from his fathers. Nevertheless I am bold 
to affirm that these very truths, taught by the sages of 
the antique woriu in various beautiful forms, are taught 
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in forms still more perfect in the Scriptures, whether 
of the Ol£ Testament or the New. As l do not for a 
moment wish Mr. Sen to renounce the wisdom of his 
fathers, so neither am I anxious that the Hindu Church 
of the future should be constructed in the type of any 
of our European Churches, Unitarian or Trinitarian* 
Episcopalian or Congregational. It surely is reasonably 
to suppose that the teaching of the holy men who were 
moved by the Holy Ghost— a teaching which, though 
so Catholic in its spirit, is nevertheless distinctly Orien* 
tal in its form — may reveal peculiar attractions and 
adaptations to the oriental mind, and induce our 
brethren in India to build up a church which, though 
widely different from any of our churches, may corres- 
pond more closely to the mind of Christ. If that 
should prove so, we shall rejoice to see a new church 
founded, a church whose dogmatic formularies and 
modes of worship are peculiar to itself, and shall very 
gladly learn from it whatever it can teach us.*- But, 
whatever form the Hindu Church may assume* it is to 
be devoutly hoped that it may be, in the fullest sense 
of the words, a genuinely Catkotic Church ; that it will 
be open to all good men,* whatever their diversities of 
creed and practice. The Brahmo Somaj could make 
no more fatal mistake than to assume an exclusive 
attitude, an attitude of antagonism to any one of the 
Christian Churches already formed. I have good hope, 
air, that it may prove more Catholic than most of our 
religious communities; and it is because I take this 
yiew Sen's present religious position and of his 
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ptobable future that, in the name of the Churches of 
this town, I very heartily bid him Welcome, and invoke' 
for him* the guidance and inspiration of that Divine 
Switit in whom alone we are any of us wise* or strong,* 
ef good. (Cheers ) Mr. Cox concluded by moving, 
w Tha£ this meeting desires to convey to Baboo Keshub* 
Chunder Sen a hearty welcome, and to express its ad- 
miration of the earnestness and self-denial that animate 
his life.” (Cheers.) 

The Rev. James Matheson, M. A. (Congregations 
alist), after remarking on the little knowledge — or rather 
the great ignorance — which we had of India and Indian 
affairs, said, that even had Mr. Sen been a Brahmin of 
the Brahmins, we should have welcomed him, »and 
listened to what he had to say with the*greatest atten- 
tion. It is always valuable to learn from a man having 
first-hand knowledge. But Mr. Sen had still a further 
claim on our sympathy. He held at least the first part 
of the Apostle’s Creed — he said nothing ns to its rela- 
tive importance — .“I believe in God the Father.” He 
slid not take loo great a liberty when he said that many 
there would rejoice, if at some future time Mr. Sen 
could accept the whole of that creed. (Cheers.) But 
at any rate all of them would cordially agree with the 
resolution which he had the pleasure of seconding. 
(Cheers,) 

The resolution* having been carried by acclama- 
tion, 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who was received with 
loud and long-continued cheering, thanked the audience 
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very heartily for the kind and friendly spirit in whict| 
they had welcomed him to their city. He had come 
from India to see their great country, and to study their 
religious and social life. India was now in a state of 
transition, and it was of great importance that her people 
should see how great truths had been applied to actual 
life in England, both in social and spiritual matters. 
(Cheers.) There were many truths which it was certain- 
ly important to know ; but it was one thing to study 
these theoretically in books, and another thing to see 
them in all their bearings on actual life. (Cheers.) He 
came to study them in actual life, and to observe their 
influence in all its practical bearings. There were many 
social and domestic institutions, and many religious cus- 
toms in this* country, which ought to be calmly and dis- 
passionately analyzed and studied by his Indian country- 
men, and which if adopted in India would no doubt 
bring great advantage. On his return to India he did 
not wish merely to satisfy the curiosity of his country- 
men and countrywomen, but to place before them in 
some practical way the truths he had learned in this* 
country. His country was at present in a state of tran- 
sition in consequence of English education. It bad 
once been the seat of a high civilization, but the primi- 
tive purity of Hindu institutions bad been lost, so that 
Indian social life was no longer what it was in ancient 
time, but was sunk in superstition and ignorance. All 
these changes had befallen his country in recent times, 
for in ancient times India was the seat of a most splen- 
did civilization— a civilization which sent forth rays of 
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fight into the darkness prevailing cm all sides* But 
India was destined to regain her ancient splendour ; 
and in the mysterious ways of divine providence, Eng- 
land had been made the means of rescuing India from 
her degraded state. (Cheers.) And, on the whole, 
England had done her work nobly. Thousands had 
been rescued from ignorance, and now the light of 
western thought was extending on all sides. (Cheers.) 
Science was appreciated, and western literature wa9 
enjoyed in India. Active communion was being brought 
about between eastern and western thought. 

Mr. Sen proceeded to urge the importance and ur- 
gency of extending education, not only among the 
richer, but among the poorer classes of the* country— 
not merely with a view to remove ignorance, but also 
to give the people a purer national life. (Cheers.) The 
results of education had already manifested themselves 
in a concentrated form, and in an organized shape, in 
the Church to which he belonged — the Brahmo Soinaj, 
or Theistic Association of India. It was not a work of 
rosewater reformation that the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj were carrying on. Many ties had been broken ; 
many hardships had been endured. Their numbers 
were small, their resources and their energies were in- 
adequate to the great work before them. But they 
would receive help from God and from the people of 
England. The devotion and simplicity of the Hindu 
character was reinforced by the energy and philanthropy 
of the English character. The light of the East met 
t)ie light of the West ; there was a union of the best 
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Attributes of the ancient and the modern nations, And 
it would be powerful for the reformation of India. Let 
Englishmen pray and work along with them, but let 
them not force upon the people of India their sectarian 
schisms and endless theological wrangling* and dis- 
putes. (Loud cheers*) 1 He asked them to give him 
lUl that was good and great in England, and he would 
promise to apply it faithfully to Indian institutions in a 
national form through the* medium of the Brahmo 
Somaj. Yhus the purity of English institutions and life 
would be spread in a national form through India, 
without giving offence to national feeling. This was the 
way the Brahmo Somaj had carried on its work during 
the forty ye^rs of its existence ; and though some might 
say to the advancing sea, “Thus far shalt thou come 
and no further,” its waves would flow on to fertilize that 
vast peninsula, and produce rich harvests of -moral and 
spiritual blessing. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

The Rev. Richard Armstrong (Unitarian) moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Sen for his lecture. He stood 
hi a different position from the other speakers ; he had 
not to tell Mr. Sen that he had only come half way, for 
they stood on the same ground and he would to God 
that the meeting before him were half as good Christians 
as he (Mr. Sen) was. Having pointed out that in Eng- 
land also there were caste-distinctions to be abolished, 
and many reforms to be effected, he hoped that there* 
would be more frequent and intimate commuujon 
between the reformers of India and of England, and 
that Mr- Sea would prove an apostle to. this country. 
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(Cheers.’' He had unmitigated pleasure in moving 
that the meeting accord to Mr. Chunder Sen it* 
heartiest thanks for the address they bad heard that 
evening. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. B. Dougherty (English Presbyterian) 
said, that though Mr. Sen did not go so far as he did, 
that Master, whom he acknowledged as the centre of 
his spiritual life, did not forbid him to recognise those 
who were casting out evil spirits, even though they 
followed not with him. (Cheers.) He rejoiced in the 
work which Mr. Sen was carrying on, and had great 
pleasure in welcoming him to this quarter, and in se- 
conding the motion which had just been proposed. 

Dr. Beddington, of Brooklyn, New York,, supported 
the resolution, and assured Mr. Sen that he could not 
say he had seen England till he had seen America. 
(Cheers.) It was not enough to be introduced to the 
venerable parent, unless he should see also the bloom- 
ing sons and daughters. (La lighter.) He could assure 
Mr. Sen of the heartiest welcome, for the American 
people took the deepest interest in the welfare of India. 
Having referred to the efforts made by the women of 
the United States to promote the teaching of the women 
in the Hindu zenanas, the Rev. gentleman concluded 
by expressing his delight in what he had heard that 
evening, and earnestly invited Mr. Sen to go to Ameri- 
ca, and study a civilization* whtch had been derived 
from England, but which was not an exotic, but a living 
and deep-rooted principle pervading all their institu- 
tions. (Cheers.) He cordially supported the resolution. 
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The vote of thanks being formally put by the Mayor* 
was heartily accorded. 

The Rev. C. Clemance (Congregationalist) expressed 
his pleasure at the reforms which were being effected 
in India. He sympathized heartily with Mr. Seu, and 
invoked on his behalf, and on behalf of them all, the 
guidance of that Spirit without which nothing was wise, 
or holy, or true. Mr. Clemance concluded by moving 
a vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding that evening. 

The Mayor, Mr. Oldknow, briefly replied, saying, 
that he had found the proceedings so interesting that 
he would have been very sorry not to have been present. 
(Applause.) 

The meeting then separated. 



ADDRESS FROM THE CLERGY OF 
NOTTINGHAM. 

June ao, 1870, 

The following Address was presented to Mr. Sen by 
the clergy and ministers of Nottingham 

Nottingham, June ao, 1870. 

TO BABU KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

Sir,— We, being ministers of the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in several of its branches in Nottingham 
and the neighbourhood, having been invited to meet 
you on the occasion of your visit to this town, desire to 
assure you of the deep interest with which we have 
heard of your history and labours in India. We rejoice 
that Christian missions have been honoured by God to 
liberate so many of our fellow-subjects in India from, 
the superstitious notions of the Vedic faith and of the 
Hindu worship, and that you are able to testify tp the 
helpful influence upon your own mind of our mission* 
afies, and of that Bible which we believe to be the in* 
spired Word of God. 

• We desire to assure you of the thankfulness with 
which we have heard that you haye been led to discern 
with us some truths, which we regard as of the highest 
moment ; such as the duty of humiliation and contri* 
tion before God on account of sin, the origin of divine. 
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life in thft free grace of God, and the necessity for reli- 
gious association and public worship for the cultivation 
of this divine life. Our deepest sympathies, moreover, are 
touched by your descriptions of that divine life, as a life 
of communion with God and prayerful reliance on Him. 
Permit us, however, to indicate certain fundamental 
truths to which the Catholic Church of Christ has con- 
tinually borne witness, and which we beg with sincere 
respect, and in the belief that you wish to know our 
common faith, to testify to you. These truths, we 
assure you, give substantial unity to the Church amid 
all its outward divisions. 

We believe that God has given us a revelation of 
His holy will to certify us concerning our relation to 
Him, our duty, and our eternal destiny, amid the doubt 
and darkness of our own conjectures and fears, and 
that the Holy Scriptures are that Revelation ; that in 
them we find that law by which is the knowledge of sin, 
and by them alone is revealed that Saviour by whom is 
deliverance from sin We believe that sm is guilt, and 
needs expiation, and that in Jesus Christ alone we have 
redemption, through His blood, the forgiveness of sins. 
We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ, being God manh 
fest in the flesh, is man's sole Redeemer and Lord, and 
merits the absolute trust, and demands the absolute 
obediettce, of our spirits. And we believe that only 
by the Holy Spirit of God, given by the Father through 
the mediation of the Son, can we receive real spiritual 
life, a right sense of our fallen condition, and & true 
Knowledge of Jesus Christ as our Lord and our God. 
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These blessed truths we cannot but regard as of 
vital importance, and we beg to assure you that our 
prayers are offered to God that you and out* fellow- 
subjects in India may be led by the Holy Spirit into 
all the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Francis Morse, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s. 

Henry Wright, M.A., Rector of St. Nicholas’. 

Thos. M. Macdonald, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity. 
Thomas Pyper, M.A., Vicar of New Radford. 

Edward Davies, Rector of Hilford. 

J. MacCarthy, Vicar Designate of St. Saviour's, 
Battersea Park, late Missionary C. M. Society 
in India. 

Charles F. Warren, Missionary, C. M. Society, 1 
W* Grey, Association Secretary, C. M. Society. 
Alexander Johnson, Missionary, C. M. Society. 
George Crewdsonj Curate of St. Ann's. 

J. F. M'Cullum, Vicar of New Basford. 

George Brown, M. A., Vicar oLLenton. 

Walter Senior, Chaplain. 

J. Morrison Dixon, Curate of Old Radford. 

Edwin Gyles, M.’ A., Vicor of All Saints, Notting- 
ham. 

W. Vincent Jackson, M. A., Incumbent of St. 
Stephen’s, 

Henry J. Tebbatt, M. A., Vicar of St. Ann’s. 

H. C. EUis, Vicar of St. Saviour's. 

William Felton, Chaplain of the Borough Prison. 

J, Dawson Lewis B. A., Curate of St, Mary's. 

Edward Patman, M.A., Curate of St. Luke's. 

« * 


VI. 
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Fr$$k, A. Wodefiarp* St. Matthia$, Swinton. 

Gowper Johnson, B. A., Curate of St. Mary's. 

William R. Cripps, B, A,, Curate of Lenton. 

Edward Rodgers, Vicar of St. Luke’s. 

Thomas Harris Walsh, Vicar of Riddings. * 

John Brown Paton, M. A., Tutor of Congregational 
Institution. 

Clement Clemance, B. A., Congregational Minister. 
Robert Dawson, B. A., Congregational Minister, St. 

# Ann's Well. 

William King Vaughan, Congregational Minister, 
Swinton. 

W. Marshall Lemon, Congregational Minister, 
Mansfield. 

James Matheson, B. A., Congregational Minister, 
Nottingham. 

William Woods, Baptist Minister, George Street, 
Nottingham. 

Robert Hobbs, Congregational Minister. 

Thomas Taylor, Congregational Missionary. 

James B. Dougherty, M.A., Presbyterian Minister. 

W. M, Parry, Independent Minister. 

Samuel Cox, Baptist Minister. 

Charles Ogden, U. M. Free Church. 

John Jenning Twells, Wesleyan Minister. 

Robert S. Coe, Wesleyan Minister. 

John Hartley, Wesleyan Minister 

John F. Moody, Superintendent Wesleyan Minister* 

' Halifax Place Chapel. 

Thomas M Booth, U. M. Free Church. 
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, London, August i, 1870. 

Reverend Brethren,— I am very sorry I was pre- 
vented by indisposition from acknowledging in due time 
your kind address, dated 20th June, which reached me 
in Manchester. * 

Allow me to give you my heartfelt thanks for the 
sympathy and interest you have expressed in me and 
my work in India. Such words of sympathy are indeed 
peculiarly valuable and encouraging to me as coming 
from those whose creed is different from mine. Never 
before did so many Christian ministers unite in a catho- 
lic spirit to declare their hearty appreciation of those 
high principles of faith, humility, repentance, and prayer 
which constitute the essence of the religion I profess, 
and of that life of communion with God in which l and 
my fellow-Theists in India seek aud find purity and 
petce. I rejoice and feel thankful that you freely 
recognise religious truths and sentiments in those who 
do not belong to your sect. And I sincerely trust such 
liberal spirit will prevail in a larger measure among all 
sections of the Christian community, and draw them 
into more friendly intercourse ij'ith each other and with 
other religious denominations. 

As regards the peculiar doctrines of your Church, 
which you consider to be of vital importance, and which 
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yt>u naturally wish me to accept, permit me respectfully 
to state that 1 cannot subscribe to them, as they do not 
accord with the voice of God in my soul. My ideas oti 
these subjects have long since been published, and I 
do not think it necessary to discuss them here. I may, 
however, simply say that as a Theist, I believe in the 
one living God as my Father and Saviour, and I pray- 
erfully rely on His grace alone for my salvation. The 
Lord is ray light and my life He is my creed and my 
salvation®; I need nothing else. I honour Christ 'W 1 * 
my Fathers beloved Son, and I honour all other pro- 
phets and martyrs, but I love my God above all: There 
is no name so sweet, so dear as that of the Father. The 
words of wisdom recorded in the Gospel and other 
sacred writing*; I gratefully accept and cherish, but far 
above all books and oui'votd teachings is, I believe, the 
saving light of truth which God Himself secretly reveals 1 
to us in the heart. I thank Him that ever since I put 
my faith in Him, He has protected and nourished my>- 
soul, and enabled me to find abundant light and peace 
in Him. To Him, therefore, I desire to be ever faith- 
ful , and I hope I shatj never renounce His sweet and 
simple religion for the dry and perplexing dogmas of 
sects and „ churches. As a Theist, I believe in the 
Fatherhood of God and also in the Brotherhood * of 
man. I cannot become a sectarian. During my stay m 
this country Hiave fraternized, as far as possible, with 
all Christian f>ects without identifying myself with £ny 
one of them exclusively. I am most anxious to see men 
of all jr&Mgious denominations in the East and the West 
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unite in a vast Theistic Brotherhood, that the; may 
Worship and serve their common Father, and find sal- 
vation in that universal creed of love to God and love 
to man which, according to Jesus Christ, is the way to 
eternal life. 

However unwilling I may be to accept the dogmas 
of contending Christian sects, I beg to assure you that 
I am anxious to imbibe the blessed spirit of truly 
Christian life. I seek Christlike meekness, resignation, 
charity, and self-sacrifice ; and so far as these may be 
found in the lives of men and women in this Christian 
country, I shall humbly and thankfully accept them for 
my own and my country’s use. 

With best wishes and prayers for your welfare, fcnd 
for the spiritual union of the East and tbe West in the 
God of love and holiness, — I remain, ever yours in the 
Universal Brotherhood of Nations, 

Keshub Chunder Sen. 
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Friday , June 34, 18 JO. 

A public meeting was held ia the Free-trade Hall, 
Manchester, on the 24th June. Mr. E. Hardcastle 
presided"; and among the other gentlemen with him 
upon the platform were the Revs. T. G. Lee, J. Yeates, 
Thomas Hickey, W. A. O’Connor, H. E. DoWson, 
William Harrison, Thomas J. Bolland, Stanford Harris, 
J. C. Paterson, T. C. Finlayson, W, S. Davis, J. Slater, 
A. B. Camm, 7 *mes Shipman, W. H. Coombe, G. W. 
Conder, J. Black, Brooke Herford, W. H. Herford, 
and R. Chenery. These clergymen and ministers re- 
presented th*e Church of England and nearly every body 
of Protestant Dissenters. There was a very large 
attendance. 

The Rev. B. Herford, one of the honorary sec re* 
taries, said some forty or fifty letters had been received 
from influential friends apologizing for their unavoid- 
able absence. The number who had so written included 
clergymen of the Church of England and ministers of 
every other religious denomination in the town, includ- 
ing especially their good old friend the Rev. Dr. 
M’Kerrow, and the Rev. D M. Isaacs, the rabbi of the 
Hebrew Synagogue. He need only indicate the nature 
of one or two of the letters, which were not merely 
explanations or expressions of regret for absence. The 
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Rev. J. A. Macfadyen said “ 1 cannot but recognise 
in Mr. Sen one of the mightiest agents whom God has 
yet raised up for the civilization of India, and I should 
bare liked to attest my conviction by my presence at bis 
meeting." The Rev. Dr. Gotthei), of the congregation 
of British Jews, wrote : — “ I doubt not that his (Chunder 
Sen’s) endeavours deserve the sympathy of all true lovers 
of progress and enlightenment, and of those especially 
to whom religion is not absolutely identical with any one 
of the forms in which it has hitherto manifested itself, 
'bHt who recognise its boundless power to bless, comfort, 
and sustain the human heart in all.” 

The Chairman said that their distinguished visitor, 
whom they had met to welcome, came before thenf as a 
man who had devoted his life to the regeneration of his 
great country. He was an advocate of the moral, social, 
and religious improvement of India ; and, although not 
professing to be a Christian in name,— yet probably very 
much one in his work, — those present would not doubt 
# that Chunder Sen was deserving of their cordial sympathy 
and support. (Applause.) 

The Rev. G. W. Conder moved — “ That this meet- 
ing composed of members of various religious bodies, 
offers to Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen a cordial welcome 
to Manchester ; and, recognising the self-sacrificing faith- 
fulness of his efforts in his own country to break down 
caste, and to lead his people out of idolatry towards 
higher moral religious life, would assure him and his 
fellow-labourers of its deep interest and sympathy in 
their work.” J 
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Mr. Alderman Booth seconded the motion,' &nd it 
was unanimously adopted. 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, on rising to address the 
meeting, was greeted with enthusiasm, ~~the whole 
audience standing and repeatedly cheering. He said he 
felt highly honoured by the cordiat reception they had 
so kindly accorded to him in this great city. It gave 
him boundless gratification to find that wherever he went 
there were hundreds of hands stretched out to welcome 
him, and hundreds of hearts that were eager and anxious 
to wish him God-speed. (Applause.) His countrymen 
would certainly be vastly encouraged and animated to 
hear that their humble represents tive had been so warmly 
received in % 11 parts of England. What interested him 
especially was the unanimity with which various political 
sects and religious denominations had united in extend- 
ing to him the right hand of fellowship and hospitality. 
Personal kindness, however, dwindled into insignificance 
when compared to the precious encouragement he had 
received in regard to the great work of reformation, now 
progressing in India, with which he was connected. He 
had come to tell the English what great things they had 
done in his country, and what greater things they had 
yet to do in assisting to develop the glorious future which 
he confidently felt was in store for India. The re- 
sponsibilities of Britain in relation to that vast empire 
were momentous, but there toas no doubt she had already 
done much to raise India from the depth of ignorance 
and superstition into which she had sunk from former 
itoty* Paring the last fifty years wonders had beep 
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* achieved .through the double agency of intellectual and 
social reforms going on in parallel streams. England 
and India had both good reasons to say that greats, 
was the day when the God. uf q\l nations, .in IJis 
infinite mercy and loving-kindness, linked theqi , 
together. One important result of the united 
operations of various workers for the public good in ( 
India was the formation of the Brabmo Somaj— 
Tbei Stic Churchy to which he himself had the honour 
to belong* It was a thing which India hfad 
urgently required-^which had sprung up frpm within, 
and not a thing which had been thrust upon the coun- 
try from outside. (Hear, hear.) It was a ( native and 
indigenous institution in the strict sense of the te/m ; 
being, in fact, the national Monothlfftic association of 
India, possessing organized power, and effectually 
establishing true reform on a lasting basis. During 
the last forty years it had gathered within its ranks six 
thousand educated young men, who professed faith in 
One God, and thought it an insult to their understand- 
ings, and a scandal to their consciences, to bow down 
before things of stone, or wood, or clay, made by 
human hands. They had been taught by God to offer 
worship to Him, and to Him alone, as their God for 
time and for all eternity. This doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God was necessarily followed by the recogni- 
tion of the brotherhood of man, which led the mem- 
bers of the Brahmo Sqmaj to declare their vigorous 
protest against the abomination of caste, and to carry 
on a ciub&de against the unnatural distinctions and 
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divisions to which it gave rise. It was not the spirit 
of the religion he professed to oppose Christianity, or 
the spread of any of those good principles which it 
taught through so many self-sacrificing missionaries* 
Whose lives, wen more than their teaching, were exer- 
cising on all sides a wonderful moral and spiritual* 
influence, which did not confine itself to the surface of 
society, but dived into the inmost recesses of the heart 
and soul of the nation, (Hear, hear.) His religion 
was a catholic and universal religion, which could never 
seek to exclude what was true and good simply because 
it came from a foreign country. While saying this, it 
should be known that he stood forward as no advocate 
of denominationalism or of denationalization. Why 
should the English nation reproduce its own sectarian 
distinctions and animosities in the most remote parts 
of the world? In India the Baptists were trying to 
reproduce English Baptism, the Roman Catholic were 
seeking to reproduce Roman Catholicism, and the 
diversified sects of Protestants were trying to reproduce 
their distinctive dogmas and peculiarities. Now, he 
should strongly advise the men and women of all 
Christian denominations in England to combine toge- 

4 

ther and endeavour to put the spirit of true Christianity, 
as embodied in the life, and above all in the death, of 
Jesus Christ, into the heart of India, instead of seeking 
to make its empty dogmas fl»at on the surface of Indian 
society. Let them not rest satisfied until they had 
driven that spirit into the depth of India's heart, and 
then l<$t them leave it there to its own free action, 
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without interference* What shape it would assume He 
alone knew who knew what was best for all nations ; 
the results might therefore be safely left in the hands of 
God. (Applause.) If once brought in contact with the 
heart, he was sure the spirit of Christ would beneficially 
Work its way out, and duly manifest itself in all the 
diversified forms of pure Theistic thought, word, and 
action, in social and in domestic life, at last assuming 
the form of a wide-extended, organized natior^l church, 
to regenerate the empire. Let not well-meaning foreign- 
ers try to convert his people to this or that particular 
denomination (hear, hear, and applause), but let them 
help, in a spirit of broad liberality, to extend that glo- 
rious light of regeneration which had already dawned 
on the face of India. The work of reformation now 
going on was far too vast to be attributed to any one 
man or set of men, but was all the work of their 
Heavenly Father. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sen then spoke earnestly on the subject of in- 
temperance, and said that India’s true reformation in 
"this direction would only be secured when Government 
took the power of granting liquor licenses from those of 
its own servants whose promotion in the public service 
greatly depended upon the increase they effected in the 
profits of the liquor trade, and vested the power in 
municipalities, who represented the people, and who 
were interested In the moral welfare of the country. 
This appeal he made the more particularly here, 
because he looked upon Manchester as the head-quar- 
ters of "the temperance movement. They could not 
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adequately realize the moral desolation brought upon 
■ countless natives of India by intemperance. Let this 
great blpt existing in the British Administration of that 
. empire be immediately effaced, and let him have the 
gratification pf encouraging his friends in India by 
..assuring them of much sympathy from England in their 
agitation for the legislative suppression of the liquor 
traffic in their country. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks was cordially voted to the Baboo, 
on the motion of Mr. Alderman Heywood, seconded by 
Mr Alderman Booth, and supported by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, for upwards of forty years missionary at Bom- 
bay, and at present Moderator of the General Assembly 
of 'the Fre$ Church of Scotland. The Baboo briefly 
responded, after which the meeting was closed by a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 
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Saturday, Junt ay, 1870. 

On Saturday afternoon, June 25, Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen met, on invitation, the executiveicouncil, 
and a few friends of the United Kingdom Alliance in 
the Trevelyan Hotel, Manchester. 

Mr. Alderman Harvey, J. P., occupied the chair. 
There were present : Alderman Harvey, J.P., Professor 
F. W. Newman, C. J. Darbishire, J.P., J. B. Whitehead, 
J. P., Councillor C Thompson, J.P., Councillor Milling, 
Councillor Harwood, Councillor J.B. M’Kerrow, Coun- 
cillor T. Warburton. Councillor Livesey, Rev. W. H. 
Herford, Rev. James Clark, Rev. Mr. Leigh, Rev. C. 
N. Keeling, Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. J. T. Taylor, 
Rev. W. A. O’Connor, Rev. W, Caine, M. A., Dr. 
Smith, Dr. R W. Ledward, Dr. John Walsh, 'Dr. 
Meachan, Robert Whitworth, James Boyd, Timothy 
Coop, Thomas Shirley, John Hodgson, William Hey- 
wood, William Brunskill, J. Thomas, Josiah Merrick, 
William Satterth waite, Thos. Blakey, Edward Pearson, 
John Stewart, W. H. Baraesley, John Sugden, J. H. 
Raper, T. H. Barker, Henry Pitman, H. S. Sutton, Mr. 
JCen worthy, and others. 

Mr. Thos, H. Barker stated that at a meeting of the 
VM. 
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executive council, held on Wednesday evening a reso- 
lution wfcs passed, of which the following is a copy i— 

“The executive council of the United .Kingdom 
•Alliance rjejoice in the visit of Babu Ifeshub Chunder 
Sen, which affords them a valuable opportunity to offer 
him a most cordial welcome and brotherly greeting. 
The executive avail themselves of the occasion of his 
presence in Manchester to tender their grateful thanks 
for the able and eloquent address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Hindu religious reformer, at the meeting in 
St. James's Hall, London, on the 19th May last, in 
which the principle and objeGt of the Alliance were 
triumphantly vindicated by aiguments and facts con- 
demnatory of the pernicious and iniquitous traffic in 
opium and alcohol, conducted under legislative sanc- 
tion, whether in India, Great Britain, or elsewhere.” 

Mr, Barker then read letters of apology from the 
Mayors of Manchester and Salford, Mr. Hugh Birley, 
M. P., Mr, Rylands, M. P., Mr. Hugh Mason, J. F., 
the Mayor of Rochdale, Mr. William Armitaga, and 
others. 

Mr. J. H. Raper, parliamentary agent of the Alliance, 
made a statement testifying to the valuable nature of 
the aid rendered by Mr. Sen to the cause of the 
Alliance, sftid giving an account of the present position 
^of the Alliance question before the country. 

Mr. Alderman Harvey said it afforded him great 
pleasure to be here on the present occasion, and to 
present to Mr. Sen the above resolution. He was sure 
* no one in the room who would not endorse 
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it It was very satisfactory indeed to have in Mr* Sen 
an advocate of a measure for uprooting the evils which 
are causing annually such widespread desolation, and his 
Help would be of incalculable value. 

Baboo Keshub Cbunder Sen, who on rising was 
received with great cordiality, said :~Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen, — As the guest of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, I feel myself in a peculiarly agreeable position. 
And when I rise to acknowledge the cordial welcome 
you have so kindly afforded to me to-night, I must say 
I cannot do so in a cold formal manner. I do so with 
all the warmth and earnestness of feeling that I have in 
my mind. It gives me peculiar gratification to find 
myself surrounded by men who are engaged «n a really 
sacred and noble cause, who are in heart and spirit one 
with my countrymen, who sympathize with them in the 
greatest of all reforms needed at the present day both 
in England and in India. I feel that I am in the midst 
+ pf a vast brotherhood, embracing the good and philan- 
thropic men of both those countries, who encourage 
temperance, simplicity of life, purity of character, — in 
fact, all that ennobles and sweetens existence. (Cheers.) 
I have always looked upon the temperance question as 
the most important question of life. It is not to me a 
metaphysical or political problem ; it is not one which 
we can solve by mere speculations conducted on prin- 
ciples of' political economy, I look upon it as a great 
moral and religious question. It is one in which we are 
spiritually interested, It is God*s command to us all to 
He temperate, and we must do all in our power to put 
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down intemperance and promote temperance and to* 
briety amongst ail nations. When Governments come 
forward to encourage intemperance, this evil really 
assumes appalling proportions* and it then not Only kills 
individuals, but it kills nations and races outright* 
Power is a tremendous thing : when abused it becomes 
a frightful scourge, which can crush down nations in a 
moment ; and when properly used by a good Govern* 
inept, i\ becomes the means of raising and purifying not 
only a few individuals, hut a whole nation. The Rri* 
tish Government has been invested by God with powes 
over one hundred and eighty millions of people in my 
country, and it is quite possible for that Government 
to trample under foot thousands and tens of thousands 
of souls, and to sacrifice their interest, both temporal 
and spiritual. Alas ! such a possibility has already in 
some measure been realized. The British Government 
has shown our people that for the sake of money great 
evils could be encouraged. I wish my countrymen ^ 
could believe that such a thing was impossible with a 
Christian Government ; but no, things have come to 
pass which no longer allow this evil to be veiled from 
their eyes. They see clearly that the British Govern* 
merit is actuated by sofdid motives of filthy lucre ; and 
for the sake of a few millions of pounds, is really doing 
prodigious mischief by encouraging this great evil of 
intemperance in India I am sorry to hear it said by 
some Englishmen in this country that the Hindus are 

not temperate; that the Government did not make 

# * 

them intemperate, but that they were so before the 
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Advent of th<Sr British Government I should always 
Stand forward to protest against this statement for I do 
believe that my countrymen were always simple, and 
sobre, And abstemious. Whatever a few individuals, or 
a few races here and there might do under the influence 
of the worst passions of the heart ; or whatever the 
teachings and practices of certain exceptional Hindu 
sects may be, it is an admitted fact that, throughout 
the length and breadth of India, temperance fojrms the 
chief trait in the national character of the Hindu. It 
cannot be denied that the influence of the drinking 
habits of European residents in India, and the alarming 
number of liquor shops opened in the country under 
British administration, have introduced this dreadful 
evil there, and effected a sad change in the tastes and 
habits of the people. What distresses me particularly 
is the progress of intemperance among the educated 
Hindus. I do not look with so much concern upon 
the corruption and spiritual and moral depravity of the 
fqw-caste poor Hindus ; but when I see the educated 
men, in whom the hopes of the country are concentrat- 
ed, going about as intemperate and drunken men, not 
only ruining their own selves, but doing all in their 
power by personal example to ruin others, then, I say, 
India has been visited with a catastrophe the like of 
which was never witnessed in our country. Famines 
and epidemics have often desolated India and carried 
off thousands in a few hours ; but they are, in compari- 
son > not such gigantic evils as intemperance is. It is 
fealty far more frightful than any other national calami 
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ty. People iu England do not look upon thta q^estiop 
in tbe earne light in which we look upon it#* for they 
stand at a ^great distance ; they think that if a four 
hundred men begin to drink brandy or other intoxicat- 
ing drinks they may kill themselves, but no harm will 
be done to the najjon. They therefore allow their* 
present system of liquor traffic to continue in that 
country ; but they do not for one moment take into 
consideration, what must be regarded as a sound and 
well-tested principle, that if they do not 'amend matter# 
in time this traffic will be, a few years hence, an estab- 
lished and indispensable item as a source of revenue in 
the Indian financial system, and it will be as impossible 
to touch the liquor traffic question then as they say it is 
impossible to touch the question of opium traffic now. 
(Hear, hear.) Lest that come to pass, is it not our 
duty to mend matters in time ? (Hear, hear.)* It is 
certainly necessary that means should be adopted hi 
order that the Government may never be placed under 
the unpleasant necessity of drawing revenue from fjhe 
sins and sufferings of the people. Will that people be 
doomed to sin and death in order that the State may 
make money ? The Government has no right to do 
this. This is a principle established by divine law and 
human law, and by Christianity, if Christianity is worth 

anything. * (Cheers.; I have no faith in that Christianity, 

* 

I must honestly and candidly say, which can teach a 
government to encourage the great sin of intemperance. 
("Cheers.) I do not agree with Christian missionary 
frieud*i n India on many questions of Christian dec- 
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trines and dogmas, but I cannot understand how it is 
that they look with stolid apathy on the growth of fits 
evil in India, and do not protest against, this most 
iniquitous traffic. Are they not aware that intemper* 
ance makes men vicious and corrupt in every possible 
way—that it brings in its train a mass of corruption, 
sensuality, voluptuousness, crime, poverty, disease, and 
ultimately death ? All these evils are being sown broad- 
cast over our country by intemperance ; and mission- 
aries must confess that, in order to carry on their work, 
they must first save the people of the country from 
drink and death, or else their preaching is nothing, and 
their pulpits are ineffective. (Cheers.) It has b e ^ n 
intimated that persons are beginning, ttf come from 
India as missionaries to England. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) I do not think I deserve the honour, nor would 
I ever feel justified in putting myself forward as an 
Indian missionary on English soil; but still I believe 
that, as every man has a mission, I am anxious to fur- 
ther the cause of temperance, of brotherhood, and good- 
will among rnen. (Cheers.) I wish I could be a 
missionary in such a holy cause. I hope God will give 
me courage and faith, and firmness of purpose and 
strength of will, to consecrate and dedicate myself 
entirely to this great work. I feel that here at least, in 
this Temperance Hall, is a platform on which, remov* 
ing all feeling of sectarianism and all sectarian distinc- 
tions, we can unite together and extend to each other 
the right hand of fellowship. When we are engaged in 
Such a grand cause, we need not take into consideration 
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out distinctive doctrines and dogmas ; and, forgetting 
nil differences of nationality and colour, let us make 
this our one great object — the promotion of temperance, 
sobriety, rectitude, and purity of character, and let 
its do at) in our power, individually and unitedly, 
to spread those principles in alt countries of the 
world. 

Before I resume my seat, I think it necessary just to 
suggest a thing which occurs to me now ; and that is, 
whether it is not possible to establish a system of com* 
munication between temperance friends in England and 
temperance friends in India. (Hear, hear.) We have 
in Calcutta, the metropolis of India, a society called 
the Bengal Temperance Association. A few years ago 
this Society was established, and, God be thanked, it 
has succeeded, during the short period of its existence, 
in establishing branch fraternities in different parts of 
the country — I believe more than thirty. We have also 
had periodicals and tracts with a view to disseminate 
temperance principles. Some time ago, at a public; 
meeting in connection with this association, it was 
resolved to submit a memorial to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, praying for the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry to investigate the progress of drunkenness., and 
take such action as they might think proper. We waited 
for a few months, and at last the Bengal Government 
said, in reply to our memorial, that it did not think a 
committee of inquiry at all necessary. We were thus 
left helpless and hopeless in the matter of exciting 
interest for the purpose of suppressing by legislative 
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measures this frightful liquor traffic. Now, the Bengal 
Government, of course, had its reasons for declining to 
interfere ; but year after year the evil grows, and wh<* 
is there in India to check its growth ? Neither the 
Bengal Government nor the Supreme Indian Govern* 
meat will come to our rescue. If hundreds have died, 
thousands will die, and, in the course of the next few 
years, the deaths will be counted by thousands, I can 
tell any honest man who has been to India that this is 
a fact, and I challenge those concerned to come for- 
ward and disprove this statement. Facts and figures, 
if properly collected together, will, I am sure, prove 
that this evil is growing, and assuming frightful propor- 
tions day after day, and the Bengal Association can? do 
hardly anything beyond trying to exerdise moral influ- 
ence on the people, and certainly moral influence goes 
some way to check this evil — at least, to prevent tem- 
perate men from becoming intemperate. But without 
an act passed by the British Government to suppress the 
liquor traffic, we cannot possibly be sanguine in regard 
to the annihilation of this evil. It is, therefore, desirable 
you should strengthen our hands. One great thing my 
countrymen are looking forward to is the assurance, 
after my return to India, that the English people have 
resolved to strengthen the hands of all native Indian 
patriots and reformers, and to help them to check all 
abuses and evils, and promote the cause of Indian 
reform. (Cheers.) If you will kindly give me that 
assurance, I will communicate it to my friends. If you 
will tell me you are prepared to establish a system of 
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hearty practical intercourse and co-operation with the 
reform party in India, nothing, I say* Could be more 
gratifying t)r encouraging to my countrymen. (Hear, 
bear.) You should exercise your influence upon Par- 
liament, and supply us with your temperance literature J 
I beg to place this suggestion before you, that you may 
take it into serious consideration. I hope you will 
send us supplies of all tracts and pamphlets published in 
connection with the temperance movement, and I hope 
you will keep us always informed of the successful issue 
of your efforts in Parliament, and the gratifying results 
of your labours as individuals in the cause of temper- 
ance ; and I dare say you will thereby greatly encourage 
my Countrymen. (Cheers.) I hope, on my return to 
India, to convince my friends that they should not be 
in a hurry to imitate the English habit of drinking, for 
Englishmen, after many years’ experience of the sad 
effects of that habit, are beginning to retrace their 
steps, and trying to imitate the Hindus, and that some 
are even giving up meat and becoming vegetarians. 
(Laughter.) The document you have put into my hands 
to-day will no doubt assure them of your unfeigned 
sympathy, and teach them to continue to be Hindus in 
respect to the virtue of temperance, and never to be 
converted into drinking Englishmen. (Loud cheers.) 

A few questions having been asked of and replied to 
by Mr, Sen, Mr. Charles Thompson, J. P., moved that 
the best thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Sen for 
his presence and address, Mr, Raper seconded this, 
and stated that the Alliance would co-operate with their 
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Indian friends, as suggested by Mr. Sen, to tbe fullest 
extent in tbeir power. The vote was passed with 
acclamation. 



1 
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June 26th to July 14 r, 1870. 

Having had to preach at the Strangeways Unitarian 
Free Church, Manchester, on the morning of Sunday, 
June 26, Mr. Sen only arrived at Liverpool in the latter 
part of that day. In the evening he preached at the 
Myrtle-Street Baptist Chapel to a large congregation, 
the building being crowded. His sermon, which lasted 
for about .twenty minutes, was listened to with the 
deepest attention. Previous to its commencement, the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, Minister of the chapel, 
said : — 

I have now the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. 
Sen. You have all heard of him and read of him. For 
tny own part, I believe that he is a man whom God has 
raised up to do a very great and glorious work in lodia. 
He has, as you are probably # aware, been warmly wel- 
comed by many Christian people of various denomina- 
tions in this land, and I am sure you will allow me to 
give him a very warm Christian welcome in your name 
on the present occasion. It is very possible— it is in 
the highest degree probable— that we shall not all con- 
cur with all the sentiments to which our friend Mr. Sen 
may feel it right to give utterance on this occasion, just 
*3 he would not concur with an expression of all our 
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sentiments in regard to religion ; but in this country 
#e are accustomed — at at! events many of us are accus- 
tomed, and the sooner all of us are accustomed the’ 
better — to hear with respect and with candour opinions 
that differ from our own, and I am sure that Mr, Sen 
is the last man in the world who would willingly injure 
the feelings of any one of us in regard to truths in which' 
we believe, and which we hold to be very dear. I feel 
that if I were in his country, and able to address his 
countrymen in their language, as he is to address mine 
in ours, I should think it a kindness to have the oppor- 
tunity afforded me of addressing his countrymen, and 
of having facilities for douig so offered me. And »o, on 
the broad Christian principle of doing unto, others Vll 
things whatsoever I would they should do* to me, I am 
very hanpy to be in the position on this occasion to 
afford such facilities to Mr. Sen. I hope that his visit 
to our town will be of service to himself and to us. He 
is a teacher, but, like every other teacher who under- 
stands his office and fulfils it, he is a listener too. We 
may learn something from him ; he perhaps something 
from us. At all events, I hope that from his intercourse 
with us in Liverpool he may not receive any impression 
unfavourable to the religion that we profess, but that, 
on the contrary, he may find, as I trust he has found 
in other places, that notwithstanding the many diversi- 
ties that exist amongst Christian people in regard to 
doctrine and in regard to ordinances, yet still the reli- 
gion that we profess is a religion the spirit and the 
practical tendency of which are to learn Christ, to love 
via. 
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Christ, to live Christ, to labour for Christ ; and I ant 
persuaded that our friend honoms Christ far too highly 
tf> regard with feelings other than those of respect a 
religion that may be summed up in three words, “Christ 
is ail.* 1 Receive, then, my dear sir, the pittance of our 
esteem, of our brotherly affection j for, to quote the 
language of one of the very earliest preachers of Chris- 
tianity, we too perceive that Qod i$ "no Respecter of 
pet sons, but that in every nation he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him. And 
that you, sir, and that we all may be led further and 
further into the way of truth, and hold the truth made 
known to us in all firmness, yet in all charity — this 
ouit desire and our prayer to God, 

Mr. Sen then delivered his sermon as follows ■ 

“Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted, and be- 
came as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven,”— Matt, xviii, 3. 

Nothing is so striking in the Gospel of Christ as the 
principle constantly and emphatically set foith of the 
absolute conversion and regeneration of the heart, 
Christ oftentimes warns us against hollow morality. We 
are taught nof to rest satisfied with delivering ourselves 
from particular vices and impurities Nothing short of 
a thorough renunciation of alf manner of evil, nothing 
short of an absolute regeneration of the heart, will please 
Christ. It is inconsistent with the main and funda- 
mental principles of Christ's ethics to rest satisfied with 
what the world calls virtue and honesty. There is a 
dear line of demarcation between the true principles of 
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(Sospe! ethics and those principles of dry morality which 
are oftentimes prized very highly by worldly-minded 
men. If we are truthful and honest, if we are meek 
and gentle> if we do our business in this world according 
to principles of straightforwardness and veracity, we pass 
for good men, and perhaps great men, in the estimation 
of the world ; but such things will not avail to secure 
fdr us seats in the kingdom of heaven. In order to 
enter God’s holy kingdom we must not only cast aside 
this vice, or that evil trait in our character, but we must 
thoroughly convert our hearts* There must be new life 
in us. The old man must be altogether put away, and 
our aspirations and feelings, our instincts and pur 
thoughts, must be regenerated. We musjt not attempt 
to build virtue upon the old foundation of our animal 
nature, but we must annihilate the old nature, putting 
away all that is wrong and selfish and dishonourable in 
us, and enter into new regions of heavenly life. We 
must not try to bring down truth from God’s holy man- 
sions, and, with its aid, live in the midst of honesty and 
purity on earth, but we must enter into heavenly regions, 
and, while our bodies are on earth, our spirits must hold 
communion with our Heavenly Father. What is the 
condition, what is the true state, of regenerate life? In 
the text I have just read it is said to be the state of 
child-like purity — “Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.” The idea of manhood, the srong character- 
istic which distinguishes men from children, is pride, 
self-sufficiency. Want of simplicity and of straigbtfor- 
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wardness also forms another characteristic of whfi^we 
call manhood; but we are i tv this pas sage* strongly and 
emphatically warned against pride r again** want of sim- 
plicity and frankness. We must pull down our pride 
and arrogance, and become as little children. We must 
become as simple, as gentle, as meek r and as pure- 
hearted as little infants The infant knows nothing iit 
this world except its father and its mother ; it lisps in 
semi-articuJate language with great tenderness the name 
of its father and its mother, and it recognises them and 
them alone. So must our hearts recognise our Heavenly 
Father as our all in all. There are, it ts true, many rela- 
tionships on earth dear and near to tt% but our true 
relationship,* otrr abiding and eternal relationship, is that 
in which we stand to our Heavenly Father. 'The child 
recognises its parent, not through knowledge, not 
through philosophy, but instinct’ vely. So our hearts, 
in a state of regenerate e-sustence, instinctively recognise 
the Divine Father. Philosophy does not aid us, the 
help of scholar ship is not necessary to us ; but religious 
instincts at once help us to perceive that He who en*- 
compasseth us, and is with us in out downsitting and 
uprising* who feedeth ns and protected! ns, and who 
delivereth us from all 1 manner of sin and iniquity* i* 
really our Father and our Fiiend for time and for 
eternity. 

There is another characteristic of little children ; 
they are guileless. The world's temptations have no 
influence on them, for they know not the temptations of 
the feabj. The little infant looks about and sees the 
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tithes and treasures of the world, but its artless, guiltless 
heart knows not what temptations are. Between the 
grass that fadeth ahd withereth and is trodden under 
feet by men, and the riches and treasures of the world, 
there is no distinction whatsoever in the eye of the 
little infant. To the infant riches are nothing ; and so 
to the regenerate soul the riches and treasures of this 
world are as nothing. Not only does the little child 
ignore riches and treasures, but they can exercise no 
influence whatever on its tender heart. So with rege- 
nerate and pious sons of God : it is not with them a 
work of struggle and difficulty to come away from the 
influence of temptations, to overcome them and |to 
become righteous. No ; temptations are not temptations 
to those who have been regenerated. In vain does the 
world ply the feelings and inclinations of the regenerate 
man with all its allurements and fascinations ; they fall 
flat upon his mind and heart. He does not for one 
moment feel moved or tempted ; and so with him there 
is no difficulty in overcoming these temptations. But 
those who have not been regenerated, those who desire 
to remain satisfied with mere honesty and morality, have 
not only every day, but every hour of their existence, 
to Wage unceasing war with tiie passions of the heart 
and the lusts of the flesh. We have always to struggle 
with temptations, and on eveiy occasion we have to 
overcome them with the aid of conscience before we can 
unfurl the banner of victory in our hearts; but the re- 
generate man does not go through these struggles* 
With him there is no difficulty, no warfare, but as hie 
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body ftteely inhales the pure air of God's earth, SO 
his soul freely and naturally inhales the pure 
f*ir or God's kingdom. He is with God, and 
he lives in God- He is surrounded by God F s 
holiness, by an atmosphere full of celestial purity* 
and hie eyes naturally drink in God's light, and 
his heart naturally inhales purity. As children pass 
through tins world without being moved or tempted, 
and as there* cannot be any defilement in their little 1 
minds, so must the regenerate man go through the 
thorny paths of this world without being defiled or con- 
taminated by the sins of this world. Though, therefore, 
we are grown-up men, yet we should not boast of our 
wiidom, of our virtue, of our sanctity. Rather let us 
pull down the edifice of arrogance and conceit which 
we have built up. Rather let us confess our unwot thi- 
ness before God, and humble ourselves down to the 
dust under an overpowering consciousness of our sins 
and transgressions. Rather let us say we are as little 
children, groping in the dark in the midst of a wilder- 
ness, in seatch of truth, in quest of God. Ten thousand 
temptations in horrid forms are every moment frighten- 
ing us, and in alluring forms every moment trying to 
entice us away from the ^paths of purity; we have nql 
energy or wisdom in us sufficient to overcome the 
influence of those temptations > and if in the spirit of 
humility— of child-like hfimility — we fall down at the 
feet of our Heavenly Father, He will certainly have 
compassion and pity on us. And with child-like trust 
may recognise Him as our only Father, and Master* 
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and Friend I May we be enabled to say that there is 

none ort earth and there is nothing in heaven that we 

desire besides our God. Let our only desire be to live 

with our Father, as devoted and loving children wish to 

be always with their father. Let us not form abstract 

conceptions of the Deity, but let us go to Him with 

hearts full of filial trust as little children. I/et us all 

* 

feel that, whatever our doctrinal differences may be, we 
are children of the same Father. When we # boast of 
our wisdom and scholarship, we are apt to enter into 
learned controversies and theological wranglings ; but 
when we look upon ourselves as simply His children, 
of what avail is theology before God? Every man who 
desires and pants for admission into His Jioly temple 
must show that his heart has been converted. Let all 
men stand round His holy throne as little children, and 
when He sees that they are full of humility and child- 
like trust and simplicity, He shall spread his holy king- 
dom amongst them all, recognise them as His children, 
and make them into one everlasting family. All nations 
fine pressing forward to that kingdom of heaven which 
is yet to come, for the Lord's kingdom i* not behind, 
but before If we have conscience within us and a 
thorough dependence on God's all-conquering grace 
-—if we believe, as we ought to believe, that He will 
save the prodigal son, and will receive him back if he is 
penitent and prayerful— then let us no longer despair, 
let us not faint or falter, but let us steadily march on, 
singing the name of our holy Father, and with hea 
full of humility and meekness and gentleness, advance 
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daily iij order that are may all enter into HU holy king* 
dom. 4 Then there shall be no sorrow, no sighing, no 
controversy, no sectarianism, but all shall be received 
by God because of their conversion, because of their 
regeneration. Let us gray, then, to the Father of mercy 
for our regeneration, for the absolute purification and 
sanctification of our hearts. 

Before dosing the service, the Rev, Mr. Brown said 
he was $ure the congregation would agree with him in 
regretting that Mr. Sen had been so brief in his very 
admirable discourse upon the important text which he 
selected the topic of his remarks. However, he knew 
thaj Mr. Sen was suffering under some measure of 
fatigue end. of indisposition, otherwise they would all of 
them have been delighted if he had extended to double 
or tteble the length at which he had spoken the utter- 
ance of such sentiments as those to which they had had 
the very great pleasure of listening. He knew that it 
would be offensive to his friend in his presence if he 
were to say more. He rejoiced very much in having 
had the opportunity not only of hearing him himself, 
but of affording a number of the people of this town an 
opportunity of doing so, and he hoped many of them 
would avail themselves* of the opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Sen in the hall of the Liverpool Institute on the 
following evening. 

On Monday evening, June 27th, Mr, Sen delivered a 
lecture at the Mount-Street Institute, on “The Religious 
and Moral Position of India/* The Mayor, Mr. 
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Alderman Hubback, presided, and the audience, which 
was a very large one, comprised members of most of 
the religious communities of Liverpool. The lecture 
was very warmly received* At a smaller meeting held 
on the following day, he gave an address of a somewhat 
similar nature, but as the occasion had a peculiar 
character of its own, the original report is here preserv- 
ed without abridgment. 

There was a highly interesting scene last evening, 
Tuesday, June 28, in that beautiful sylvan dell on the 
southern skirt of Liverpool, which is appropriately 
known as the Dingle. Some six to eight bundled 
persons, whose aspect betokened that prosperity h*ad 
raised them above the needy, wage-paid classes, assem- 
bled in the dell which opens upon the river, and 
grouped themselves up the grassy slope in a knot 
around a swarthy evangelist from the far East, who had 
come to tell the white rulers of his nitive India of the 
progress of a momentous, albeit subtle, reformation 
which is going on amongst the one hundred and eighty 
millions of his kindred. Baboo Kcshub Ohunder Sen, 
the leader of the new religious movement in India, is a 
uemarkable man. His appearance is striking, and, from 
an English point of view, is exceedingly intellectual and 
prepossessing ; and, moreover, his manner and hrs 
matter in speaking alike command respectful attenwon. 
Attired in a costume which is more European than 
Hindu, added to his sharp, earnest, intelligent face, his 
nationality is not very apparent at a glance. As a 
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speaker, his style is simple and natural ; his pronuncia- 
tion of English is pure and exceedingly pleasing, being 
free from any taint of foreign accent j| he is a thorough 
master of the grammatical structure of our language, 
apt iti the use of its idioms, and apparently superior to 
what in his case might be an excusable weakness for the 
excessive ornateness of Orientalism. Indeed, the short 
address which he gave in the Dingle, in the sober calm 
of tbeglpaming, and amid the charming Woodland envi- 
ronment, was fully worthy of the earnest and hearty 
attention with which the still multitude hurtg upon his 
words. The old days of the wandering apostles seemed 
to . be revived in the scene. The address, which is 

t 

interesting,, politically as well as religiously, is givetl 
below, exactly as delivered, in order to afford a fair 
index to the mind of India's greatest native apostle. 
After a few words of introduction from the Rev. C» 
Beaid, Unitarian minister, the speaker whom all had 
come out to hear stood forward, and, looking in silent 
contemplation on the crowd for some minutes, he com- 
menced his address in a quiet, unimpassioned manner 
and clear ringing voice. 

Mr. Sen apologized, in a serio-humorous strain, for 
his then state of health being unequal to the strain of 
much talking. The British people, he said, general!)? 
showed little compassion for the uhysical weaknesses of 
foreigners, as John Bull wished rather to "lionize” them 
Whenever they could be got hold of. We are engaged 
in India, he said, in a very great work— a work which 
i# developing itself year after year with increasing sue- 
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cess; and l believe that through ttys work and its 
results, India and England vyilj be drawn into closer 
intercourse tfith each other. For the Church which { 
represent has in it the elements of all that is good and 
■great in our country, and of all that is good and 
great in your country. It is the necessary result of 
English education. It rpay be described as the product 
of English enlightenment. The Brahmo Somaj, or 
National Theistic Church of India, has been made to 
grow on Indian soil through the reforming, civilizing, 
and enlightening agencies which are at work in that 
country lender the British Government. But viewed 
from another standpoint, it wilt present to your eyes &jl 
the good influences which are found in Hindu books 
and in Hindu institutions. Thus in the myst&rious ryuys 
of God’s providence, this institution, the Theistic 
Church of India, ignites the good things of the two 
nations, and forms them into one harmonious whole ; 
so that fhe more this institution progresses, the more 
we shall hqpe fqr the future of our pountry, and the 
mere we shall hope to receive aid from you, which I 
hope also yqu will extend to us \yhen you kno^y the 
actual position and future prospects of this institution,, 
('Hear, hear, and applause.) The great object we have 
in view is of course to deliver our country frorp idolatry 
and caste, apd the rpapy perniciQus sqcial institution^ 
from which India has gujSFer<&d for niany penturies. In 
carrying on this work, always try, ip the first 
instance, to educate and ^lighten qpr people, for ye 
always sure that if we pan Jay the firm substratum of % 
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thorough, liberal, sound English education, and if we 

A « 

uproar on that the edifice of national reformation, we 
hav# no doubt that that edifice will be firm, strong, and 
lasting. (Applause.) The more we educate our people 
the more naturally do they take in every kind of reform 
—^social, moral, or religious. The best missionary in 
India is English education. (Applause.) English schools 
and colleges are destroying idolatry, and paving the way 
for true reformation, so that if you help us in pro- 
moting English education and diffusing its blessings far 
and wide among the males and the females, among the 
rich and the poor, the high and the low, you will do us 
valuable service. One thing, therefore, 1^ ask of you, 
aild that is, to strengthen our hands by means of your 
sympathy and* co-opera: ion, that we may be enabled to 
promote sound liberal education among all classes of 
t’he Hindu population* Especially I would invite your 
attention to the work of the education and improvement 
of woman in India ; for you must all admit that Eng- 
land would never have been what she is except for the 
education and improvement and emancipation of 
woman. If you give our ladies sound liberal education, 
you will give them that liberty which they ought to 
enjoy* and all the blessings of pure enlightenment and 
reformation. And when the ladies understand their 
duties and responsibilities, they will try to bring tip their 
children in the love of truth and the love of God* so 
that not only y\\\ you open up the gates of true reform- 
ation, but you will perpetuate and render lasting all the 
works that y<?u commence!! ; ypu will present 
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the rising generation from going back to idolatry and 
superstition ; by giving India good mothers and good 
wives you give India lasting* reformation. There is 
another thing to which I should like to draw your 
attention* and that is the debasing and iniquitous sys- 
tem of liquor traffic that has been going on in our 
country for many years. (Applause, and some cheering.) 
Sven the worst enemies of my country will admit that 
the" Hindus, whatever their defects and shortcomings, 
and sins may be, are pious and devout, meek and 
gentle, simple and abstemious. He therefore sins 
against man and God who encourages or promotes, 
directly or indirectly, intemperance and drunkenness 
amongst the natives of India. I am sorry^ to say that 
the British Government stands convicted before God 
on account of having kept up this iniquitous traffic, and 
thereby effected the moral and spiritual destruction of 
thousands of souls in our country. Not only does the 
system debase the people, degrading them mentally and 
morally, but it has actually been the cursed instrument 
of killing and sacrificing the lives of many energetic and 
promising young men in the country. I- am glad to say 
that in all places 1 *have up to the present moment 
visited in England, I have received enthusiastic cheers 
whenever I have protested against the liquor traffic and 
opium traffic in India ; and I hope the strong tide of 
public English opinion will ndt rest in this country, but 
will go forth increasing its power, and in an impetuous 
and strong current go into our country and influence 
the British Government there. (Applause.) I hope the 
IE. 
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May God be with you, and may He b e with tts, that 
there may be harmony between the two nations, that by 
mutual co-operation we may help each other, and bring 
about the material and moral well-being of the two 
nations ! (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. John Kelly (Independent), in moving a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Sen, said he supposed it would be 
very difficult to convene together such a number of 
persons with such a variety of opinions on many matters, 
and yet lie ventured to affirm that they would all concur 
in the practical address to which they had just listened. 
He said it was their duty to unite as far as they could in 
endeavouring to help their friend to attain the great 
object he had in view, as nothing could be of more im- 
portance than putting an end to many of the practical 
evils that existed in India, some of which had been 
maintained by the British Government. 

The Rev. C. Wicksteed (Unitarian) seconded the 
motion, and, in doing so, offered a hearty welcome to 
Mr. Sen. 

Mr. Sen, in responding to the vote, which had been 
carried by acclamation, said : — I am much gratified by 
the kindness with which you have heard me. I hope 
I shall never forget tbe interesting gathering which I 
have witnessed this evening. (Anplause.) 

The assemblage then dispersed. 

After this address, Mr. Sen's strength broke down 
under the long strain of fatigue consequent upon many 
weeks of iacessant mental exertion, and be had e severe 
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Attack of vertigo on the brain. The intelligence reached 
India throngh newspaper reports, and caused the utmost 
anxiety to his family and friends. Not being able to 
ascertain the exact nature of the complaint, they tele- 
graphed to the Rev. Mr- Spears, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, who was kind 
enough to send an immediate reply, which greatly re- 
lieved their anxiety. Mr. Sen's friends felt profoundly 
grateful for the kind message, and for the care^ taken of 
him during his illness. Absolute rest was ordered for 
him by his medical advisers, and all his remaining pro- 
vincial engagements were unavoidably cancelled. He 
Was most hospitably and kindly nursed at the house of 
W. Dawbarn, Esq., of Aigburth, LiverpooJ, where* he 
remained till the 14th of July. He then returned to 
London, but was obliged to be very sparing of his 
strength duriug the remainder of his stay in England. 



A MEETING TO FORM A THEISTIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Wednesday, July 20, 1870. 

A Meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Hal), Great 
Queen Street, on Wednesday, July 20, 1870, at 7 t. a., 
for the purpose of definitely constituting a Theistic 
Association in London. 

William Shaen, Esq., was voted ’to the chair. The 
objects of the proposed Society will appear from the 
following resolutions passed at the meeting 

f 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable to 
form a Society to unite men, notwithstanding any differences 
in their religious creeds, in a common effort to attain and 
diffuse purity of Spiritual life by (I) investigating religious 
truth, {2) cultivating devotional feelings, and (3) furthering 
practical morality. 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable that 
the Society should correspond without delay with similar 
societies in India, America, Germany, France, and else- 
where, assuring them of our sympathy and fellowship.” 

In introducing the isolation with which he was 
entrusted Babu Keshub Chunder Sen said 

Sir,— I have always felt strongly the importance and 
necessity of establishing spiritual fellowship And union 
among all classes and races of men. That there should 
be political anfl social differences among mankind is 
toot at all surprising ; but that men and women should 
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fight with each other in the name of religion and God 
is really painful and surprising. The true object of 
religion is to bind mankind together! and to bind them 
all to God. If we see that in the name of religion* men, 
instead of promoting peace on earth and good-will 
among men, are trying to show their antagonism and 
animosity towards each other, then certainly we must 
stand forward with our voice of protest, and say that 
religion is defeating its own legitimate object I have 
always been distressed to find in my own country how 
many of the Hi ndu sects in India fight with each other, 
and how they combine to war with Mahometans and 
Christians, whom they look upon and hate as their 
enemies. It is far more painful to see how, that spirit 
of bitterness and sectarian antipathy has been persist* 
ently manifested towards the Hiudus by many profess- 
ing Christians. None preached so eloquently and so 
ably the doctrine of the true love of God and the love 
of man as Jesus Christ. It is, therefore, extremely 
unpleasant to us to see those who profess to be his dis- 
ciples hate the Hindu as a heathen who has no hope of 
salvation, and who has not one single spark of truth in 
his own mind. Narrowness of heart has oftentimes its 
origin in narrowness of creed. Men hate each other, 
men contaminate their hearts with sectarian bitterness, 
because they believe that there is no truth beyond the 
pales of tbeir own denominations and churches. This 
is a fatal mistake, and to this may be attributed all those 
feelings of bitterness and mutual recrimination which 
have converted the religious world into a painful scent 
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Of wa^: and even bloodshed. Religion is esSentf£% 
univefial. If God is our common Father, H J s truth »* 
'our common property. But the religious world tn%f bfc 
likened to a vast market, where every religious sect sells 
only a portion of truth. Religion is many-sided j but 
each individual, each nation, oftentimes adopts and 
represents only one side of religion. In different times 
and in" different countries, therefore, we see not the 
entire rgligious life of humanity, but only partial reli* 
giotfs Irfe. The Hindu represents religion in his own 
peculiar way ; the Christian in his The men of the 
first century represented religion in their own way, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which they lived ; and 
soothe menjffho are blessed with modern civilization 
represent religious life in their own way. If we desire 
to adopt religious life in its entirety and fulness, we 
must not, we cannot, reject or ignore any particular 
nation Or any branch of God's vast family. If we em- 
brace all nations and races ; if we can take in all 
religious scriptures, all so-called sacred writings ; if we 
are prepared to do honour to all prophets and the great 
men of all nations and races \ then certainly, but not 
till then, can we do justice to utiiveisal and absolute 
religion as it exists in Go4, To prove true to Him, to 
prove true to humanity, we must do justice to all the 
departments of man's religious life as they are mani- 
fested in different ages and in different parts of the 
world. The English Christian has no right to hate the 
Hindu 'heathen* * nor has the Hindu heathen any 
t to treat the English Christian with sectarian anta* 
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gonism and hatred. They must embrace each other in 
the fulness of truth and in the fulness of brotherly love. 
I rejoice heartily to see such a thing foreshadowed in 
the constitution of the Society about to be organised. 
I feel that modern nations and races are getting their 
eyes opened to the catholicity of true religion, after 
centuries of spiritual despotism and sectarian warfare. 
Men are beginning to feel that, in order to be true to 
nature and true to God, they must cast away jectarian- 
ism, and protest against spiritual tyranny, and kiss free* 
dom and peace. The object of this resolution is to 
bring together religious men in India, America, Ger- 
many, France, and in other parts of the world, into one 
Monotheistic brotherhood, so that they maj all recog- 
nise, love, and worship God as their common Father. 
The time has come when such a movement ought to be 
practically organized, when all nations and races should 
be brought together into one fold. English Christians 
ought to extend their right hand of fellowship to my 
countrymen, and my countrymen ought to extend their 
right hand of fellowship to all those who stAnd beyond 
the pales of Hindu orthodoxy ; so that, while they 
differ from each other on certain dogmatic questions of 
theology, they may still recognise each other as brethren, 
and show their preparedness to vindicate the unity of 
the human race in the face of the existing conflict of 
theological opinions and dogmas. It is impossible to 
establish unanimity of opinion among mankind, and 
those who have tried to bring about suph unanimity 
have always failed. I hope, therefore, the friends and 
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promoters of this movement will not commit that great 
mistake. Let individual liberty be recognised ; let in- 
dividdkl rights be fully vindicated and respected ; but 
still a| the same time, while we recognise differences dtf 
Opinion, let tfs feel, aird let us declare, that it is possible 
to hate a common platform of action,* where we 
can Exchange our sympathies with each other as 
brethren. 

There is another mistake which I hope this Society 
will npt commit, and that is, to assume an arrogant and* 
hostile attitude towards existing sects. We should 
always assume a humble position. We must stand at 
the feet of all those who have gone before us, who have 
left for our .enjoyment precious legacies of religious life 
and religious thought. All honour to such men Hin- 
dus, Christians, Chinese, Buddhists, Greeks, and 
Romans — men of all nations and races — men of all 
ages — who have in any way laboured successfully to 
promote the religious and moral and social amelioration 
of mankind, are entitled to the undying gratitude of all 
succeeding ages In organizing a Society like that 
Whose formation we contemplate at present, we feel 
morally constrained to honour those spiritual and moral 
benefactors to whom we owe debt immense of end- 
less gratitude.” At their feet we sit to-day, and to them 
We desire to offer our hearts* thanksgivings, and we 
desire to recognise them individually and unitedly, as 
Our friends and brothers, who have directly or indirectly 
brought us Into that position in which we feel enabled 
to pst&blish and organize a Society hke this. It is ott 
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account of the light which we have received from thetp 
through succeeding generations that we are prepared to 
come forward to-night and stand before the world as a 
'lueistic brotherhood* We cannot dishonour them ; 
though they belong to different nationalities, though 
they may be of different times and races, we cannot for 
one moment dishonour them. We cannot with pride 
and arrogance say we do not owe anything to the 
Christian Scriptures, we owe nothing to the # „Hindu 
Scriptures, we owe nothing to Confucius. We owe 
much to all these sources of religious revelation and 
inspiration. Our attitude, therefore, must be an atti- 
tude of humility towards those who have gone before, 
an attitude of thankful recognition: and towards 
existing Churches also we must assume the same atti- 
tude. If there are friends around us who think it their 
duty to criticize severely our proceedings, to hold us up 
to public derision and contempt, they are quite wel- 
come to do so ; but let us not, as members of this 
Society, for one moment cherish in our hearts unbrotherly 
feelings against then}. Our mission is a mission of love, 
and good-will and peace. VVe do not stand forward to 
fan the flarqj? of religious animosity, but our desire is to 
extinguish the Same of .sectarian antipathy, so far as it 
is possible for us to do so. We go forth as ministeys 
of peace ; we shall love all sects. Christians and Hindus 
we shall look upon as brothers, as children of the same 
Father. Their books we shall read with profound 
reverence; their priests we shall honour # with thanks- 
givings j and t q all ttyose around us who desire to treat 
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us as man who have no hopes of salvation, even to then, 
we mutt show charity and brotherly love. I iiope, 
the refore, not a single member of this Society will ever 
think itright or honourable to manifest a bitter spirit ,of 
sectarianism towards any religious denomination. There 
are in Bngland at present, I understand, nearly three 
hundred religious sects into which the Christian Church 
has been divided. That such a thing should exist in 
the midst of Christendom is indeed painful, I may say 
frightful. Let us do all in our power to bring together 
these various religious denominations. I do not see 
why we should not exercise our influence on Christian 
ministers to exchange pulpits with each other. Why 
shbuld not the people of one congregation visit the 
church of another congregation ? Why should not the 
various preachers of the Christian Churches try to 
harmonize with each other ? Christian people some- 
times go the length of thinking that the whole of religious 
life is monopolized by themselves. During my short 
stay in this couutry I have been struck with the fact 
that English Christian life, however grand and glorious 
it may be— -and it certainly is so in many of its aspects 
and features— >is sadly f deficient in devotional fervour 
and enthusiasm ; deficient in feelings such as those 
which a deep and trustful reliance upon a personal and 
ioving God alone can inspire, support, and sustain. 
Something like that is td be found in India, t do 
‘honestly believe that in India there is such a thing as 
spirituality. In England there is too much materialism. 
That is my honest conviction. If England and India 
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were to unite imd receive from each ether the food 
things they ought to receive from each other, me should 
be able to form a true Church, where spiritual fervour 
and the activity of material civilization would harmo- 
nize, and form the unity of religious life. Whether, 
therefore, we come to England, America, Germany, or 
France, or any other country where similar religious 
movements are going on, we ask them to co-operate 
With us ; we ask the whole world to treat us as fellow- 
dtccipies, to give unto us all the good things they possess 
and enjoy for our benefit, that we may thus collect 
materials from all existing churches and religious deno- 
minations, in order, in the fulness of time, to construct 
and uprear the future Chereh of the world. * 

I have always been an advocate of the ‘glorious prim 
ciple of religion which is summed up in these two great 
doctrines, the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man : and so long as I am enabled to work, whether 
here or in my own country or elsewhere, it shall be my 
duty to speak, and feel, and labour in such a way that 
riot only my own countrymen may, under the guidance 
of God’s spirit and with God's help, be brought into one 
fold, but that all nations and races, so far as is possible 
with my humble resources and powers, may be influ- 
enced to feel the necessity of forming themselves into 
one vast family. Oh ! may that blessed day soon come 
when the earth, untrod by sect, or creed, or clan, . shall 
Own the two great principles— -the universal Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man ! I beg to propose 
fhia resolution to the meeting “That, in* the opinion 
* 
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of this meeting, it is desirable that the Society should 
correspond without delay with similar societies in India, 
America, Germany, France, and elsewhere, assuring 
then! of our sympathy and friendship.” 





fepfefcctt At the Victoria discussion 

SOCIETY ON WOMEN IN INDIA. “ 


Monday \ August /, 1870 . 

At the monthly meeting of the Victoria Dtfcussion 
Society, held at the Architectural Gallery, Conduit 
Street, London, on Monday, August x, 187c#, the chair 
liras taken by Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 

Miss Wellington read a paper entitled, “Women as 
they are supposed to be, and women as tpey are,”L- 
which was followed by ^ di§euss:Gr. in which 
gentlemen and ladies took part. Miss Faithfull then 
reminded the meeting of Mr. Sen’s efforts for the good 
of his own country, especially with respect to women, 
and 'Concluded by saying, “I may therefore state on 
behalf of this Society, that we await with extreme inter- 
est the statement which Mr, Sen has kindly promised 
to make to 11s respecting the condition of women in 
India ; and we shall greatly value his opinions as to the 
best method of forwarding their moral and intellectual 
enlightenment/* (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, who was warmly received, said 
It may appear somewhat singular that a Hindu should 
preside at a meeting of your Society, It has been said 
that my countrymen altogether deny the rights and 
privileges of women. Now I do not think that such a 
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statement is true, although I believe there are certain 
facts connected with the present state of Hindu society, 
which may justify some measure of reproach of this 
kind, fndia to-day is not what she was in ancient 
times, and if we see anything in India which is sad, 
painful or discouraging, we must not rush to the con- 
clusion that Indian society is altogether depraved. 
Time was when men and women freely mixed with each 
other in society in India, when celebrated ladies solved 
mathematical problems, and evinced the deepest inter- 
est in mathematics and science generally ; when 
Hindu ladies entered into interesting conversations with 
their husbands on religious and moral questions, and 
when ladies not only received high education, but even 
eame, £m war dr and selected husbands for themselves f 
(Laughter.) But those days are gone. However, it is 
quite clear that in ancient times Indian women some- 
times enjoy an amount of liberty which would not be 
considered quite warrantable in civilised England at the 
present moment. Hindu society is now in a sad con- 
dition owing to idolatry and caste, and a number bf 
most demoralizing arid mischievous social customs and 
institutions. The people, both men and women, have 
fallen into a low state, so much so that it is impossible 
to recognise in the modern Indian the noble son! of the 
ancient Hindu. What do we see in India to-day ? You 
pee Brahmins who have more than seventy wires. There 
is a humorous popular drama in Bengal, in which one 
of these husbands of seventy wives is represented as 
passing through the streets one day, and meeting a hoy, 
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who apjm>*ch** him and addresses him as “father.? 
The old man, confounded and somewhat indignant, 
denies his fatherhood, but the boy perseveres in his 
statement. At fast it strikes this old Brahmin that it 
may after all be true, and he instantly refers to a bundle 
of papers which he always takes care to carry about 
with him, and goes through the long list of his wives, 
instil he is satisfied that the statement made by the boy 
is true. There is another injurious custom^ which 
makes an old man of eighty marry a little girl of five 
years. This is shocking and pernicious in the extreme, 
bat such things are common in Bengal, and in other 
parts of the country. Then there is the custom which 
prevents a Hindu widow from remarrying. Once* a 
widow, she is ever a widow. Not only is* she not allow- 
ed to marry again, but she has to. pass through endless 
mortifications and penances of the most painful charac- 
ter. Her condition is really pitiable, and excites the 
commiseration of every feeling heart. Thus the mar- 
riage customs which prevail in India are injurious in a 
variety of ways. Immediate reform is needed. Widows 
must be allowed to remarry, and to have the privileges 
which are accorded to them in other countries. They 
must not be made to submit by force and pressure to a 
State of things which they do not themselves like, but 
which, for the sake of attaining a false heaven, they so 
often submit to. The custom of early marriages ought 
to be abolished, and men and women should be permit- 
ted to marry only when they are of marriageable age. 
Bigamy and polygamy should be suppressed, if possible, 
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We see it to a lamentable extern in Bengal, but in the 
Punjab, and Bombay, and to some extent in Madras, 
(be women enjoy a large amount of liberty. Though 
there are some very sad things connected with 'the 
present condition of female society hi India, I am 
bound to say that there are some very good things also 
to be found amid the relics of ancient female society. 
There are arts and sciences which prove that ancient 
Hindu ladies were truly great and noble. As regards 
devotion to the husband, I do not think they yield to 
any nation on earth, and in regard to modesty, gentle' 
ness, serenity of temper, and absolute devotion to the 
interests of the husband, even at the present moment 
in 'India these characteristics are still preserved. In 
promoting the reformation of Indian female character 
it is necessary then that we should gather together, and 
not neglect, these good materials. With all my respect 
and admiration for civilization as it prevails in England, 
I have always been foremost in protesting against the 
demoralization of India by importing English customs 
into it. (Cheers.) Though I can respect learned! 
intelligent, philanthropic and generous-hearted ladies 
in England, I could not for one moment persuade my- 
self to believe that for the interest of India I ought to 
introduce their peculiar customs and usages. Tim 
growth of society must be indigenous, native, and natu- 
ral. (Hear, hear.) Foreign customs must not be forced 
upon us. Our women have elements of character which 
are really noble and good, and these ought to consti- 
tute the baxis upon which we should raise the 
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superstructure of reformed female society. (Cheers.) 
It has been said that women to England should not 
have wb«t are called women’s rights, and this evening 
1 have had die opportunity of listening to the arguments 
on both sides. I feel puzzled, and, perhaps, I may say 
with Sfir Roger de Coverley, much may be said on both 
sides. We should not certainly keep up that unpleasant 
agitation which many people seem to delight in. We 
should express our feelings without bitterness or animo- 
sity. If women think it is their duty to do certain 
things, why should men seek to prevent them ? 
(Cheers.) Men do not wish that women should at all 
interfere with their freedom of action ; then why should 
women allow men to interfere with theirs? As to the 
question whether men ere mom! 1 * superior to women, 
or women morally superior to men, I say still, much 
may be said on both sides. Let us settle the matter by 
admitting that men are superior in some respects, and 
women superior in others. (Laughter ) That I think 
would be an amicable settlement of the whole matter. 
In all that is manly and vigorous men excel, and must 
Continue to excel, but in all that is soft, and tender, and 
gentle, women must continue to surpass men. It is 
the combination of the various elements that constitutes 
true manhood. It is in the union of these qualities 
that true moral excellence is to be found. (Applause.) 
1 would proscribe and denounce class legislation and 
class agitation. Why should we get up an exclusive 
movement for the purpose of obtaining women's rights; 
so-called ? If women are St, they must have their 
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right* and privileges. 2 do a ot see why they should ite 
excluded Croon positions which they are emitted to, and 
which they ate fitted to occupy. If they are not M 
they ought not to occupy them, but if they are fit, then, 
let their fitness be proved, and vindicated and declared 
throughout the length and breadth of* the laud. It has 
been said that man is a noun, and woman simply an 
adjective that agrees with the noun. I believe, how- 
ever, the case is otherwise. Whatever the theory may 
be, practically man is a noun, and a rloUn of the mascu- 
line gender ; but be is a noun in the objective case 
governed by the active verb woman. (laughter.) Prac- 
tically women govern men all over the world. Vow or 
I may not admit it openly, and some of you may make 
vehement protestations to the Contrary, but what is the 
actual state of things ? In India, ninety-nine husbands 
out of every hundred are practically governed by their 
wives. Is not that the case in England too, and in all 
civilized and refined countries ? From early infancy to 
mature age, the influence of mother, sister, wife, and 
female society generally, has always continued to be 
felt and prized. I By their gentle, soft, sweet temper, 
women exercise an irresistible influence over men. If, 
then, we must be governed by women, are We to he 
governed absolutely in all matters ? No. In those 
things wherein man excels woman, let man’s voice be 
heard; where woman excels man, let her voice be 
beard. The true prosperity of society depends on the 
harmony of the sexes. It is necessary, therefore, whe- 
ther We look' to India or to England, that we should 
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always try to bring the two together, and allow them to 
consult each other's interests, so that in the end we 
may have the valuable suggestions and the active phi* 
ismhropic labours of both. X wish to say a lew words 
more about India before I resume my seat. I am glad 
you bate given me the opportunity of addressing you, 
for this is a ladies' society. X want your help. X have 
addressed meetings of men in various parts of the 
country, and have besought them as humbly as ( could 
possibly do to help India I now have the honour to 
make an urgent yet humble appeal to you English* 
women — I may say English sisters, I sincerely and 
earnestly call upon you to do all in your power to effect 
the elevation of Hindu women, I dare sag many of 
you have read in books in what way Hindu women may 
be helped by you. The best way in which that help 
can be given is for some of you to embark on the 
grand and noble enterprise of going over personally to 
that great country, and looking after the state of things 
there. A noble-minded and kind-hearted lady went to 
Iddia a few years ago in order to promote the work of 
female education. Miss Carpenter's name is familiar to 
yon all. Why should not some of you follow her praise- 
worthy example ? X say this because the work that 
requires your aid and co-operation is urgent. At the 
present moment a thousand Hindu houses are open to 
receive and welcome English governesses— well-trained, 
accomplished English ladies, capable of doing good to 
their Indian sisters, both by instruction and personal 
sample. ^nd what sort of education do we expepjfc 
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respond to the eloquent appeal which the Chairman 
had made, she would be only too happy to; recede 
communications. 



Interview with the queen. 


Saturday, August ij, i8jo' 

Mr. Sen had the honor of a private interview with 
his sovereign on Saturday, the 13th August. On the 
$th the Duke of Argyll wrote to him the following 
message : — “Dear Mr. Sen, — Col.Ponsonby, the* Queen’s 
Private Secretary, has written to me that if you go down 
to Osborne on Saturday next, the 13th, Her Majesty 
#rill see you. I recommend yon to take tbe 8-10 a. m. 
train from Waterloo Bridge, to Southampton. There 
is a steamer in connection with the train, • and you are 
landed at Cowes, whence you can take a fly to 
Osborne.” On the appointed day Mr. Sen accompanied 
by an English friend, proceeded to Osborne. On reach- 
ing the royal residence he was very kindly received by 
Colonel Ponsonby, with whom he had a pleasant con- 
versation on several subjects, mostly relating to India, 
and particularly on the Native Marriage Bill, in which 
Colonel Poiisonby seemed to take much interest. Mr. 
Sen was then taken round tbe corridor to see the 
drawing-room and other elegant apartments, and a 
vegetarian luncheon was kindly provided for him. At 
the appointed hour he was taken to the drawing-room 
in which be was to see the Queen, where Her Majesty 
and the Princess Louise soon came in. Her Majesty 
expressed much satisfaction at the progJVsss pf female 
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education in India, and the improvements made in 
several respects by her Indian subjects in consequence 
of the spread of English education. She was glad that 
the suttee had been abolished* and she showed great 
concern for the miserable condition of Hindu women. 
Both the Queen and the Princess were glad to hear that 
India is a great field for philanthropic labours* and that 
Mr. Sen had requested many of his lady friends m Eng* 
land to go thither to undertake the work of femata 
education. Mr. Sen had brought with him two like* 
nesses of his wife, one of them being a large and deli 
cately painted photograph, showing the full Hindu 
dress. These portraits were graciously accepted by the 
Queen and the Princess ; and Prince Leopold sent to 
request Mr. Sen's autograph. 

On the 23rd August, Colonel Ponsonby wrote to Mr. 
Sen from Windsor, saying -“I can assure you that the 
Queen was much pleased with her conversation with 
you, and Princess Louise took much interest m the 
subject you spoke about . » A few days afterwards the 
Queen and Princess Louise honored Mr. Sen by express* 
ing their desire^o have his photographs. Their kind 
wish was conveyed to Mr. Sen in a letter from Major 
General Sir T. M. Biddulph, in which be said “He 
has been desired to intimate to him (Mr. Sen) that it 
would be gratifying to the Queen and to Princess Louise 
to possess Photographs of him if he would not object 
to sehd some." Before Mr. Sen left England, the 
Queen further showed her kindness by presenting hint 
with a large" engraving of herself* and with her two 
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hooks (the “Early Years of the Prince Consort” and her 
“Highland Journal”), the value of which was enhanced 
by the following inscription in each volume, in her own 
band-writing : “To B&bu Keshub Chunder Sen, from 
Victoria Rg. Sept., L870.” 



RECEPTION IN EDINBURGH, 


Friday , August 19 , 1870. 

On Friday, August 19, Babu Keshub Chunder 
delivered an address, under the auspices of the Philo** 
sophic&I Institution, in Queen Street Hall, on the reli- 
gious and social condition of India. There was a 
crowded house to welcome him. Mr. William Smith, 
Vice-President of the Institution, occupied the chair ; 
and amongst those present "were — Professor Swan, St. 
Andrew’s ; 4 Professor Balfour, Rev. Dr. Cairns, Ber- 
wick; Rev. G. D. Cullen, Rev. R. B. Drummond, Rev. 
Moody Black, of Benares ; Dr. John Muir, Dr. Findla- 
ter, Dr. Littlejohn, Dr, Bishop, Bailie Miller, Councillors 
Mossmati and Bladworth, Mr. George Hope of Fenton- 
barns, Mr. J. Burnet, Advocate ; Mr. D. Scott-Mon- 
crieff, W. S. ; 'Mr. J. Gardiner, S.S.C. ; Mr. C. Horne 
Douglas, C.Ar r Mr. E- Baxter, Mr. T. Knox, Mr« W. 
Bell, Mr. Paul, &c. 

The Chairman said — In the absence of Sir Alexander 
Giant, who had undertaken to preside on this occasion, 
it has unexpectedly devolved on me to take this 
chair, and to introduce to you personally one 
whom you must all know already by reput^tiom—by 
the reputation of a noble and illustrious character. 
{Applause,) *We have had many ‘opportunities in this 
society of listening to accounts of interesting and 
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important achievements in scientific discovery, in histo- 
rical research, and in literary criticism ; but never, 
until now, has an occasion been presented to us of 
hearing from the lips of one who is himself directly 
engaged in the great work of which he is to speak, an 
account of what cannot be described as less than a 
national effort for the spiritual regeneration of a great 
heathen nation. (Applause.) We cannot wonder that 
throughout the southern part of the kmgdoixf our dis- 
tinguished visitor has been welcomed by a warm and 
sympathetic acclaim from all sections of the community, 
and that men of every shade of religious belief have 
joined in offering him the right hand of fellowship* 
(Applause.) We in Scotland must not .be behind our 
southern friends in this good work of sympathy and 
encouragement. (Applause.) Scotland has many bonds 
of interest and attachment to India — a Scot in India is 
almost a Scot at home — and we must endeavour to 
make our illustrious friend feel that here among the 
* Scottish people, though far from his native land, he is 
not a stranger but a fellow-citizen. (Loud applause.) 
We aiust show him, too, that we take a profound and 
sympathetic interest in the beneficent work m which he 
is engaged — a work which stands in noble contrast with 
the shameful and revolting spectacle presented at this 
moment on the Continent of Europe as the result of 
eighteen centuries of Christian civilization* (Applause.) 
If 1 may he permitted to recall the words which were 
addressed to you from this platform in November last 
by one for whom, the hopes and disappointments of thsa 
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were it but the importation of foreign customs and? 
manners— -if it were merely the outward and temporary 
gloss of borrowed cjvilization.t*It is certainly interesting 
to see a number of flower-pots, but the question is— are 
the beautiful flowers that we see, permanent— have the 
plants struck their roots deep into the country's soil ? 
Is civilization an indigenous growth of the country, or 
has it been forced upon the people of India f Anything 
that is forced upon a nation, however good and grand 
it may be, does not and cannot last long. (Applause.) 
True reformation, in order to , be lasting* must come 
Tram within (Applause.) The English people are 
trying to carry into India the machinery of the present 
day with the view of more effectually and rapidly deve-* 
loping the ‘physical resources of the country; and 
thus able and efficient teachers are going forward with 
the view of cultivating the intellectual and moral re- 
sources of the country. The results already achieved 
are indeed wonderful ; hut still the question stares us 
in the face, whether after all we have succeeded in 
planting in the country a radical and abiding civiliza- 
tion Manylare apt to congratulate themselves on any- 
thing that is new and good ; but we, natives %f the 
country* must look into the depth of the matter. We 
cannot congratulate ourselves upon those excellent 
things which float alwavs on the surface of society. We 
must go down in order to see whether there are pearls 
below. It is true that to-day India sits in a state of 
abject humiliation at the feet of modern nations and 
is. content to receive Lessons which she ought to receive* 
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which she cannot reject for her own interest. But 
yesterday, what was she ? Though in her infancy in 
relation to modern civilisation, she was in ancient times 
the parent of a more grand and sublime civilization. 
When your ancestors were enveloped in the darkness 
of ignorance and barbarism, my ancestors boasted of a 
really grand civilization. (Applause.) The ancient 
Hindus had a better literature, better scientific ideas, 
and better and purer social and domestic custoyis and 
manners. They had better education and enlighten- 
ment amongst themselves, at least amongst the higher 
and middle classes. They had No idolatry — no idol- 
worship — no caste distinctions to fetter them — no priest- 
craft to keep them down in a state of spiritual destith- 
tion and slavery. (Applause.) My countrymen in 
ancient times were famous for their philosophy and 
even theology. But to-day, India’s face is changed. 
She is not now what she was centuries ago. Supersti- 
tious and^idolatrous notions crept in. It was found 
thajt the people could not be made to climb up to true 
conceptions of a personal and spiritual God, and hence 
idol-worship was invented and fabricated by crafty 
priests. * Distinctions of caste were established. The 
liberty which was accorded to women was withdrawn 
pnder the rule of the Mahometans, so oppressive and 
tyrannical they were. And so, in the course of time, 
under an ignorant and bigoted priesthood, and under 
Mahometan misrule and oppression, even the last 
yestiges of the ancient civilization of India seemed weH 
pigh obliterated. So to-day India is loqkiog -forward 
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to you, and to ftU civilized nations in the world for 
help, in order that she may regain her former greatness*. 
In regard to India, therefore, you must not look only 
into her condition today, hut travel book in imagination 
thousands Of years, and see what she was in the ancient 
times of primitive Hindu simplicity and purity. 
(“Hear,” and applause.) Even in the earliest books 
of the Hindus, the Vedas, which must be regarded as 
the earliest record of Aryan faith— even in them you 
find glimpses of high moral and religious truths which 
are unmistakable— not duly formed and organised reli- 
gious thought, but the crude instincts and aspirations 
of the human mind, in a state of religious infancy, 
seeking after the Deity. ‘‘Who knows,” says the Rig 
Vedav “whence this manifold creation sprang? The 
gods themselves came later into being. Who know* 
from whence this great creation sprang? He from 
whom all this great creation came, whether His will 
created or was created, the Most High Seer that is in 
highest heaven, He knows it— or perchance He knows 
it not." It has been said that the Vedas teach nature' 
worship and polytheism ; but it is clearly proved in 
many passages that the One True God was worshipped 
under different names— under the names of the various 
deities presiding over the different departments of phy- 
sical nature, but still the same God. This will be 
evident to you from such ' passages as these -.—“They 
called Him Indra, Mitra, Vatuoa, and Agoi f‘ “That 
which is One the wise call by divers names. ” I*twr, 
Ap we find these crude instincts and intuitions takinf 
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form, and assuming definite shape ; and, coming to the 
laterbgofcs, called the Vedanta, 'which contain simply 
the philosophy of the ancient Vedic Scriptures, we find 
the Hindu mind has already attained much clearer 
notions of the One Creator of the universe. In the 
early theological state of Hinduism we see only vague 
ideas scattered about here and there ; but in the latte 
boohs of the Upaaishads we find clearer notions and a 
autre developed system of theology, I do opt think 
there is anything in any other book which can be com- 
pared to this : — “Let os endeavour to know (ho Ruler 
of the universe, who is the Ood of gods, the .Deity of 
deities, the Lord of lords — above all, who manifests 
Himself, and is worth; of all reverence.” Passages 
like these are clear an^ unmistakable proofs that the 
Hindus, at one time in the history of their religions 
development, did worship the One True God of the 
universe, and not only theoretically but practically 
protested against and denounced all manner of idol- 
worship. If, therefore, you wish to accuse my country- 
rSan of being idolatrous and superstitious, you should 
lay the charge at the doors of modern Hindus. So far 
as my ancestors are concerned, I may say the-charge 
does not belong to them. (Applause.) And as in 
religion, so in morality. The ancient Hindus possessed 
a high standard of ethical rules, and always tried to 
carry out those principles into practice. Everybody 
knows that the Hindus are celebrated for their meek- 
n«f«, fpr their simplicity of character* their devotion to 
God, theb resignation to His divtpe inll, their deep 
XU. 
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in immortality, and constant endeavour to -dpy! uj» 
provision for foe future life. Every one k«qp* that 
whatever shortcomings the Hindu may have, lmi»!>«eae 
endeavouring to serve God in a gentle, pfouS,' «fot 
devout spirit, and to perform the duties of social foati 
domestic life according to His will, ‘'Every householder 
most be devoted to his God. Whatever work lie does, 
he must do unto the glory of God.” (Applause.) if 
you admit that there was a pure religion and pure 
morality among the Hindus, you mutt also admit that 
the system of caste distinctions was not known to my 
ancestor's. It is said,— “ThiB is my friend,— -that is not, 
— so counteth foe man of narrow heart ; but to men of 
forge hearts all mankind arekinsmen.” (Applause.) I 
hope I have conclusively shown there are truths* sub- 
lime and practical, in the Scriptures of foe Hindus, 
which we cannot but revere. These constitute foe pre* 
cions legacy which our ancestors have bequeathed to 
us for enjoyment and use, and he is a traitor to his 
country and to his noble ancestry who, befog an- Indian, 
would cast away such precepts — such noble and deep 
principles ofhraoraUty and religion, (Applause,! Thus 
in India, in foe early books and institutions of foe 
Hindus, there is a substratum for future reforms as 
strong and firm as a rock. We find unmistakably foe 
principles of pure Tbeistic religion and morality; and 
the duty of all those who are trying to enlighten, edu- 
cate, and civilize that great country ought to be to 
establish modem civilisation upon a firm and enduring 
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any . other basis. -Foreign customs* few of my country- 
men maywdftme : a few, addicted to apishness, mag 
adepts them; bet, after a time, all that will be gone— 
It wilt be altogether effaced. Bat it you succeed in 
estdbtisbiaff foe md of reformation on the platform of 
BtftfotiaHngtiacis and national ideas, and if you succeed 
in jttmbljshing allthat is good and grand in England 
and Bwppe in the heart of India, then, I say, the stork 
done will last for centuries. (Applause.) India shill 
attain trite greatness and civilisation, if only the basis 
On which Wh build this vast fabric is national and firm. 
AsUl saeh a basis we have in the great ideas of the 
past. 

But these great ideas were swept away for a time, 
as I have said, by Mahometan misrule," and by that 
system of idolatry and superstition which cropped up 
in later times. Yet every now and then, through the 
impenetrable darkness of superstition, the Hindu mind 
struggled in order to vindicate, and revive its national 
Theism j every now and then amid Cimmerian gloom 
vou 'sen the rays of national Monotheism shining forth. 
Ablaut four hundred years ago. when the mind of Luther 
was revotetionirin^ Europe, Nanak, who has been justly 
cabed' “the Lather of the Punjab,” boldly declared a 
crusade against idolatry. He succeeded in establishing 
font noble Indian sect, known as the Sikhs, in the 
Punjab, and gave them a better and purer soda! and 
domestic economy, and be succeeded in some measure 
In bringing together foe hitherto antagonistic sects of 
Hindus and Mahometans. Almost at fodsame time ip 
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Bengal, ChaitanyC declared a crusade against caste. 
He preached the equality of men. He told the proud 
Brahmin to go down to the level of the lowest Sudra, 
and he exhorted them to sing together with one bear* 
and with one voice the name of their common God of 
Love. Even at the present moment in Bengal yon see 
the effects of his teaching and of his own personal 
influence. Thus you see that every now and then pore 
Theism has been trying to vindicate itself and clear itself 
from tbe“ incrustations of later superstitions. But it was, 
not until the English established their power in India, 
that these desultory revival movements were organized 
into one mighty aud compact institution. When Rajah 
Ram Mobun Roy, with whose name many of you are, 
I dare say, familiar, received the influence of English 
education, it pleased God to foster and excite in his 
mind a desire to form a pure monotheistic national 
Church. He dived into the Vedas and earlier Scrip- 
tures of the Hindus, and at the same time be read that 
wonderful book, the Bible ; and while he published 
extracts from those Scriptures, be at the same time 
published a shook, containing extracts from tbe Bible* 
called "Tbe Precepts of Jesus ; being a Guide to Peace 
and Happiness.’’ He tried to take advantage of tbe 
influence of both these great movements — the Hindu 
and the Christian. He tried to unite tbe East and the 
West, for in his own mind tbe results of English ed». 
Cation and Vedic training had harmonised, and he 
could not be unfaithful or untrue to either. * Ha upheld 
tbe authority of tbe earlier books of tbe Hia d o sy and 
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exhorted hie countrymen throughout the length and 
breadth of Bengal to renounce later idolatry, and offer 
their adoration and prayers to the one living God 
described in the ancient boohs. He founded the Churct 
called the Brahrao Somaj in Calcutta, where all reli 
gious sects and denominations, and all castes, races, and 
tribes, might unite at least once every week to worship 
devoutly and prayerfully the One Supreme Ruler of th« 
universe. (Applause.) He succeeded in gathering 
together a few enlightened men of the age, and after a 
time he came over to England, where unfortunately be 
died. It was subsequently found that a mere congre- 
gation of worshippers could not long continue in a land 
givgn up to idolatry and superstition ; that a dole* 
earnest-minded young men would not be’able to stand 
their ground* against multitudinous adversaries ; that 
the glimmering light of this small monotheistic Church 
in one comer of India would not succeed in scattering 
away the mists of superstition and idolatry which spread 
^arkness over the land. So, after a time, the movement 
seemed to decline ; but, fortunately, under God’s provi- 
dence, nothing that is good or great mgets with untime- 
ly death, and the movement fell into the bands of a 
good successor. He gave form and organization to the 
movement ; be converted worshippers into believers ; 
he copverteda place of worship into a society ; and he 
cftttWted a system of weekly preaching into a religion 
of life. (Applause.) Year after year the movement 
spaced in its organized form ; branches and small pray- 
eri meetings were established in different parts of the 
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eouutry? mm of character and intelligence were c*jMF 
upon to 4o the work of preaching ; end So, from cityfo 
city, from, province to province, from 4itWet to district, 
the movement rolled on, assuming grand proportion*,' 
nod extending its influence far and wide, lit t* to 
Batumi course of things, the movement shortly sating 
Upon a third Mage Of progressive development.' True, 
the new reformers worshipped one God, and cherished 
• definite system of theology, and a definite code of 
tnoral tutes ; but they were not practically bold enough 
to throw away the fetters of caste, and remove those 
pernicious social customs from which the country was 
Suffering. 1 am sure you are aware of the painful fact 
that in that, great country there are at the present 
moment such Injurious customs as premature marriage, 
polygamy, and the custom 'Which prohibits the re mar 1 
triage of widows. These customs must be aholished. 
Lamentable and gross ignorance prevails amongst the 
masses we must educate them. We must give edu- 
cation not only to the men, but also to the women tt\ 
India. (Applause.) We must improve and reform the* 
marriage customs — we must make the people under*' 
stand the sacred duties and responsibilities of marriage. 
In fact, we must not rest satisfied with offering weekly 
prayers at churches and prayer-meetings, but we must 
bring true religion Into our homes, and improve and 
purify our daily life. We must ask fathers and mother^, 
brothers and sisters, daughters and Son% -to 'sing with- 
united voice the name of their beloved and comasotr 
Father, mid discountenance, theoretically and {**•*!»> 
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idly, the distinctions of Cast* and all impure foefel 
custom*. IM by tbeie consideration*, the advanced 
.section Of the Brahmos united nod carnd forward about 
six years Aid’ to carry their principles into practice! 
What Me the mentis of their endeavour* f God 
thanked, we here already succeeded in forming a good 
number of TheiStic families* where not only men, but 
■even the ladies set their faces completely against idol- 
atry and superstition, add regularly and systematically 
in their own homes offer their heartfelt prayers ami 
thanksgivings to the One True God. They have given 
up caste. The number of such Tbeistic ‘ families is 
steadily increasing in the country. We bave'alsO suc- 
ceeded in promoting marriages between members of 
different castes. High-caste Brahmins have already 
married low-caste Sudras— a thing which people could' 
not even have dreamt of ten years ago. Men and women 
ate now made to understand tbeir duties before they 
are allowed to marry. I could quote to you passages 
fjom the Hindu books inculcating the principle that no’ 
git) ought to be given away in marriage unless and until 
atm' knows fully the duties of married life. Thus, 
ladles and gentlemen, at present the Brahmo Som&j is 
pot merely a body of worshippers, but also the national 
centre of social and moral improvement. 

Thu number of adherents^ as yet is smatl, I mostaay. 
Perhaps it does not yet exceed six thousand. Put we 
thank God that we have succeeded during the last few 
years ht achieving even such results as tlysse. We fed 
confident that the work will advance, under Gbd's pro* 
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vi deuce, and we feel encouraged by the facta which tye 
tee around us to day in all parts of Bengal. We have 
also branches of our Church in the Punjab; Bombay, 
Madras, and many of the important cities in the itorfh- 
Western Provivces. In * fact, wherever you plant ah 
English school to-day, to-morrow rises, side by side, ■ e 
Brahmo Somaj ; wherever you send good books, there 
you see their influence manifested within a ehiorttirae 
in a Brahmo crusade against idolatry and caste. If you 
send good missionaries to India, what do they, do? 
Have they done nothing to deserve the 'gratitude of that 
country ? The members of the Brahmo Somaj exbend 
their right band of fellowship to all those who caO co- 
operate with, them in promoting the spiritual, morel, 
and intellectual welfare of the people. (Applause.) 
They are ready, -—and I may confidently say" in this 
assembly they have always been ready — to offer the 
tribute of their gratitude to those Christian missionaries' 
who have shed their blood for rescuing the people of 
India from the thraldom of idolatry and superstition. 
(Applause.) grateful to Christian missionaries, loyi* 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria (applause) for all the 
religious and political blessings that have been derived 
from British rule* the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
are carrying on under Divine guidance the great work 
of national, religions, social and moral reformation.' 
(Applause.) I come to this country to thank the 
British public for all those blessings which you have 
conferred on my country. I come here to effect, so far 
as it possible, witb my bumble means and powers, 4 
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moral and social union and intercourse between India 
and England — between the East and the West. <Ap- 
pljiu^e,) $ come to guard and warn you against that fatal 
into which, I am sorry to sayJtatttypftnglishrneo 
ip India hive fallen, of forcing upon jP^flgMLfs of th« 
Indian population, customs, manners and institutions, 
which belong altogether to different races. (Applause.) 
I, do opt, wish you to go to my country to teach the 
people to eat and drink or dress just as you do^ in this 
country ; and I do not exhort you to go and teach them 
outward refinement of manners. Every nation must 
stick to its own nationality for ever and ever. (Ap- 
plause.) If you, Scotchmen, are proud of your dear 
Scotland, I, too, am equally fond and proud of tny 
beloved India. (Loud applause.) Givb us all that is 
good and great in your religion, in your social life, and 
w« shall be thankful. But have you done so ? Have 
you net given us evils of which you yourselves should 
be asharped ? (Applause.) What is the effect of that 

r ind iniquitous liquor traffic in India ? (Applause.) 

it not tend to demoralize the people ? I have 
seen with my own eyes the awful effects of intemper- 
ance and drunkenness amongst my people. While I 
joyfully behold the progress of English education 
throughout my country, I feel grieved when I see how 
some of my own countrymen, boasting of their English 
education, take advantage 'of the liberty which educa- 
tion affords them, and go forward madly, recklessly in 
a career of moral infatuation and iniquity to whgt, 
alas,! is the end — untimely and ignominious death. 
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over Indie. Up to tile present moment tfeejilesi i»gs 
of education ate restricted to the upper ten thousand ; 
but the mass of the people are really ignorant — roost 
•painfiully ignorant. Let them have lire benefits of true 
intellectual culture. You should also call upon Parlijf- 
ment to abolish forthwith the opium trade and liquet 
traffic. (Applause.) You should ask Government to 
do all in their power to improve the marriage customs 
of the country. The iniquitous and cruel custom of 
suttee or widow burning has already been abolished. 
Government has by a legislative enactment already 
encouraged and promoted the remarriage of Hindoo 
Widows. Now, it is for Government, at the instance of 
the members of the BrahmoSomaj, to legalize marriages 
solemnised according to the reformed ritual prescribed 
by that Church, without any of the rites of idolatry and 
superstition, and thus put down polygamy, hignmv, pre- 
mature marriage, and caste. (Applause.) Humbly I 
beseech you to give these improvements to India, and 
God will bless you. Ladies and gentlemen, I have not 
come to your country to offend any political party ofc 
religious denomination. Ever since my arrival in this 
country — thousands will bear testimony — I have taken 
my stand on a catholic and comprehensive platform, 
and have extended my hand of friendship and* brother * 1 
hood . to all men, whatever their religious and political 
opinions might be — (applause) — and I am glad to say 
that I have received in return sjnqppdhy and kindness 
from all. The high and the low, the rich aud the poor, 
the Low .Chuffch and the Proad Church, the Quakers 
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*ttd the Methodists, cite friend's of temperance tend 
the friends of peace, have aii extended to me the 
right head of fellowship. (Applause.) This is a 
fact which speaks volumes in favour of the genero- * 
sity of the British nation. I admire the liberality 
of feeling and sentiment with which I have been 
greeted and’ encouraged by men of all classes in 
this great country; and I hope and trust they will 
cultivate friendly intercourse not merely with qge, but 
with those whom I humbly represent to-night. Let 
India have your sympathy and patronage and kind co- 
operation, and millions of her sons and daughters will 
bless you and honour you. May the God of mercy bless 
England and bless India ; may the East and the Wekt 
unite in true spiritual and social fellowship! (Loud 
applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Cullen moved a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. In doing so be said they were all agreed on 
the desirability of abolishing idolatry, and of protesting 
against the opium traffic, discouraging intemperance, 
arid promoting female education in India. (Applause.) 
Witii regard to their missionaries — as to the basis upon 
which they proceeded, and the manner in which they 
carried out their work — they might differ from the opi- 
nions entertained by Babu Keshub Chunder Sen ; but, 
apart from that, they had common ground upon which 
they could recognise him. '(Applause.) Throughout 
the whole of Scotland, great interest was felt in India ; 
but there was no place where a more warm and 
kindly feeling was shown towards all concerning that 
gm. 
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country than in Edinburgh, (l*oud And continued 
Applause.) 
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Monday, August 39, 1870. 

This meeting was held in the City Hall, which was 
Cfowded. The Lord Provost presided, and, among 
those present were Mr. Sheriff Dickson; Bailies Wil- 
liam Brown, Salmon, and William Miller ; Councillors 
Cooper, Lamberton, Simpson, Torrens, Moncur, Dun- 
can, Scott, Collins, and M’Intyre ; Rev. Drs. W. C. 
Smith, Joseph Brown, MTaggart, and P. H. Waddett ; 
Rev. Messrs. J. Page Hopps, D. M’Ewarf, D. Macleod, 
Brunton, Douglas, J. A. Johnston, F. Ferguson, R. 
Craig, M'Dermid, Rosevear, and A. Davidson (Green- 
ock) ; Messrs. Andrew Paton, W. M'Adam, Teacher, 
Selkirk, Mayer, Mitchell, Smeal, Sellars, Yuile, Melvin, 
Dick, M’Dougall, Wilkinson, &c. 

The Lord Provost, in the course of a short intro- 
ductory address, said .'—I beg that you will receive out; 
guest not only as a distinguished stranger from a far-off 
country, representing a great movement going on there, 
but as a man eminent by his own talents, and capable 
of leading the way amongst his countrymen in a move- 
ment which I believe has not ’by any means culminated 
yet, but is destined to carry up with it a large number 
of the inhabitants of that great region which we rule over 
toft, higher civilisation than they have *yet .enjoyed. 
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of God, see the work of righteousness and troth prosper 
in your hands.” 

Bailie William Miller, in moving “That the address 
now read be adopted by this meeting, and after being 
duly signed by bis lordship, be presented to Mr. Sen/* 
Said that he had watched with deep interest for a con* 
siderable time the progress of the present movement in 
India, and he was sure this meeting must recognise 
what Mr. Sen and his community in India had done foe 
the advancement of religious and civil progress in that 
country. 

The Rev. D.Macleod, in seconding the motion, ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the movement at present 
going on in India, and apologised for the absence of the 
Rev. Dr. Norman Madeod,- who was at present in Mull. * 

The Lord Provost then presented the address to the 
Babu, the audience rising to their feet and cheering 
loudly, many at the same time waving bats and hand- 
kerchiefs, 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, on the cheering sub- 
siding, said be thanked them all for the cordial and 
enthusiastic manner in which they bad welcomed him 
that night to the commercial metropolis of Scotland. 
The kind words of the address which bad been present- 
ed to him called forth his deepest feelings of gratitude, 
and afforded him great encouragement to persevere ia 
that path of duty which God bad appointed for him. 
He rejoiced to see that about four thousand inhabitants 
of Glasgow had assembled to assure him of their sym- 
pathy, kindnegs, and hospitality, and he should never 
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forget that meeting— so fail of liveliness and earnestness; 
and be should always carefully preserve that precious 
document they had P ut into bis hands. But he thought 
he had more than mere personal reasons for rejoicing 
and congratulation. He could not think the meeting 
was convened with the object of welcoming and honour- 
ing an individual ; the object was deeper. He saw. 
Scotland and the whole British nation standing forward 
to express their sympathy with India.. He saw the 
West standing forward to embrace the East with brother- 
ly love. (Applause.) That meeting was, therefore, to 
him a grand and most interesting spectacle. They 
called him a friend and brother. He was not a Scotch- 
man — he did not belong to their race — he was no.t & 
native of their country; and, notwithstanding this, 
they welcomed him as a brother. He was glad to find 
they had flung away all sectarian and national differ- 
ences in order to greet him. (Applause.) He came to 
tell them that there were people in India engaged in 
the same great work of reformation which they were 
carrying on at present in the West. They in India had 
the same human heart, spirit, sympathies, sentiments, 
powers, and energies given to them by God as those 
whioh He had given to the people of Scotland. The 
came God whom they worshipped, the Father of all 
nations, was at present in India working in a most 
grand and wonderful raanne; to promote the redemp- 
tion of that great country. He came to tell them that 
a glorious light had dawned on the face of bis beloved 
country. The whole aspect of India, both moral and; 
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ancient books-«those precious records of the thought 
and life of noble ancestors— *bring these together, And 
then they would succeed in arriving at a correct idea of 
what India was, and what India might yet be. (Ap- 
plause.) He referred to what these earlier writing* 
revealed in respect to the formerly elevated condition 
of female society, the doctrine of the Divine unity, end 
the feeling of brotherhood as opposed to caste, as facts 
which conclusively proved that, however imperfect, 
impure, and sinful Indian life might be to-day, it was 
better and purer far in limes gone by. It had been the 
endeavour of the Brahmo Somaj, with which he was 
connected, ever since it was organized, to bring toge* 
tber and put into one definite shape the collected truths 
of the Hindu* bhoks ; and whatever was good in these 
-^whatever was good in Hindu life-^they tried to vindi- 
cate and establish on a firm, indestructible, national 
basii, on which to uprear an entirely national civilixa- 
tion. (Applause.) At the same time they were not 
slow to recognise and accept all that was good in the* 
West. Our Shakespeare was their Shakespeare (ap- 
plause) ; they^vere admirers also of that great reformer 
John Knox (loud applause), and those who had fought 
valiantly and nobly on British soil for truth and human 
welfare had in India their thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of admirers. In respect to the progress of pits® 
Theism in India, they had at present sixty places where 
earnest-minded natives assembled week after week in 
order to worship the Living God of* the Universe, and 
!n tbe course of forty years they had «ot only succeed* 
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ed to establishing these branches in different parts of 
the country, but also in establishing purer homes, where 
God was not only worshipped but served in daily social 
life. The movement had likewise for its object the 
abolition of polygamy and premature marriages, ttye 
promotion of the re-marriage of widows, the introduce 
lion of better ideas about marriage, its duties, and its 
responsibilities, the spread of education not only among 
the higher and middle classes of Indian society, but 
among the poorest and lowest population, among the 
masses of the people in India, (Applause.) They had 
to break down those barriers which separated brother 
from brother and sister from sister, and bring into one 
fellowship the dismembered and pulverised atoms* of 
Hindi} society, to blend into one harmonious whole the 
scattered energies and sentiments of Hindu nationality. 
These were the great objects they proposed to them- 
selves. Over and above the direct object they had in 
view, the extinction of idolatry and superstition, and the 
establishment of a purer faith and a purer worship. The 
Pfahm6$omaj ^us not merely a body of religious, 
but also of social and moral reformers. Alluding to 
' the encouragement and sympathy received from thief 
country, be remarked that whatever their respective 
theological views might be, India would receive, and 
gras bound to receive, everything that was truly grand, 
ennobling, and purifying in our religion, and in our 
|Ocial domestic life ; but whatever was had, wicked, 
gud iniquitous, India would reject. Tim vice of intern- 
pofaacp they would protest against. The »peopl$ of 
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India were sober, and the British nation bad no right 
to force upon, them what was bad (loud applause), nor 
had they any right to encourage directly or indirectly 
what was bad; neither by legislative enactment nor 
personal influence should they offer the slightest encou- 
ragement to intemperance. (Hear, hear,) He was glad 
to understand that in Scotland there were many earnest 
men united togerher in the holy cause of temperance. 
(Hear, bear, and applause.) He rejoiced to learn that 
this temperance movement was spreading, and he hoped 
its influence would extend to India. There was yet 
hope. The evil had not gone too far. They might yet, 
by blessed interposition, save thousands in India from 
entering upon that path of recklessness into which so 
many had gone forth wildly in this country. God called 
upon them every moment to understand their respon- 
sibilities as the rulers of India. (Applause.) They did 
not go there sunply to make money, to gratify tbe 
cravings of ambition and avarice. They went out, 
every one of them, as missionaries ; their mission was 
to do goo^ to the country ; and he hoped, therefore* 
that the influence of all Christian residents in India 
would be to purify its individual, social, and domestic 
life. The eloquent speaker concluded with some remarks 
on the union of the West and the East in accepting 
truth which must harmonize mankind* from whatever 
quarter of the world it came. He resumed bis seat amid 
prolonged applause. 

Votes of thanks were afterwards accorded to She 
speakers. 
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The preceding addresses at Edinburgh and Glasgow 
were given during a short tour in Scotland. Mr, Sen 
returned through Leeds, where great disappointment 
had been felt at his inability to visit the city in July. 
Here, on Saturday afternoon, August 27, a meeting, 
called by invitation, was held in the Civic Court of the 
Town Hall, for the purpose of giving him a cordial and 
hearty welcome to Leeds. The gathering was of a 
numerous and influential character, and included mem- 
bers of various religious denominations, and many 
ladies. Mr. Darnton Lupton occupied the chair. The 
ministers and gentlemen present included the Rev. J. 
E Carpenter, the Rev. H. Temple, the Rev. Win, 
Thomas, the Rev. H. Tarrant, the Rev. A. H. Byles, 
the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, the Rev. Mr. Elliot, Mr. 
Carter, M. P., Mr. Geo. Thompson,, Mr. Joseph Lupton, 
Mr. A. Lupton, Mr. F. Lupton, Mr. Geo. Buckton, Mr. 
Aid. Oxley, Mr. Aid. Barran, Mr. F, Carbutt, Mr. W. 
H. Conyers, ML Thos. Wilson, Mr. R. W. Hamilton, 
Mr. E. Atkinson, Councillor Whiting, Councillor Gaunt, 
Councillor Woodcock, Mr, Rinder, Mr. E. Butler, Mr. 
D. Lupton, jun., Mr E. R. Ford, Mr. John Holmes, 
Mr. J, H. Tfarop, Mr. W. H. Holroyd, &c. The 

XIV. 
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Chairman having briefly introduced Mr, Sen to the 
meeting i— 

Mr, Councillor Whiting, on behalf of the friends of 
temperance in Leeds, presented an address of Welcome 
and sympathy, in reply to which Mr* Sen made a short 
speech on the evils of intemperance in India* 

Mr, George Thompson next addressed the meeting, 
He expressed the pleasure it gave him to meet Mr, Sen, 
and described the condition in which he found India 
when he went to reside in that country in 1843, Having 
spoken eloquently of the extraordinary improvement 
which he found, on a subsequent visit, had "taken place 
during the period of his absence, he dwelt upon the 
claim India had upon Englishmen. He could testify 
that there were' many amongst the British people who 
desired not only to know something of India, but to do 
something for it, and this had had its effect in bringing 
about the form of government under which the people 
of India now lived. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Thompson 
concluded by speaking of Mr. Sen as an enlightened 
and patriotic Hindu who was trying to redeem his race 
from scorn/ stigma, and degradation, And appealed to 
Englishmen to strengthen his hands so as to enable 
him to accomplish the wishes of his heart. (Applause.) 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Thompson-*- 
“What are the principal agencies now at work tending 
to the educational, moral, and social improvement of 
the Hindu community ?” — Mr. Sen gave an account of 
the present condition of India, similar to those which 
he had previously given elsewhere. In the course of 
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hra speech he spoke o( the society for sending out 
Zenana teachers as a very Useful institution which 
ought to be kept up, but at the same time he referred 
to the efforts made by sbtne teachers to Christianise 
Hindu ladies, and said that while it was certainly the 
duty of Christian men and women to give Christian 
education, it was his ditty to ask them to believe that 
In otder to promote the work of education Among all 
Classes in India it was absolutely necessary to make it 
UnseCtariAn. (Hear, hear.) 

Hr. Carter, H. P., briefly moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sen for his eloquent, forcible, and 
instructive speech. 

Mr. Aldernian Oxley seconded the proposition, ^nd 
it was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr Sen having acknowledged the vote, similar com- 
pliments were paid to Mr. Thompson and the Chairman, 
and after their replies the proceedings terminated. 


THE LIVING GOD IN ENGLAND AND INDIA, 
<A sermon preached at Mill-hill Chapel, Leeds ) 

Sunday, August 28, 1870. 

HYMNS. 

No 62 L M. 

O Thou, to whom, in ancient tune, 

The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung, 

Whom kings adored in song sublime. 

And prophets praised with glowing tongue ! 

Not now on Zion’s height alone 
The favoured woi shipper may dwell. 

Nor where, at sultry noon, tfty Son 
Sat weary by the patriarch’s well, 

Frpm eveiy place below the shies, 

The grateful song, the fervent prayer, 

The incense of the heart, may rise 
Tq, heaven, aud find acceptance there. 

To thee shall age, with snowy hair, 

And strength and beauty, bend the knee, 

And childhood lisp, with reverent air. 

Its prajses and its prayers to thee. 

O Thou, to whom, in ancient time, 

The lyre of prophet bards was strung t 
To thee, at last, in every clime 
* Shall temples rise, and praise be song. 
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The Lord will come, and not be slow ; 

His footsteps cannot err . 

Before him Righteousness shall go, 

His royal harbinger. 

Truth from the earth, like to a flower, 

Shall bud and blossom then ; 

And Justice, from her heavenly bower, 

Look down on mortal men. 

Rise, Lord I judge thou the earth in might ; 

This longing earth redress ; 

For thou art he who shall by right 
The nations all possess. 

The nations all, whom thou hast made. 

Shall come, and all shall frame * • 

To bow them low before thee, Lord, 

And glorify thy name. 

For great thou art, and wonders great 
By thy strong hand are done * 

Thou, in thy everlasting seat, 

Remainest God alone. 

no. 651. p . m. 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee ! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ; 

Still all my song shall be, — 

Nearer, my God, to thee* 

Nearer to thee* 
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Though, like the wanderer,* 
The sud gone down 
Darkness he wear me. 

My rest a atone ; 

Yet in my dreams Td be 
Nearer, my God, to thee,. 
Nearer to thee. 

There let the way appear, 
Steps unto heaven ; 

An that thorn sendest me. 

In mercy given ; 

Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to fhee^ 
Nearer to thee. 

Then with my waking thoughts* 
# Bright with Thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I 'll raise ; 

So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 

Or if on joyful wing, 

Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot. 
Upward I fly ; 

Still all my song shall be, — 
Nearer, my God, to thee* 
Nearer to tbee. 
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“And they shall come from the East, And from the West, 
and from the North, and from the South, and shall sit down 
ha the Kingdom of God.” — Luke xiii, *9. 

I r you desire to see the living God carrying on the 
work of national redemption in a living manner, you 
should go to India. You will see there a spectacle 
which in simple beauty and grandeur has, I believe, no 
parallel in any other part of the world at the present 
moment. In these days of materialism, mammon wor- 
ship and little faith, of second-hand revelatfon, and 
formal devotion, it is certainly refreshing, and likewise 
profitable, to see the direct action of God's Spirit on 
the heart of the individual and the nation. For you see 
in India, not a small sect trying to work out their oyn 
salvation according to books and doctrines,* or accord- 
ing to the teachings of metaphysicians. You see in the 
Brahmo Somaj, or the Reformed National Church of 
India, nothing but a vast and wonderful spiritual force 
and power, striving to break through the fetters of 
superstition, idolatry, demoralising social customs, and 
(he accumulated evils of ages. You see there a power 
raised by God himself for the purpose of bringing light 
and salvation into a nation that possessed at one time 
a noble civilisation, but is at the present moment sunk 
in the mire of idolatry and ignorance. You see there 
nothing but God's Providence, not merely general but 
special Providence, acting in a special manner for the 
salvation of that great country. You see how, forty 
years ago, when the light of Western knowledge first 
shone froth in India, a small number of earnest-minded 
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Kien gathered together in the metropolis of that Country 
for the purpose of severing their bonds through God. 
You see there a smalt band of not mote than fifty* 
Their object was to worship God in spirit and in truth 
—to worship not gods and goddesses, made of day and 
stone— to worship not the dead things of this &orld* 
not men or books* but the living God* infinite in holi- 
ness and power, mercy and wisdom, the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe. Rut they were in the beginning a 
body of Vedantists* They based their teaching upon 
the national books of the Hindoos ; they accepted 
those books as the Word of God, and tried to throw 
away all the later superstition and idolatry of their 
countrymen, and ding to the purer faith as it was re- 
vealed in the. earlier Scriptures of the nation. They 
were simply Revivalists ; they wanted to restore 
Hindooism to its primitive purity. They saw that the 
stream of pure religion, which was pure and sweet when 
it first came from God through original inspiration and 
revelation to the early Aryans in India, was defiled and 
contaminated as it passed through many, many centu» 
ries of ignorance, jmtil it assumed the horned forms of 
idolatry and superstition. They believed that at the 
source it was good, and if they were anxious to 
diink the waters of salvation, they must go to the 
source. 

For twenty years the movement was carried on m 
that spirit, based all the time upon the national Scrip- 
tures of the Hindoos. The same God that lifted this 
noblp baud *of Hindoos out of the darkness of 
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superstition gad idolatry' — the tame God, I say, subse- 
quently led them farther onward and heavenward, until 
they gate up completely and thoroughly the doctrine 
of the inspiration of the Vedas. They then took a 
broader and more unexceptionable basis; they went 
into tbeir own hearts in order to bear the voice of God, 
and they went forth throughout the amplitudes of 
nature in order to study in silence the direct revelation 
of God’s Spirit. Thus the Hindoo Pantheists became 
Hindoo Theists. They embraced pure monotheism, 
such as. was not confined to the Hindoo books, to the 
Scriptures of their countrymen, but was to be found in 
human nature, was to be found in all the races and tribes 
and nations in the world. 

Standing upon this vast and comprehensive plat- 
form of universal religion, this noble band of Theists 
steadily increased in number and in strength, in faith 
and in spiritual resources of all kinds. Branches were 
established in different parts of that vast peninsula. 
The rising generation of Hindoos felt that it was im- 
possible to obtain the comfort and happiness of true 
salvation without praying in spirit and in truth 
unto the living God, and so a large number of sac- 
red temples were founded, where men and women 
by hundreds assembled in order to adore and glorify 
tbeir common Father. But the work did not stop 
there. It was found that the work of religious re- 
formation, in order to be true and radical, must 
teach the depth of the heart and the whole extent 
of life in all its varied details. It was'founji that pot 
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themselves to these penalties and privations, simply for 
the salce at bearing 'witness unto the truth. 

And yet they hare found consolation in the lord, 
for the tree is known by its fruit. We know that we 
have seen something of the Lord, because we bare 
found both comfort and peace in Him. Every day that 
we have prayed unto Him with earnestness of spirit 
and humility and reverence, He has beard us and 
granted our prayers. He has told us repeatedly, and 
in a variety of ways has He taught us, that He liveth 
with us, that we are the temple of the Lord, and that 
He has consented to dwell in our hearts, impure and 
sinful though we are. 

And how have we felt His presence ? How have 
we made ohrselves sure that the Lord dwelleth within 
us ? Simply by prayer. He has answered our prayers. 
We have not addressed our prayers to the winds of 
heaven, to chaos and confusion, to empty space ; nor 
have we addressed them to men, but to the living God, 
and streams of divine grace came into pur hearts, 
refreshed and fertilised the soul, and produced abun- 
dance of spiritual harvest. But He has made us stronger 
day by day, and He has enabled us by this time to 
overcome a considerable amount of opposition, and 
men and women are trying to throw away the fetters of 
idolatry, and our number is increasing. Wp have 
already succeeded in sending out a doyen missionaries 
into different parts of the country — men who rely not 
upon the pecuniary assistance of their friends, men 
who do npt carry on worldly avocations, but (pep yrtjo 
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have devoted themselves entirely to the work of propa- 
gating the saving troths of Theism, And bringing the 
light of saving religion to the benighted minds of their 
felk>w-countrymea and countrywomen. They are going 
forth under the guidance of God. I know they have « 
mission attended with great difficulties ; I kpow that 
they have suffered privations of the most painful charac- 
ter. And yet the Lord has comforted them. They are 
going forth, not in their own strength, but in the 
strength of the Lord. • 

All these circumstances combine to prove to us that 
God is with us, and if you wish to see what the living 
God is doing in the midst of a great nation, you ought 
to see and study this movement in all its bearings. We 
have no earthly support ; we have no temporal resour- 
ces to depend upon. Prayer is our strength ; prayer is 
the agency to which we look up for our salvation. If 
we want knowledge, to whom do we go ? Not to this 
book, not to that book, but to the Lord in the temple 
of the heart. We are kneeling at His feet. Humbly 
do we cast up our eyes in order to watcb with anxious 
hearts for the revelation that He alone can give. And 
have we been disappointed ? No ; I assure you that 
we have never been disappointed. If we did not pray 
well He would not bear us, for prayer, unless it be sin- 
cere and earnest, is never heard. It is heard whenever 
it is sincere, As sinners we have * approached Him, 
conscious of our sins and wickedness. Heavy laden 
with iniquity, before His gates have we often stood 
waiting for His revelation, waiting for the assistance 

XT. * 
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that cometfa to the redeemed in the Lord ; and at last, 
after many moments, perhaps many hours, perhaps 
many days of anxious watchfulness, the Lord spoke, and 
when the Lord spoke the sinner felt that his sin* were 
gone, that there was no longer anything like heaviness 
of heart, that he could rest in the Lord's strength at the 
Lord’s feet. And he glorified the Lord, and he went 
forth into the light, in order to bring that light which 
was vouchsafed unto him, unto his benighted brethren 
and sisters. 

We attach the greatest possible importance to prayer. 
Eyerything must depend upon that. There is no 
teacher amongst us, no priest amongst us, no books 
amongst us, no rites, no ceremonies. In every case we 
have to go* up to the Lord directly and immediately ; 
there is nothing that steps m between us and our 
Father. Like little children, yet as full of sm and 
wickedness, we come unto the Lord, for we know that 
He is our Father, and of no other knowledge do we 
boast It is only as author of our salvation that the 
Lord is our Father. We have prayed unto Him, gone 
into the depth of 61 e heart where human eyes, human 
ears cannot be— and in the ;ilent quiet of the heart, in 
mute speechless prayer, have we spoken unto Him, 
and the Lord has heard us. Aye, He is near and sweet 
unto us. He is sweeter than all prophets, sweeter than 
Christ, sweeter than the Bible that yon so rely upon, 
^weeter than the things on earth. The Father is greater 
than the greatest, and sweeter than the sweetest ; He 
dearer than the dearest. Qh, pu know nqt hqiy 
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thankful are we to Him that He has placed us id this 
salvation ; that He, has brought us out of the Egypt of 
idolatry* and is leading us to that Holy Land where 
there is everlasting and abiding gladness. We are 
marching to that land. Brethren* you may not attach 
so much importance to the movement in India. Vou 
may think that in another way you can reach the Lord j 
but allow me to assure you that it is all the same way— 
the way of love, the way Of faith, of heartfelt prayerful 
watchfulness and absolute resignation unto the Lord. 
Tell me is there anything more noble than Ood’s direct 
action on the heart, and is there anything that is dearer 
to you— that can be dearer to you— than the loving face 
of a most merciful father ? To behold His face in jqy, 
to study Him, to look uuto Him, to pray. Onto Him — 
that is salvation. For above this world, this chequered 
world of joys and sorrows ; above its rites and ceremo- 
nies ; above all that man esteems as religion and cere- 
monial, there is a higher world, the world of spirit ; and 
there we see not the distinctions between Asiatics and 
Europeans, between Indians and Englishmen, between 
Hindoos and Christians I There it is one spirit that 
pervades all God’s children in that world of spirit. 
Realise it, brethren, realise it even npw. All that world 
of spirit, of souls, speaks one language— the language 
of the heart, of which the Bible is but a translation, 
and the Hindoo Scriptures are but a translation. They 
speak the rude, yet tbe simple vernacular of tbe heart’s 
language ; they all speak the same language unto God 
**the language of love, the language of child-like 
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Simplicity— and God blesses them all. No creed, no 
dogma, no sect, no denomination ; — ail constitute one 
harmonious brotherhood. Brethren and sisters, mem- 
bers of one united family, they rejoice together in the 
Lord. 

To that kingdom must we all hasten. Let us cast 
away superstition and sectarianism, and try to enter 
that spiritual world, that kingdom of heaven, where— 
and where alone — we shall find peace, happiness, and 
rest. Christ Jesus calls us unto that kingdom. Every 
moment comes that voice. Through eighteen centuries 
that voice comes down the stream, sometimes in em- 
phatic and stirring tones, and yet the voice is lost upon 
thp consciences and hearts of the men of the present 
day. Yet He speaks. He speaks to our hearts, and 
to the hearts of nations and races, — “How long, how 
long shall ye stand out ?” We shall not bear that voice 
in the dry theology of modern times. Tell me where 
is salvation ? In dogmas shall we endeavour to find 
the life everlasting ? It is not there. Life is not in the 
midst. of death. Books and doctrines, creeds and 
priests, cannot give you salvation. They may lead you, 
but their, voice is feeble. They are erring men. If you 
want infallible truth — if you wish to see God as He is 
—enter the temple of the heart, be speechless, let your 
lips be dumb. There you will find truth and peace. 
There is no chaos in God’s world. Let every man 
enter the sacred temple of the heart, and see there tbe 
light shining in resplendent majesty — in die midst of 
the heart, full of holiness, peace and, love. For tbe 
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rich and the poor, for the Brahmin and the Sudnt, foe 
the European and the Asiatic, His grace is for us all. 
Why then, proudly and arrogantly, should you try to 
monopolise God’s blessing ? Are there not thousands 
in different parts of the world who are trying to go to 
God’s kingdom, and are as much under the influence 
of His Spirit as you are ? “From the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south,” shall nations 
come and sit down in the kingdom of God. The East 
has heard His voice ; let the West bestir itself ; let the 
North and the South stir themselves up. Let there be 
honourable and holy activity in the hearts of all God's 
children. Let there be a stern determination not to 
drink death from the dry waters of theology, but to 
drink life at the feet of God. Is God dead ? Has He 
gone away into the highest heavens, leaving behind 
thousands of children to take care of themselves ? Has 
He left us in the wilderness ? Are we orphans ? Is 
this world a vast orphanage, where we are lost to God 
—lost to Father and Mother — where we see nothing but 
’ helplessness and despair ? No 1 Brighten up your 
hearts. Let the sad looks of our brothers and sisters 
be converted into joyousness and gladness, for the 
Father still livetb. Yes, every moment He is with us, 
and shall we not love such a Father with all our hearts, 
and our minds, and our souls, and our strength ? Shall 
we not give up our entire life to Him ? Do so, my 
beloved brethren. We see Him daily ; yet do we think 
it a great glory to see the Lord. We pray unto Him, 
not for this thing, not for that thing, but for His light, 
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■poke and thought, and felt tad acted in the words and 
in the associations which an Asiatic can thoroughly 
understand ; as He and the Apostles, and the great 
early teachers, for a great length of time spoke through 
Asiatic language and traditions and associations, and 
as after all that the stream came to the West, may we 
not hope that through that stream those two grand 
nations— the representatives of the East and the West, 
England and India — may be brought together to the 
feet of the Lord ? May we not feel that as the spirit of 
Asiatic Christianity has been exhibited in the West, 
that spirit will one day find lodgment and eternal habi- 
tation in the hearts of the sons and daughters of India ; 
tbit as that spirit was not confined to Asia, though it 
first manifested itself on that continent, as that spirit is 
universal and all-embracing, and as it has already adapt- 
ed itself to Western countries,— it may also one day be 
received and thankfully accepted by the nations of the 
East ? So, through that spirit of love to God and love 
to man, one Say shall all nations mingle together, in 
order to offer with one heart and, if possible, in onfc 
language, their thanksgivings and prayers unto tbeir 
common Father. Create not sects in the name of Christ, 
but destroy them in His name. In Hie name promote 
peace on earth and goodwill to men. In Hi« name 
establish brotherhood throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and fulfil the great prophecy, that 
“from the east and from the west, and front the north 
and from the south shall the nations come and fit in the 
kingdom ,of heaven.” 
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If you wish to preserve Christianity for yourselves* 
and pulverise or break up into ten thousand atoms, 
forming each a grand sect, then you add to the limita- 
tions and barriers which already exist in the world. Pull 
down all barriers — deface for ever and for ever ail tfaose 
lines which stretch between man and man and woman 
and woman ; and let us all extend unto each other the 
right band of spiritual fellowship. Let the east kiss the 
west. Let brothers and sisters* from one end of the 
world, speak in all brotherly love, all affection* and all 
sweetness, to their brothers and sisters in the other 
extremity of the world. Then we shall succeed in rear- 
ing up one vast cathedral in this world, where men of 
all nations and races shall glorify the Supreme Ruler, of 
the- universe. This is not imagination.. If it is I shall 
be obliged to give up my religion. My heart will no 
longer believe in the voice and assurances of the Lord. 
If this is to be disproved, what do we live for ? Do we 
live that war shall consume Europe and Asia, and the 
whole world, * in time to come, and that there shall bo 
‘nothing but Carnage and bloodshed and ruin from one 
end of thw |«ia d to the other ? Are we to be told that 
in^ the nam#w religion it is impossible to bring together 
all mankind, that they may become one brotherhood— 
that religion can only create sects, and do nothing else ? 
Have we come to that? Have Ve studied history for 
that purpose; and the tendencies of thought and mo- 
dem civilization— do they all converge to that ? Alas, 
then, for civilization !— alas, if that be so, for the 
interests Of mankind I Is that the 'teaching of the 
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•poke end thought, end felt end acted in the words sad 
in the associations which an Asiatic can thoroughly 
understand ; as He and the Apostles, and the great 
early teachers, for a great length of time spoke through 
Asiatic language and traditions and associations, and 
as after all that the stream came to the West, may we 
not hope that through that stream those two grand 
nations — the representatives of the East and the West, 
England and India— may be brought together to the 
feet of the Lord ? May we not feel that as the spirit of 
Asiatic Christianity has been exhibited in the West, 
that spirit will one day find lodgment and eternal habi- 
tation in the hearts of the sons and daughters of India ; 
that as that spirit was not confined to Asia, though it 
first manifested itself on that continent, as that spirit is 
universal and all-embracing, and as it has already adapt- 
ed itself to Western countries,— -it may also one day be 
received and thankfully accepted by the nations of the 
East ? So, through that spirit of love to God and love 
to man, one Say shall all nations mingle together, in 
order to offer with one heart and, if possible, in onfc 
language, their thanksgivings and prayers unto their 
common Father. Create not sects in the name of Christ, 
but destroy them in His name In His name promote 
peace on earth and goodwill to men. In His name 
establish brotherhood throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and fulfil the great prophecy, that 
“from the east and from the west, and from the north 
and from the south shall the nations come and sit in the 
kingdom .of heaven.” 
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If you with to preserve Christianity for yourselves* 
and pulverise or break up into ten thousand atoms* 
forming each a grand sect, then you add to the limita- 
tions and barriers which already exist in the world. Pull 
down ell barriers — deface for ever and for ever all those 
lines which stretch between man and man and womau 
and woman ; and let us all extend unto each other the 
right band of Spiritual fellowship. Let the east kiss the 
west. Let brothers and sisters* from one end of the 
world, speak in all brotherly love, all affection* and all 
sweetness, to their brothers and sisters in the other 
extremity of the world. Then we shall succeed in rear- 
ing up one vast Cathedral in this world, where men of 
all nations and races shall glorify the Supreme Ruler, of 
the universe. This is not imagination.. If it is I shall 
be obliged to give up my religion. My heart will no 
longer believe in the voice and assurances of the Lord. 
If this is to be disproved, what do we live for ? Do we 
live that war shall consume Europe and Asia, and the 
whole world* *?in time to come, and that there shall be 
'nothing but carpage and bloodshed and ruin from one 
end of th fray dd to the other ? Are we to be told that 
in the nara^Wreligion it is impossible to bring together 
all mankind, that they may become one brotherhood — 
that religion can only create sects, and do nothing else? 
Have we come to that ? Have we studied history for 
that purpose; and the tendencies of thought and mo- 
dern civilization— -do they all converge to that ? Alas, 
then, for civilisation 1— alas, if that be so, for the 
interests of mankind 1 Is that the 'teaching of the 
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Bible? Are these the doctrines that Christians bays 
been believing all this time? Do we not hopefully 
look forward to something better and holier ? Is there 
nothing to encourage us ? Is there no living religion 
to "stimulate our activity — to galvanise our spiritual 
energies into life ? Will all the pulpits speak, and will 
their utterances fall flat upon the world ? Is it dead 
religion in India, and dead religion in England, that 
we come to hear ? It is life we want. Nations have' 
been dead for many centuries, In spite of Hiodooism 
—and, allow me to add, in spite of Christianity — there 
are still many evils which frighten us, which discourage 
us. Therefore, I say, take courage. Surely Cod can 
speak to you ; and He will speak to you "as never man 
spake,” and as pever man will speak. One Word— -one 
sweet word — from our Father will go down in our 
hearts as a blessed stream of sanctification and salva- 
tion ; and what we could not do in a hundred years, 
will be done in a moment through faith. Q,m grain of 
mustard seed— *if we have but that faith^pn^that small 
measure of faith — we may say unto lUfe mountains, - 
remove, and they will remove. Let p* have living 
faith in the living God, and we may faceall obstacles 
mid opposition. Let us seek not the cold life of 
•dreamy metaphysicians and theologians, but accept the 
fervour of manliness, earnestness, devotional enthu- 
siasm. God will make us - heroes, — God will give us 
comfort, strength, and peace, — purity and gladness shall 
we receive from the Lord. Honour books, — honour 
prophets, — honour all your great men. Reformer* 
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who, lik« Luther and Knox, revolutionise countries and 
nations, -—honour them. But above all, honour Him, 
do not stop half way, but go deeper and deeper^itjto 
the heart, and I assure you there is a universe in ^the 
midst of the heart. Genial affection, warm sympathies, 
heavenly light, God’s utterances, God’s temple, Gqd’s 
altar,-— where are they ? Not lo ! here, lo ! there ; tyit 
within. “The kingdom of heaven is within you.’’ 
Close your eyes if you wish to see God. Close your 
eyes if you want salvation. Then let us fall at*the fast 
of our heavenly Father, and believe in the promise sffia 
has made unto us, — promises emphatic and stngpjg, 
which shall be fulfilled to the letter. He has told you, 
“Ask and it shall be given." Do not then offer a single 
prayer with wavering or diffident hearts, hue whatsoever 
prayer ye bring before God, bring it with confidence, 
full of trust and faith in God. When he has said he 
will bless us, he will do so. Though mighty potentates 
throw obstacles in our way — though nations war with 
each other, and destroy commerce and extending trade, 
•-though men unite to carry out their wicked intern 
tions, and paralyze our spiritual energies, — though the 
whole wbrld should combine to put spiritual darkness 
over the face of the universe, --yet, if the Lord is with 
pa, England $b*U he regenerated, and India too, and 
all countries and nations. Then rejoice, for the Lord 
has spoken. We have received the Bible in the heart. 
The gospel of salvation has been preached. Men and 
women, old men and children, the rich and the poor, 
fhe learned «ptd the uneducated^ in all c<u;qtrieff of fb| 
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world, cry, "Arise, vindicate God's mercy, — hi* sweet- 
loving-kindness, that will shower forth genial streams of 
salvation upon-all the nations of the earth." 
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(Preached at Unity Church, Upper Street, Islington.] 


' Sunday morning, 4th September , z8jo, 

HYMN 51. PRAYKR BOOK. 

Ancient of ages ! humbly bent before thee, * 
Songs of glad homage, Lord, to thee we bring : 
Touched by thy Spirit, oh ! teach us to adore thee, 
Sale God and Father, everlasting King 1 
Let thy light attend us ; 

Let thy grace befriend us ; 

Eternal, unrivalled, all directing King < 

Send forth thy mandate, gather in the nations, 
Through the wide universe thy name be known, 
Millions of voices shall join in adorations — 

Join to adore thee, Undivided One !,» 

Every soul invited, 

Every voice united — 

United to praise thee, Undivided One t 


HYMN 254 - MARTINEAU’S COLLECTION 

Come, kingdom of our God, 

Sweet reign of light and love ! 

Shed peace, and hope, and joy abroad, 
And wisdom from above, 
am. 


* 
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Over our spirits first 
Extend thy healing teign ; 

There raise and quench the sacred thirst* 
That never pains again. 

Come, kingdom of our God, 

And make the broad earth thine, 

Stretch o’er her land and isles the rod 
That flowers with grace divine* 

Soon may all tribes be blest 
With fruit from life’s glad tree ; 

And in its shade like brothers rest, 

Sons of one family. 

Com*, kingdom of our God 1 
1 And raise thy glorious throne 

In worlds by the undying trod, 

Where God shall bless his own. 


On Sunday morning a farewell discourse Was de« 
livered by Mr. Sen at Unity Church, Islington* The 
church was crowded in every part by a deeply inter- 
ested congregation. Taking for his text Psalip xci. 2, 
“I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my 
fortress : my God ; in Him will J trust,” Mr* Sen spoke # 
as follows : — 

Who can deny that the spirit of the l*ord is watch- 
ing in the midst of us ? As in the history of the pfclt* 
so in the religious tendencies of the present day* we see 
the workings of his merciful hand. He has not deserts 
ed ps ; He lias not left us to cry in the mi$st 
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wilderness, but He is with us ; He is guiding men and 
women, and nations and races into the kingdom of 
Heaven* AU the interesting movements of the present 
day-'-the signs of the times— unmistakably tell us and 
convince us that the kingdom of Heaven is coming— 
that there is hope for us a)l— that our destinies are in 
the hands and under the guidance of Him who is in- 
finite in loving kindness* One of the most important 
and interesting movements of the present day is cer- 
tainly that which you, my brethren, are carrying on ; 
your mission is to vindicate and uphold the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity. “The Lord our God is one,” so says 
the Ancient Jew ; “There is no God but he,” so says 
the Mohammedan ; f< One only, without a second, ”.$o 
says the Hindu sage : thus we see that the Idea of the 
Unity of God ties at the bottom of all the grand reli- 
gipns that prevail in the world ; that in the religious 
beliefs and pursuits, and also the theological doctrines 
of the leading schools of the world there is this centra! 
idea of Divine Unity* “The firmament declares the 
glory of God/' and day after day, night after night, year 
after year, the whole univeise glorifies the Supreme 
Creator* Whether we look up the heavens, or whe- 
ther we look round to the various objects lying scattered 
in the amplitudes of nature, every object tells us that 
the Creator of the Universe is One ; all historic life, all 
creation tells us that He who guides the Universe and 
the destinies of nations is One and Infinite* His mer- 
ciful designs for the salvation of the world may be read 
in every chapter, in every page of the wdrld’s. history ; 
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wherever we turn our eyes and 'attention we are remind* 
ed of the oneness of Him , tour 

God ; He is not only the one Creator, but the one 
Father, Friend, and Saviour of US all, *The acknow- 
ledgment of Divine Unity is not merely the recognition 
of one hand in the creation of the universe, the admi- 
nistration of its affairs — but it means something wore. 
As sinner* we fall at the feet of the same God who 
feeds us and attends to our bodily wants every day ; 
to Him who nourishes our bodily life we have recourse 
for spiritual sustenance, spiritual health and strength ; 
He who feeds the body feeds the souls pf individuals 
and nations. There is no satoation except in the one true 
God. Many a race, many a nation, worships false gods 
and goddesses, but their sad disappointment and their 
wretchedness constitute one united testimony to prove 
unto us the great truth that there is no salvation except 
in the redeeming love of the one merciful God. We 
pray unto Him, and unto Him alone shall we pray 
through all eternity in order to receive salvation ; at 
His gate shall we stand and praise His holy name, for 
He is not only our Saviour, but He is our Salvation. 
Salvation is not the belief in dogmas, nor thy belief in 
any one particular man ; salvation is not the accept- 
ance of any historical or logical propositKm-HmW^tioo 
means communion with the Lord. All phyiieal tde*"** 
tends to prove that we live in the Lord ; 
all powers, the central energy of all ener- 

gies is the Lord ; He is the force, the outward force 
which we see with our external eyes ; Hois the hidden. 
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tba central, the moving, the animating power of the 
universe, “in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being.” A%jlhe limbs of the body, all onr physical 
energies, stay, i*Oar strength is of the Lord, we have no 
independent strength apart from Him.” If our pbysi- 
cal life and our physical strength depend on Him, the 
soul’s strength and beauty, and health, and life depend 
upon Him too. What is salvation but spiritual life ? 
To be estranged from God is to die. Spiritual des*- 
truction is nothing more than separation from the life- 
giving communion with God ; to be with Him is to live, 
to be estranged., from Him is to die. Tell me not, then, 
that such a man is csst away for ever and doomed to 
eternal punishment simply because he has not accepted 
a particular proposition or believed in a particular 
event. If bis heart is with the Lord, if his eyes behold 
him, if he hears his living voice, and his will enters into 
abiding communion with the Lord, then he lives, and 
surely he lives, let men say what they will. To live in 
God is, indeed, to live, and let ns all not only acknow* 
ledge God as our only Creatot and Father, but as ouv 
only Saviour, through whom alone we may enter into 
everlasting communion with Him. If the soul lives ins* 
Him, God’s purity enters into it, Divine power and 
Wisdom and peace enter into it, and thus the Divinity, 
dwells in a loving manner with humanity. This is re- 
demption, this is casting' away for ever the trammels of 
wickedness and the fetters of prejudice, irireligion, and 
unbelief— this is to live for time and etesnity* 

But there is another idea involved in Uhitarianisnv' 
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A mao wbo wishes to be true to the doctrine', of Divide 
Unity mast also believe in the doctrine’ of the tThhy'Of 
God'* Church ; there cannot he many ^«§©i^tfi*te' 
cannot be many Churches. God's Church «S one, and 
Can be only one. The vast h ess of the doctrine of God *s 
Unity refuses to be fettered and coo fined within the 
narrow limits of any particular sect or denomination } 
it is vast as space, endless as infinity. God's Church 
gathers ' together the elements of goodness and truth as 
they lie broadcast in all parts of the world. The Uni- 
verse is God's sacred Cathedral. Let us all say «» 
Christ Jesus said, "Whosoever doeth the will of mjr 
Father, the same is my brother and my sister, and my 
mother.” Up not confine your heart, your affections, 
and sympathies within the limits of your 6wn Sect, but 
look with extended vision to all parts of the world ; 
embrace every man as your brother, honour every 
woman as your sister ; for if God our Father is one 
God, then evfery man is made in the image ©f his 
Maker, and everyone is His child ; of the same blood, 
has He made all the races and nations of the world, 
that we may dwell together in amity and peace, and 
brotherly love and intercourse. Then why shall -yte 
allow our hearts to be swayed and influenced by consi- 
derations of nationality, and colour, and rage ? Why 
shall we not pull down all the barriers that separate 
man from man, and bring together into one k-t4 iB. 
children of God’s household ? Then, let one family &0 
established throughout the length and breadth pf.ffee 
world* fm what is the Church but a body of 
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are *aU members ? Some have wisdom, others have 
pwctic»l M*d ^ta have love and. warm affec- 

tions » som^are heads and some are feet, some can 
work and povf, others can think and deliberate ; some 
have warm hearts, others have devout souls, hut in no 
part Of the world do we see religious life in its entirety 
and fulness, JZv&y sect represents God's truth partially j 
every nation presents only one side of the religious life ; 
every religious denomination embodies one particular 
truth of theology or ethics, and unless we gather toge- 
ther all races we cannot see, we cannot clearly under* 
stand, what living religion means. Go through the 
pages of any paiticular book ; you may accept all the 
truths that tie therein, but you do not embrace all the 
truth. In order to understand and embrace truth m 
its living form, look on all the nations of the world, and 
you will find that everywhere a certain portion of truth 
is visible, but not truth in its fulness. If we gather 
together these scattered elements we shall be able to 
•ttprear God’s Church as from truths engraven a priori 
Oh the human heart ; from all nations and all races We 
shall ’ gather the materials for realising that ideal which 
w« find hi one own souls. Do not be proud enough to 
flunk that truth is monopolised by any particular sect 
Of country ; there are miliums and tens of millions of 
ybtUt brothers and sisters around ; they have not been 
deserted by Godr-ywwv God, but their God ; there are 
ju»c*pgst those nations, too, depositories of faith, fidelity, 
and truth and conscientiousness. These is the light of 
salvation all over the world ; believe, then, that all 
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mankind are God's children, and love all mankind jtf 
your brethren. No other sect shall stand > 
will come when all other sects shall perish > the spirit 
of sectarianism shall be Vanquished by the sword of 
Love and brotherly Charity. 

There is another idea which mast be unfolded— 
Unity of Religious Life. True Unitarians.must endea- 
vour nobly and manfully to bring about harmony among 
all the feelings, and aspirations, and energies of their 
lives ; God must be the central sun, and around Him 
must all the various speculations and pursuits of our 
life necessarily and harmoniously turn ; then shall we 
realise the beauty, the. simplicity, and the grandeur of 
the solar system in our own lives. Every part of our 
life, every action, every thought, every word, will be 
drawn towards the common centre—the ruling principle 
of love to God ; He will stand in the centre of our life, 
and whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, We 
shall do it untc/ His glory — not for this man, not' for 
that book, not because man would have it so, or doc*, 
trines would have it so, but because God commands us 
to work and live in this way, God has purchased us, 
one and all Of Us, and we cannot at this time of the day 
think of offering our homage and worship to any other 
thing, or any other master. God is our sole iWtasfet, 
and He shall occupy the whole worship of our life ; His 
holy jurisdiction shall be established throughout the 
length and breadth of human life, and whatsoever Hfe 
says shall be alone ; to Him shall the heart, and the 
soul, and the will be consecrated ; they shall pot devote 
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tbemseke&to the service of Mammon. All- oar love 
•afcd o^ur aspirations, oar reverence and gratitude shall 
fieiong to Him. <Ve see there is a tendency in man to 
^ altogether too intellectual, too devotional, or too 
practical ; the unity of religious life has yet to he real- 
feed- Trtta Unitarians ought to show in their own lives 
what unity Of life means. When passions lead us vto* 
lently and irresistibly one "way, and a sense of duty pulls 
us another way , when Heaven attracts us one dai, and 
darkness and untruth, the world, and all that 13 corrupt 
and evil attracts us the next ; when Sunday is the day 
of God, aud Monday the day of evil ; when mornings 
are spent in the worship of God, and evenings 10 the 
worship of Bacchus; when thoughts are pure, ««d 
actions are unrighteous ; when the heart gives place to 
God, but the mind is wedded to untruth , when the 
outward fsyet see the glory of God in creation, but the 
SnWard eyes are blinded through infatuation and preju- 
dice, and obstinacy in the cause of untruth and eiror , 
when the hands serve God, but the soul does not know 
what the Warmth of devotion means ; when the mind 
believes m truth, but the heart is not distended with 
charity , when God the Father is worshipped as the 
Father of all nations, but the heait does not recognise 
the doctrine of human brotherhood, then we say there 
ft, Chaos* and confusion and discord m the families of 
men i there is no jieace, there is no united life. We 
jbjpst preserve and exhibit what true spiritual unity 
dfaarif 1 die central power must be God, and from Him 
we derive encouragement and strength, holiness, 
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and purity. We are too apt tp cat our litre*. ***4 
give only a fragment to God, but the Divine Master 
will not rest satisfied with anything short of the whale 
life; we must give our live* entirely .to God j 
must be harmony and purity in ail oar actioas-evef* 
hour of our lives, every minute of the hour. Every 
action we do, every thought and word must be accept 
able unto the Lord— that is -what I mean by the Unity 
of spiritual life. All the feelings and aspirations as 
willing servants stand before the Throne of God, and 
praise Him and magnify His name day after day, and 
month after month ; every place is God’s Temple, 
every word of truth is God's Holy Scripture, every man 
that speaketh truth and gives counsel of peace and 
purity is a master and a brother, who deserves to be 
respected, and esteemed, and loved. Every part of 
creation where God’s voice is heard must attract us by 
its holy attraction ; everywhere we shall feel is £ fit 
place to worship the Lord, with whom Communion is 
possible at all times of the day, in All places, and ifl» ail 
circumstances of life. In Unitarianism we discover, * 
then, these grand unities-r-the Unity of God a* the 
Creator and Saviour of us ali ; the Unity Of God’s 
Church embracing all mankind as one vast brotherhood, 
one vast sisterhood, gathering together all that is true 
and good, and -noble and holy, in the books at nation* 
and the lives of individuals j then, thirdly* is the unity 
of religious life, .which means salvation and sancilfiai' 
tibn, the whole life is placed if* a state flf eommue 
when every man is aide to say, *‘My. 
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wM is to unison with God's will," when every men can 
sky conscientiously Kind prayerfully, *T end the Father are 
( Ms/ it if «w»t my spirit warring with God’s spirit, nor 
ngy Spirit seeking Heaven apart from God, but my will 
entering into communion deep and mysterious with 
God’s will. Such Is the true service of God — higher 
than that, purer than this, nothing exists on earth : no- 
thing can attract our aspirations or draw forth out ener- 
gies so weli as this, and to this, then, let all nations look 
up — the union of our will with God’s will, **Not my 
will bdt Thy will be done,” as Christ Jesus meekly mid, 
and let us all say unto God eve-y day of opr lives, “Not 
my will hut Thine be done," then that deep communion 
between the Divine and the human, between God’s Hoty 
Spirit and man’s obedient spirit will bring unto us all 
spiritual blessings which we stand in need of- Do you 
want a knowledge of salvation ? Go to the pure chan- 
nels Of sacred communion with God ; from those chan- 
nel^ from the fountain-head of God’s wisdom shall 
come streams of regenerating truth. Art thou feeble, 
oh brother, weak, heavy laden with iniquity ? Dost 
thou say thou hast not strength enough to resist temp- 
tation, t the inclinations to falsehood and deceit ? Then 
enter the Temple of the Lord, sit at bis feet for hours 
together if need be, and then you will see the Almighty 
encompassing and surrounding the feeble form and son! 
of man, and in the strength of the Omnipotent the 
wicked sinner, reformed and purified, rising in order to 
the majesty and honour the Saviour of ah sinners, 
|S it joy tbft you stand in peed * of?. Are you 
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and purity. We are too apt to cut our lives off 1 , and 
give only a fragment to God, but the Divine Master 
will not rest satisfied with anything short of the whole 
life; we must give our lives entirely .to God; there 
must be harmony and purity in all our actions every 
hour of our lives, every minute of the hour* Every 
action we do, every thought and word must be accept- 
able unto the Lord — that is what I mean by the unity 
of spiritual life. All the feelings and aspirations as 

c 

willing servants stand before the Throne of God, and 
praise Him and magnify His name day after day, and 
month after month ; every place is God’s Temple, 
every word of truth is God’s Holy Scripture, every man 
that spenketb truth and gives counsel of peace and 
purity is a master and a brother, who deserves to be 
respected, and esteemed, and loved*' Every part of 
creation where God’s voice is heard must attract us by 
its holy attraction ; everywhere we shall feel is a fit 
place to worship the Lord, with whom communion is 
possible at all times of the day, in all places, and in - all 
circumstances of life. In Unitarianism we discover, 
then, these grand unities — the Unity of God as the 
Creator and Saviour of us all; the Unity of God’s 
Church emb-acing all mankind as one vast brotherhood, 
one vast sisterhood, gathering together all that is true 
and good, and noble and holy, in the books of nations 
and the lives of individuals ; then, thirdly, is the unity 
of religious life, which means salvation and sanctifica- 
tion, when the whole life is placed in a state of commu- 
nion with ,God* when every man is able to say, “My 
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will is in unison with God's will,” when every man can 
say conscientiously and prayerfully, 4< I and the Father are 
one," it is not my spirit warring with God's spirit, nor 
my spirit seeking Heaven apart from God, but my will 
entering into communion deep and mysterious with 
God's will. Such is the true service of God — higher 
than that, purer than this, nothing exists on earth : no- 
thing can attract our aspirations or draw forth our ener- 
gies so well as this, and to this, then, let all nations look 
up — the union of our will with God's will. “Not my 
will but Thy will be done," as Christ Jesus meekly said, 
and let us all say unto God eve v y day of our lives, “Not 
my will but Thine be done," then that deep communion 
between the Divine and the human, between God's Hoty 
Spirit and man's obedient spirit will brmg unto us all 
spiritual blessings which we stand in need of. Do you 
want a knowledge of salvation ? Go to the pure chan- 
nels of sacred communion with God ; from those chan- 
nels, from the fountain-head of God's wisdom shall 
come streams of regenerating truth. Art thou feeble, 
oh brother, weak, heavy laden with iniquity ? Dost 
thou say thou hast not strength enough to resist temp- 
tation, * the inclinations to falsehood and deceit ? Then 
enter the Temple of the Lord, sit at his feet for hours 
together if need be, and then you will see the Almighty 
encompassing and surrounding the feeble form and soul 
of man, and in the strength of the Omnipotent the 
Wicked sinner, reformed and purified, rising in Older to 
exalt the majesty and honour the Saviour of all sinners, 
|s it joy that you stand in peed of?. Are you 
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all-oppressed with cares and anxieties ? D > yon say the - 
world has promised joy, but given sorrow and heaviness 
of heart ? Where shall you go ? Go to the abode of ali 
happiness the mansions of gladness and joy, where 
there is no weeping, no heaviness of heart, no suffering , 
the Lord is full of happiness, He Himself is the abode 
of joy, He will give you that joy and happiness which 
men could never have given you. * 

These humble truths I have placed before you this- 
morning are simple truths ; you have heard them times 
beyond number ; there is nothing like originality in the 
communication I have made to you, but still these 
truths, may I say ? — receive special force and special 
interest because they come to you from one who belongs 
to a distant country and a distant nationality, and who 
has seen with his own eyes of faith everyone of these 
tiu'hs tried and confirmed by his own individual and 
personal experience. When I was in the midst of idol- 
atry and superstition, and there was none on earth to 
help me, who came to my assistance ? My heart says, 
my God. When no book brought me comfort, no 
human hands came to my rescue, the Lord of Love and 
Mercy vouchsafed unto me most invigorating and en- 
couraging help; in His strength I rose, I endeavoured 
to overcome temptations, and the Lord granted unto 
me success. In my own life I saw the fruits of His 
care, and I could not continue a sceptic. Co^ld I 
receive the assurance of God’s love, the promises which 
He distinctly and unmistakably made unto me of my 
salvation, and the salvation of miHtops of 
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Countryman and country wo n in in ludi t, in any other 
spirit thin the spirit of faith and prayerful restitutio > ? 
Could I say unto mv G >1, “I shill not hive Thee, for 
Tuou hast not heird mi ; wnen [ came unto Tnee with 
pr lyer and asked Thee to help me, Thou didst not do 
it No, this m outh shall never me languige of mfide 
ltty such as this, for I have seen m my own life that the 
If >rd his heard me, and every prayer I uttered in a 
spirit of humility and faith has been accepted # by my 
F ither and your Father, and Ian bound to tell all men 
and worn in in different pirts of the world what the Lord 
has revealed unto me. It is not books, it is not doc* 
trines, it is not men that have brought me into the path 
of silvntion ; no, but tne spirit of G >d working in nry 
heart. Oh ! what a contrast between the ifght stream- 
ing into iuy heart at the present moment and the im- 
penetrable, horrid darkness, the deep spiritual gloom, 
the death-like dreariness and des nation that existed m 
my he irt before it pleased Providence to reveal Himself 
Unto me ! I was in the land of death, if I may so say, 
in the midst of spiritual gl >om— sin, idolatry, and super- 
stition aiming at the vitals of my heart,— but now my 
L jrd has told me that He will save me, and I cannot 
but offer my deepest ansi m >st fervent praises. He is 
my only King, my only Master, my only Saviour, I can- 
not be satisfied with calling Hun King and Master only, 
I must say that '* He is my Hefuge and my Fortress ; 
my G >d ; in Him will I trust.” N >t in books, not in 
men, but in the Lord ; for the Lord has brought unto 
me comfort and peace. He is the abode of happiness, 
Xvii* 
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as I have told you. Men cannot make me happy, but 
when I fall at the feet of n\y God his rays of happiness, 
like the rays of the meridian sun, shine forth upon the 
dark chambers of my heart, and where there was dark- 
ness now I see the light — the light not of doctrines, the 
light not of men, but the light of God’s face. When I 
am heavy laden with iniquity God is serene, joyful and 
ni'-ui i r ul , his fice shines upon my heart like gentle 
moon beams, and then my soriow is gone, there is no 
long^i heaviness of heart. What I have seen m my 
ne nt I have this morning preached to you; from all 
the Unitarian pulpits that were kindly placed at my 
disoosil Sunday after Sunday during my sojourn m this 
rbimtiy I have preirhed these great truths — for greater 
truths or more precious truths have I none. Greater 
truth than this I do not possess — it is that God is Love , 
the sweetness of God’s Love conquers man’s hideous 
sinfulness and wickedness I am a great sinner, but my 
God’s mercy is greater than the multitude of my sins 
His love is more powerful than the power of evil work- 
ing in the midst of my heart, and if men and women 
<re to be saved and nations are to be regenerated, I am 
sure, and most confidently do I say it, that thev will not 
be saved by a multitude of dead doctunes, not by the 
letier that killeth, but by the simple truth that God is 
Love There is a beautiful ptssage in Hindu Scripture 
winch says, “Who can attain God, except he who says, 
‘He is’ ?” That is my Bible, my creed, my hope qf 
Heaven resteth on that. Firm as a rock is this truth, 
simple yet strong — my God if, and where m Iqdia I 
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cached unto men and in England preached unto you, 
in seasons of prosperity and adversity, in the times of 
gladness and sorrow, He has always revealed Himself 
unto me as the in dwelling Spirit, the omniscient God 
—“He is" ; without irreverence I may say He is not 
dead but livetb. God is an ocean of truth ; an ocean 
of living and saving truth lies in those two sacred and 
significant words, “God is.” If my Father is, I have 
hope of salvation ; if He is here He sees what we are 
doing and hears what we are saying ; there is his eve 
that follows us wherever we go, there is his ear whic h 
hears whatsoever we say ; his ruling spirit fills this 
church and fills our hearts; we are enlightened, we are 
quickened by the very thought of God’s sacred presence. 
Then rise, brethren, rise to vindicate the* doctrine of 
God’s unite, — rise to worship Him as your only Saviour, 
your old Master. One friend only have we in this world, 
Him shall we love, to Him shall we give our hearts — 
the Lord of Creation. One Heaven alone vvaiteth for 
us in the world to come, not mide of human hands, but 
God Hitnself, I say, is our heaven. What else do we 
need? Not riches, not fi lends, not books, when we 
have the splendour of God. As the psalmist said m 
days gone by, “One thing shall I seek” — and what is 
that ? To behold the face of the Lord. Is not that 
charming, is not that a compensation for all our woes 
and sufferings in this world? To that I look forwaid 
most hopefully, that I may dwell with my God, in my 
God, for and unto mv God, 

I have served you, my beloved brethren, *feebly and 
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humbly, with my humble and limited powers and abili- 
ties, but 1 can assure you that I came to this country 
because God wanted me. He commanded me to come 
here, and l have said here to you whnt I thought it was 
niy duty to say unto you. The Lord brought me here ; 
I know nothing else ; I know this only, that whatsoever 
I have said in the name of God, and in the spirit of 
God, that shall bear fruit. Accept my service, and 
when I say this I say I shall thankfully remember 
abroad the kindness which I have experienced during 
mj short and brief stay in this country. You, my Uni- 
tarian ftiends, have alwajs been very kind to me, and 
this I shall always remember with heartfelt gratitude. 
England is'mv home, India is my home ; wherever 1 
see brethren and sisters aiout.d me there I feel, and 
there I must say, “This is my home.” If my Father is 
here, and if my brothers and sisters are here, what else 
is needed to constitute a home ? The love of brethren 
is sweet ; my heartfelt gratitude belongs to you , from 
the depths of my heart I thank you, brethren.'— Tht 
Inquirer. 
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Friday , Stptmbtr p, 1870. 

The Ifidian Association, planned during Mr. Sen’s 
June visit to Bristol, having taken definite shape, he 
went again to Bristol in order to be present at its mau 
guration, which took place on the 9th September, 1S70, 
at a public meeting at the British Institution, Pam 
Street. 

Mr. H. Thomas expressed the regret of the meeting 
that the Mayor, who had kindly consented to preside, 
was unable to be present. He, therefore* proposed that 
Mr. W. Terrell take the chair. 

The motion having been adopted, 

The Chairman read letters from the Mayor (who had 
been compelled to go to London that morning), Mr 
Morley, M. P., Mr. K. 1 ). Hodgson, M. P., Sir Bartle 
Frere, and Mr. Commissioner Hill, all of whom express 
ed sympathy with the objects of the Association ; and 
he stated that he had also received letters from the 
High Sheriff, Dr. Budd, Rev. S. Hebditch, Dr. Goodeve, 
and the Rev. J. \V. Caldicott, He next alluded to the 
noble exertions of Miss Carpenter in the promotion of 
education in India, and said that it was partly through 
her efforts that such gentlemen as Mr. Sen had come 
to England to tell us of the wants of India and our own 
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shortcomings in respect to it. The Chairman then read 
the following remarks, which had been written by Miss 
Carpenter, and also the subjoined “objects” of the 
Indian Association : — “Great Britain and India, though 
under the same government, have not had hitherto 
much sympathy with, or knowledge of, each other. This 
has necessarily arisen from the difference of races, reli- 
gion, climate, and social customs, which has prevented 
them from comprehending the modes of thought and 
principle's of action of each other. Thus the English in 
India, and the Hindus in England, seldom become real* 
ly acquainted with each other. The English would 
gladly help the Hindus, but few know how to do so, 
except those who devote themselves to missionary effort. 
The existing- condition of India prevents the formation 
m that countiy of a h< akliy public opinion, which is in 
England the mainspring of public action — the support 
and stimulus of voluntaty effort. To extend a know- 
ledge of India in our own country, to cieate here a 
healthy public^ opinion in her fa\ our, and to stimulate 
such voluntary effort in her service as may enable the* 
inhabitants of Great Britain to assist in the enlighten- 
ment and improvement of our Hindu fellow-subjects — 
aiding them in such way as they may themselves desire, 
and working on the government principle of non-inter- 
ference with their religious and social customs, is the 
object of thts association. The members of Parliament 
for Bristol, and several of our citizens, have already sig- 
nified their desire to co-operate. Members have joined 
from various parts of Englar d, and a branch association, 
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with a ladies* committee, has been established in Edin- 
burgh. The Right Hon. Sir Bartle Erere, late Governor 
of Bombay Presidency, and now member of the Indian 
Council, has signified his full sympathy with the move* 
ment. His approbation is particularly valuable, while 
his long official residence in India, and his known sym- 
pathy with the natives, render him especially qualified 
to judge of their wants. The association may therefore 
be considered as already established, and the provincial 
committee have waited only for a fitting opportunity of 
bringing it before the public. The visit of Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen to this country has inspired mul- 
titudes in every part of the kingdom, not only with 
sympathy and admiration for himself, but also ^ith 
respect for the coungeous and dignified manner in 
which lie has acknowledged with gratitude what England 
has done for India, but told her solemnly of her duties 
to that vast country confided to her guardianship. A 
desire to help India lias thus been awakened in this 
country, which should not be allowed to subside without 
•being called into action. This Indian Association 
should be a national"" one, but the approaching depar- 
ture of our distinguished visitor renders immediate action 
necessary. Bristol will rejoice to send through him to 
India the announcement of the establishment of this 
association, as the first-fruits of his visit amongst us. 
We deem it a good a tig in y of our future success that 
he should be our first honorary member and 
native correspondent. We request that be will now 
favour us by informing us of wlfat b® desires 
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that we should now do for him and for 
India. ” 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen confidently believed 
that the society which they were inaugurating that eve* 
ning would live to carrv out successfully the objects 
which it professed to have. Since his first visit to that 
place he had been travelling about the country, and had 
seen many of their great cities and important towns. 
Kindness and sympathy he had experienced everywhere, 
and he ha'd the best reason to believe that there was 
amongst the English public a wide-spread interest in 
Indian affairs ; but it had struck him that all the excite* 
ment might subside in the course of time. Such appre- 
hensions and fears were quite natural, and he was sure 
that many oC his countrymen in India had such fears, 
He was, however, sorry the English press in India had 
tried — and perhaps successfully — to foster and encou- 
rage such apprehensions. In speaking of the reception 
which he had had in this country, some of their country- 
men in India seemed to think — and they had said so in 
the local papers* — that it Was all a nine days 1 wonder. , 
They had seemed to say that the people of England 
had deceived him with false promises, and that they 
were not at all anxious or earnest m the matter— -that all 
the speeches and addresses with which he had been 
deluged during his sojourn in this country would end in 
nothing. He confessed he was inclined to be more 
charitable to them than his countrymen in India seem- 
ed to be. He had a better opinion of the English pub- 
lic, and from what he had seen with his own eyes he 
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could dot but honestly and sincerely believe that good 
would come out of all this excitement, that it would 
nolpioveto be the agitation and excitement of the 
hour. The establishment of the Bristol Indian Asso- 
ciation belied the fears and apprehensions which many 
of his countrymen had been cherishing. That was one- 
of the most conclusive proofs that they could possibly 
have of the genuine and abiding interest of England in 
the prosperity and welfare of his country. Hemow felt 
as he never felt before, that they Were determined to do 
something practical — that they were anxious to put 
their sympathy and interest into some definite and last- 
ing form. He was glad that Bristol had taken the ini- 
tiative in the matter. Every city had shgwn kindness 
and sympathy, but it was reserved for Bristol to do 
something practical in the matter. The most important 
thing that India wanted at the present moment was 
education, which he looked upon as the grand remedy 
for ail the evils from which his country suffered at the 
•present moment. He spoke of the necessity of provid- 
ing education for the masses of the people by the estab- 
lishment of small elemental y vernacular schools all 
over the country. They could not do in India without 
English education ; but if they wished to educate the 
people, they must educate them through the vernaculars 
of the country. He also urged upon them the necessity 
of adopting measures for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in those things which would enable the poor people 
to receive the light of literature and science, and at the 
same time make them proficient in industrial 
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occupations. Referring to the education of the women 
of India, he asked that the Government should attach 
the same amount of importance to it as it did to male 
education, and that the women should receive an un- 
sectarian liberal education He was strongly of opinion 
that normal training schools — the favourite idea of Miss 
Carpenter — were just what were wanted in the country. 
He alluded to the question of the suppression of the 
liquor traffic, and said that hundieds of educated and 
intelligent young men were dying in India year after 
year as victims of inti mperance. He suggested the 
exercise of peisona) influence and the action of the 
Government with a view to the suppression of the liquor 

traffic. Another object which the association would 

« 

have in view would be the improvement of prison dis- 
cipline and the establishment of juvenile reformatories ; 
and, in concluding his speech, he advocated the promo- 
tion of good feeling between the rulers and the ruled 
and the establishment of a healthy public opinion in 
India. ' 

The Rev. J. Earle moved a resolution that the meet- 
ing rejoiced in the establishment of the association, and 
believed that if it was carried out in the spirit of the 
scheme proposed, pt would be productive of great bene- 
fit to India 

Mr. Herbert Thomas, in seconding the resolution, 
expressed a hope that Mr. Sen would live many years to 
see the good fruit of his labours. 

The lesolutipn was adopted. 

Afcei so*me criticisms had been made and replied to, 
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Mr. F. Tagart moved the next resolution, that the 
meeting especially sympathized in ^1| efforts for thp 
education of the masses of the people in India, and fof 
the education and improvement of the women of fndi^, 

Mr. Gawler seconded the resolution and it was 
carried. 

Miss Mary Carpenter moved the next resolution, that 
the meeting offered the expression of its warm sympathy 
to Babu Keshub Chuntjer Sen, in his efforts for the 
improvement of India, and tender to him its best wishes 
for the success of his labours. Miss Carpenter was truly 
thankful that Mr. Sen had come to this country, and she 
was sure he would carry back to India assurances of the 
true sympathy which he had seen evinced here : thjs 

^lone would produce a great effect in his # native land. 

• 4 

Mr. C. J. Thomas seconded the resolution, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Sen returned thanks for the resolution ; and a 
vote of thanks the Chairman terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 
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Monday , September 12 , 1870 

On Mondiy evening. September nth, 1870, the 
H mover S pure R ioms ware cro vded on the occasion 
qf a S >iree being held to bid farewell to Mi Sen, pre- 
vious to his return to India Eleven denominations of 
Christi ms were represented it the meeting The chair 
nas taken by C J Phom is, Esq , President of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign U liUnan Association , and among 
those on the plufnrni and in the hall were the Revs 
Professor Pi umpire, I)r Wool lev, Ur Cappel, I) Burns, 
M \,J Gibson, J U H Smyth (Norwich), T Smith 
(N irwich), J V Mummery, F R A S , W Hudson, J 
Mills G Stull, M \ , J Thimis, Isaac l)o\e\, George 
St Clur, W Ballantyne, Brooke Lambert, Henry R 
Dans, John Morgan, J Rligh, G H iwtrey Camburn, 
Fied Perr>, C Wmtet, Robert R Finch, Andrew 
Me iriu, G M Murphy, W Brtck, Jun,W H Cham- 
bers, Htirocks Cocks, Dr Young, W Tylei, F Rae, 
John M u ray. Rich ird C tlemm, Chnstian Hoenes^ S. 
March, Henry J Berguei, W H Dunning, I) D Jere 
my, H Ierson, J Hey word, T R Eliott (H uisletj, 
K Sliaen, R Speais, R E 15 Maclellan, M C Gas- 
coigne, J Phillips, r R 1 x, W C Coupland, J P T 
Wilmot, H Solly, W A Clarke, T. Huuter, M D 
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Conway, J. W. Coombes, T. Hunt, and Professor 
Brauend Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart, M. P. ; 
Edwin Lawrence, Esq., LL. D. ; H. S. Bicknell, Esq. ; 
James Ilopgood, Esq. ; David Martineau, Esq.; J. T. 
Preston, Esq. ; S. S. Tayler, Esq. ; W. N. Green, Esq.; 
Aid. Bourne, Esq. (Secretary of the British andForeigh 
School Society) ; George Cruikshank, Esq. ; John 
Robert Taylor, Esq. ; Richard Keating, Esq, ; J. T. 
Hart, Esq. ; W. Shaen, Esq. ; J. E. Mace, Esq. : J. 
Fretwell, Esq. ; Alfred Preston, Esq. ; George Hickson, 
Esq. j J. Troup, Esq. ; J. M Drake, E*q. ; E. Kensell, 
Esq. ; J. Hilton, Esq., &c., &c. 

The Chairman said ^ Ladies and gentlemen, — We 
are here this evening to bid good speed to Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and it gives me ve’-y great pleasure to find 
that there are present gentlemen of almost "every phase 
of Christianity in this countiy to do honour to him. 
in the August number of the Contemporary Revic?v 
there is an article on “The Brahmo Somaj and the "reli 
gious future of India,” by the Rev. W. H. Fremantle. 
He advices us as Christians not to dwell upon the points 
in which the Biahmos fall short, but upon what they 
hold as true, for they hold it with no feeble grasp. Al- 
though Mr Sen does not agree with us on all points, 
yet he is a worshipper of the common God and Father of 
us all ; and we know that his labours have been sue 
cessful to a considerable extent in his own country, and 
we hope they will be still more so, in spreadiug more 
enlightened views among his countrymen, and in send- 
ing forth disciples to the uttermost parjs of India with 
^viq. • 
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the same object. As Christians, we hope that their 
inborn s will tend towards a closer affinity with us 
Whether we approve of all theii views or not, the differ' 
ence must be immense between the idolatry prevalent 
m India, and such an 'idea of our common God and 
rather as that held by Babu Keshpb Chuncjer Sen. 
(Applause.) 

The Re\. R. Spears read the following report of Mr. 
Sen’s proceedings since his arrival in England : — It m ly 
be interesting to the present meeting and the friends of 
Air. Sen to have before them the catholicity of the 
engagements and duties of a public character in which 
he has been engaged since the welcome meeting in these 
moms. He lias visited fourteen of the chief towns of 
England and Scotland, and lectured or conducted reli 
gioijs seryices,' occupying the pulpits of Baptist, Congre- 
gational, and Unitarian chapels. He has had invitations 
born upwards of forty towns which he has not been 
ab«c to visit. He ha*> addiessed meetings promotive of 
be ic*, Temperance, Reformatories, Ragged Schools 
and Geneial Education. He lias also spoken to gatliet- 
,ngs of children at different places, and at medical, hte 
miy, and philosophical institutions. He has addressed 
the students at the Borough- Road British and Foreign 
School, and spoken at several social meetings. The 
Baboo has addiessed several meetings at the Tabernacle, 
r He East India Association Rooms, and other places, on 
the Duties of England to India, and on Zenana or 
female Education. He has also preached to large con 
gregations of t,he poor in the east of London. Mr. Sen 


: m iwtou.f.tsr'rm miih. <nu 
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has thus had an opportunity of speaking at upwards of 
seventy different public nteetings *sirice his arrival in 
England to upwards of forty thousand people ; and has 
attended a large nunlber of meetings of a less public 
Character than those now mentioned, at which he has 
also taken Some part. Mr. Sen has, in addition to the 
above meetings, hid several interviews with otir states* 
men on the subject of sorhe of the legal disabilities 
under which his co-religionists laboitr, and Has fair pros- 
pects of their early removal. • 

The Rev. Dr. Cappel (German clergyman) said, that 
the Christians of Germany felt a great interest in the 
work Which Mr. Sen was carrying on among the natives 
of India, ftitd Wished him God-speed. They knew tint 
he would meet with many difficulties, and would requfre 
an energy, and at the same time a gentleness of charac- 
ter, which were rarely found combined in one indivi- 
dual ; but from wint they had heard of Mr. Sen they 
trusted that he would act in the spirit of Luther, and be 
the reformer of his native land. 

The Rev. Professor Plumntre fully believed that the 
prayer which for centuries had gone up from the heart 
of every devout Brahmin, that the light from Heaven 
might shine upon his soul, had in the case of Mi. Sen 
been answered. It was a great thing, amid the decay 
of ancient systems, and in valley of dry bones, dead and 
cold, or animated only by a putrescent life, to see the 
stirring of a higher and'diviner breath, bringing bone 
to his bone, and reuniting them once again into an 
organized vitality, It was a ground Tor gt#at confidence 
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in the new movement carried on by Mr. Sen, that ft 
was not content to waste itself m a mystical devotion, 
or in, the proclaiming of a bare negation of polytheism! 
like the creed of Islam, but had set its face at once 
against crying social evils. In India the distortion of a 
native worship, which was originally pure, into a multi- 
tude of fantastic and prurient superstitions, had made 
men lose sight of the unity and brotherhood of man- 
kind, and stereotyped for centuries institutions and lines 
of demarcation which were originally in their nature 
but transitory and provisional ; and any protest against 
that evil going hand in hand, as it must do, to be effect- 
ive, with the proclamation of the truth of which the evil 
i tself is the practical denial, could not but be an ele- 
ment for good. Once befoie in the hisloiy of India 
there had been an energetic and mighty protest against 
this evil. Theie was nothing nobler in the history of 
mankind and in the history of religious thought than the 
legend or story of Sakyamuni, the founder of Buddhism, 
and his sacrifice of wealth, power, and princely dignity, 
in order to claim fellowship with the meanest and mos* 
outcast of mankind. In this consisted the strength of 
Buddhism ; but that which rendered it impotent to 
remedy the evtls against which it fought, and which gave 
to the solitary religious system of India the power to 
yegain its influence, was this — that Buddhism based its 
recognition of the brotherhood of mankind only on the 
common inheritance of the same misery, the same 
frailty, the same disease and death. Though it pre- 
sented to the minds of men a nobler ideal, which the 
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World failed to receive or to realize, it led them to sigh 
for even utter annihilation as a relief from that misery 
which was the common lot of all men. Buddhism 
failed because it taught men the fellowship of mi- 
sery and do not teach them the fellowship and the 
fatherhood of God, The work of the B rah mo Soma], 
however, was based upon something more than the 
common inheritance of weakness ; it recognised a divine 
light which was streaming in upon the souls of all men, 
and was based upon the truth that all may t^irn, even 
from the far country where they have wasted their sub- 
stance, and say, *T will arise and go to my Fat /nr. 1 ' 
Another element of hope was that the woik in winch 
Mr. Sen was engaged was a test of sincerity and energy 
No gieat vvai fare against gigantic evil had ever Ifeen 
carried to a successful issue without soYncthing like .i 
martyrdom, if not the martyrdom of the stake or scuff 
old, the mirtyrdom of broken relationship's, of sep na- 
tion from those most esteemed and loved. Such a trial 
those to whom Mr. Sen was a guide and teicher would 
•doubtless have to undergo, but in it they would carry 
with them the sympathies of Christians throughout 
the world, and also, he hoped, have the active supnmt 
of tlu; English people and the English Government. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. W. Block thought Mr. Sen's visit had been 
well timed, as 1870 had been a stirring year among the 
nations of Europe. The people of England had warmly 
welcomed him on his arrival in this country, but 
henceforth they would take a more personal interest 
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m his labours, and hope and pray to God for his 
success. 

The Rev. H. lerson said : No doubt Mr. Sen before 
his visit knew the external differences between Church- 
men and Dissenters, between High Churchmen and 
Low Churchmen, and something he might have known 
as to the meaning of the word Broad Church, but per- 
haps he did not then know that these distinctions ran 
through all the sects and that there is not one of the 
sects which has notits High Church, its Low Church, 
and its Broad Church. (Heat.) He trusted Mr. Sen 
would be pleased with the discovery, although some 
people were alarmed at it. Mr, Sen had been able to 
gicet face to face men of very different persuasions, who 
unhappily stood apart from one another when not in the 
presence of a man like himself, and he had been the 
means of bringing them together. (Applause.) linghsb 
prnple had a wretched habit of ticketing themselves,, 
and whet) a man once got his pcculiai ticket he was shut 
t ff from all whose tickets diffcied from Ins, When ar 
man was introduced to them they noticed whether 01 
not he looked straight at them, and if he did they form- 
ed a notion that he was probably an honest man, hut 
there was always a lurking question, “What church or 
what chapel does he belong to ?’ r and this question in- 
fluenced the intimacy which ought to exist between men 
w ho acknowledged each others honesty. (Hear, heat.)* 
Brethren of different denominations had too long stood 
separated from each other ; hearts that beat with the 
same love to Christ, that earnestly reverenced the same 
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living God, that desired equally the welfare of mankind 
at large had refrained from that united action which 
ought to have been the characteristic of their Christian- 
ity. The meeting which welcomed Mr. Sett on his 
arrival was a grand one, because it brought together re- 
presentatives of so many denominations ; but he was 
then an untried man, whereas since then he had stated 
his views until everybody knew what he meant, and 
therefore those who were present at the farewell meeting 
committed themselves fifty times more strongly than 
those who fust greeted him. (Applause.) Of all who 
hud visited this country from foreign lands and succeed- 
ed in interesting the people, none had shown a career 
more simple-hearted, mote direct, more straight forward, 
more perfectly open . t all times, more rgadv to avow Ins 
own convictions, or more determined not to be misun- 
derstood (Applause.) The time for sectarianism was 
pissing away through the increased energy of individual 
convictions, which rose above the level of the sects to 
which men happened accidentally or by mere social 
* influence to belong. He trusted that those who were 
present would not be content with clapping their hands 
in unison, but would forget their sectarianism, and re- 
solve that henceforth whenever they met a Christian 
man, a God-fearing man, a man earnest for the truth, 
under whatever name he appeared, they would welcome 
m him a brother and a child of God, so that Mr. Sen* 
might take away with him an unmistakable indication 
that there was hope for England as well as for India. 
While they weie undoubtedly united in the prayer to» 
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God that their guest might be guided and helped in the 
future, it should be with a feeling of perfect brotherly 
Christian charity, which would be to him the true 
triumph of the Christian faith. (Applause.) 

The Rev. G. Murphy rejoiced to know that Mr. Sen 
recognised in the Bible a vast power for a higher if not 
for the highest civilization of the world. The presence 
of Christians of various sects did not commit them to all 
the opinions held by Mr. Sen, but manifested their 
hearty desire that so far as God showed him and those 
who worshipped with him, to see what is right and true, 
t hey might follow that out consistently and wisely. He 
was glad theie were different sections of the Church, 
but there need not in consequence be any unkindness 
between them The peculiarities only became offensive 
when men said to then fellow-men, “Stand aside, >ve me 
holier than you." As a Congregationalism lie believed 
that every man for himself must seek the truth, and as 
he piofessed and acted out that truth, give an account 
bv-and-by to God for himself and for none other 
Though not specially delegated to do so, he thanked. 
Mr. Sen on behalf of the Temperance party for th» j 
noble efforts be lud put forth in the cause which they 
had at heart. 

The Rev. Dawson Burns said that Mr. Sen had done 
a great deal to help forward several important social 
reforms in this country, and had greatly encou- 
raged those who were carrying on the war against in- 
temp-erauce, and who wished the law to assist m its 
repression. 
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Frofessor Albites (of Paris) announced himself as* 
representing the “Society of Free Conscience and 
Progressive Theism” (“Societe de la Conscience Libre 
et du Theisme Progressif”), and after briefly explaining 
its principles, said that, holding these views, he followed 
with great interest the magnificent movement which Mr. 
Sen had begun, and felt an unbounded enthusiasm with 
regard to his labours. (Applause ) 

Miss Emily Faithful, on behalf of the women of 
England, expressed the greatest gratification^ finding 
that Mr Sen was thoroughly interested in the work of 
female education, and regarded it as a fundamental 
necessity in his country. It was impossible to exagge- 
rate the difficulties which would have to be encountered 
in the prosecution of this noble work in India ; but the 
women of England fully appreciated Mr. Sen’s noble 
efforts, and were convinced that no true man could 
woik for the elevation of woman without bringing down 
speedy blessings upon his own head, for 

“Woman’s cause is man’s : they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” (Applause.) 

* 

Mr. Sen, who was greeted with the warmest enthu- 
siasm, after thanking the audience for the expression of 
their sympathy, said, in reply to a suggestion in the 
speech of the Rev. H. lerson, that he was quite willing 
to give us his impressions of England, deeming that we 
“had a right to know what he thought of us.” He then 
spoke as follows ; — 

Nearly six months have elapsed since I arrived in 
this counLiy, and during that time I -have studied men 
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and things according to my means and opportiittitids,' 
and 1 hare attended several meetings, both public and 
private, with a view to excite the interest of the British 
people in Indian affairs, and to unite as far sis possible 
these two great countries in the closest ties of social 
and religious fellowship, tiefore f proceed to the graver 
topics t have to dilate upon, allow mfe to give out nrfy 
first imptessions of this country. The first thing that 
struck me and dazzled rriy eyes in London was the bril- 
liancy and splendour of vouf shops. The neat arrange- 
ment of the various shops I saw on both sides of the 
streets pleased me veiy much ; but their number be- 
wildered me. 1 thought, “Surely the English must be 
a nation of shopkeepers ; butt if everybody sells, Where" 
are the buyers?” (Laughter). The next thing to which 
my attention was forcibly drawn was the art of puffing. 
East, west, north, south, everywhere I saw handbills 
and advertisements. No place was free from them. If 
I wished to move from one place to another, I must 
get into the Daily Jetcgrapk omnibus or the Echo omni- 
bus ; if I wanted to go by railway from one city to an- 
other, I was driven from station to station, and I could 
not possibly make out what those stations weie, for I 
passed through a forest of advertisements. I should 
not wonder if in future you send out every man and 
woman through the streets with a placard posted on the 
foiehead. (Laughter.) Thirdly, the Englishman’s acti- 
vity troubled me very much. John BulPs whole life 
seems to he concentrated in the right hand. He works 
and vvoiks, and cannot live for anything like cuutempla- 
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tion or thought. He is a machine made for work, eter- 
nal and everlasting work, and he does not like rest. He 
is like Hamlet's ghost, hie et ubique , here, there, every- 
where, -r-al ways moving about. I may say also a few 
words about eating. An English dinner party, I always 
think, is a hunting party (laughter) ; and what confirms 
this view of the case is the fact that ladies always seek 
the piotection of gentlemen before entering the dining 
room, lest there should be, perhaps, some accident. 
(Laughtei.) They always go armed with spoons and 
forks and knives, in order to attack the fowls of the air, 
the beasts of the wilderness, and the fishes of the sea 
that are gathered on the table. (Continued laughter.) 
It troubled me very much, may I say it frightened me, 
when I saw birds and beasts on the table almost ready 
to start into existence again. Why, if ygu'go on at this 
rate, you may hereafter feel afraid of sitting in each 
other's company. My flesh creeps on my bones when I 
see a huge piece of roast English beef on the table. 
(Renewed laughter.) Lastly, I must say one or two 
words about ladies' dress. Perhaps John Bull will not 
tolerate such a thing, but I am one of those who, fortu- 
nately or unfortumtely, do not tfelieve in man's infalli- 
bility or in woman’s infallibility. The Girl of the Period 
is really a peculiar creature. I hope she will never 
make her appearance in India. There are two things 
in particular which I object to, — the head and the t*»il. 
(Much laughter.) In these days of "woman’s rights," 
may I not seiiousiy suggest that women ought not to 
occupy mote ground than men. (Laughter.) It is £i 
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fact that a civilized and refined lady of the West occu- 
pies five times as much space as a gentleman. The fair 
sex ought to be fair. (Renewed laughter.) And as 
regards the head. At first sight the hair on women's 
heads in England and in European countries generally 
seemed to me to be much longer than that on women's 
heads in India. But I am told there is a secret inside 
that huge protuberance at the back of the head, which 
would not bear criticism. (Continued laughter.) I hope 
educated and sensible ladies of the present day will give 
better proof in future of the fertility of their brains. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Let me turn to the deeper social life of the people. 
It is with feelings of gnef and distress that I have wit- 
nessed the vast amount of poverty and pauperism which 
prevails in this city. God help and bless the poor of Lon- 
don ! The sight of London beggars is very painful. My 
surprise was great when I found in this civilized Chris- 
tian country so much moral and spiritual destitution and 
physical suffering, caused by the curse of intemperance. 

I was also paified to notice an institution which I cer- 
tainly did not expect to find in this country — I mean 
caste. Your rich people are really Brahmins, and your 
poor people are Sudras, (Hear, hear.) I thought caste 
was peculiar to India ; certainly in a religious sense it 
is, but as a social institution it perpetrates prodigious 
havoc in this country. Cases of baby-farming, and 
breaches of promise of marriage constantly figure in the 
columns of your daily paper and my attention has been 
several times drawn to these frightful disclosures. IJijt 
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nothing has distressed me so much as the obstinacy 
with which the government of this country has afforded, 
indirectly* if not directly, vast and potent encouragement 
to intemperance and prostitution by unwise legislative 
enactments. It is the "duty of every humane and civi- 
lized government to discourage and put down with a 
high hand the two great social evils of the day— drunk- 
enness and prostitution. (Applause.) I have noticed 
these defects in the social life of the nation with feelings 
of concern and regret, and, as one of your best "friends, 
I sincerely wish to see them rectified. (Applause.) 
Turning to the other side of the picture, I must express 
my admiration of the charities in London, — of the noble 
work which is being carried on in hospitals, in reforma- 
tories, and in schools. I am amazed at* the fact that 
the aggregate annual income of London charities is 
unwards of ^3,000,000. Certainly it is the spirit of 
Christianity which has produced this great result. If 
there are evils in England whose parallel it would be 
difficult to find in any other country of the world, there 
lire, on the other hand, means and agencies at work for 
crushing and extinguishing those evils. One institution 
in England I have looked upon with peculiar feelings 
of delight — the happy English home, in which the ut- 
most warmth and cordiality of affection and sympathy 
are mingled with the highest moral and religious res- 
traint and discipline. The spirit of prayer and worship 
seems mixed up with daily household duties, and the 
influence of the spirit of Christ is manifest in domestic 
concerns. The bright and loving faces of English 
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children have deeply impressed me, and I have frequent* 
ly said, “Happy is that family where such children 
dwell,’* The power of English public opinion, tbo, is a 
great blessing, for it has obliterated many of the evils 
from which this country for & long time suffered. I trust 
that India may soon have such a thing as public opinion, 
for its want is daily felt. As I am now about to return 
home, I can ask for nothing better than the co-opera- 
tion of Englishmen in obtaining for my native land Eng- 
lish charity, English homes, and English public opinion. 
True, thousands of Englishmen have gone out to India, 
a id many have settled there ; but where in that county 
is Christian charity exhibited in its extended dimensions, 
in its untiring industry and disinterested earnestness as 
it is here ? I hope that attempts will soon be made 
there to extend the light of education amongst the 
masses, to establish reformatories and sanitary societies, 
and to found work-houses, schools for the blind and 
deaf, and other charitable institutions. At all the meet- 
ings I have attended, every demand I have made for 
India in the name of justice apd humanity has received 
a favourable response, and tens of thousands have indi- 
cated their love and sympathy towards that country, 
and their anxious desire to do justice to the hundred 
and eighty millions of its population. (Applause.) What- 
ever may have been the shortcomings of the rulers of 
India hitherto, l thankfully acknowledge that if evils 
are pointed out, np other pation is so anxious as Eng- 
land to remedy those evils. (Hear.) Unfortunately, 
English people are profoundly ignorant of the actual 
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fctatfc of things in India, and the requirements of the 
people confided to their care. What I ask for may be 
briefly said,— the education of the masses, the improve- 
ment of women, the suppression of the liquor and opium 
traffic, the introduction of those charities which consti- 
tute the glory of England, and, lastly, an Act for reform- 
ing marriage customs. The Refotni party of India are 
protesting against, and trying practically to put down, 
if possible,- stfch evils as bigamy and polygamy, the 
cfuel custom which prohibits the re-marriage oP widows, 
premature and untimely marriage ; while at the same 
"time we primarily declare a violent crusade against 
idolatry and caste. (Loud applause.) For God’s sake, 
for truth’s sake, let the English nation and the Indian 
legislature assist them in this great . work. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The last and the most important subject I have to 
deal with is the religious life of England. What do I 
think of English Christianity? I shall notice thiee 
characteristics of Christian life as it exists in this part of 
nhe world, and these three are, no doubt, great draw- 
backs. English Christianity is too sectarian ; it is not 
large enough, not broad enough, It appears to me that 
the waters of immortal life, bounded by the barriers ot 
sects, are small in quantity, and therefore, in order that 
they may be deep, the channels through which they run 
have been made narrow. Thus Christian sects have 
become narrow, — too narrow indeed, for large human 
hearts and souls, I have often been amused at the patro- 
nizing way in which your countrymen hatfe talked to me 
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about my country. The Thames is a littTe stream com- 
pared with the mighty Ganges, and your mountains are 
mole-bills in comparison with the Himalayas. The 
houses here, too, are small, and I am afraid that the ' 
houses for the soul are smaller still. (Applause.) God's 
Church has been split up into a thousand little sectarian 
huts. Differences of opinion are inevitable : where 
honest differences do not exist, there must be stagnation 
and lifelessness ; where there is life there must *be dis- 
union, and against this I have nought to say ; but what 
1 protest against is the spirit of sectarian antipathy and. 
antagonism which ill becomes a Christian. Christians 
of all denominations, Catholics and Protestants, Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians, are bound to stand together on 
the same platform. This is what Christ has told them, 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” (Applause ) I am dis- 
tressed to find that such a spirit does not exist now, but 
I have hopes for the future. Secondly, English Chris- 
tianity appears to be too muscular and hard. It is nt)t 
soft enough for the purposes of the human heart. On 
the battlefield, amid the crash of war, Western Christi- 
anity offers prayers to God that thousands of men may 
be slaughtered and butchered. (Applause.,) That is 
not the right sort of Christianity. (Hear.) Where there 
is true Christianity there must be soft, gentle hearts ; 
not hard muscles stretched out for the extermination of 
the foe, but hearts expanded with love and charity, 
offering prayers that the foe may be forgiven* Unfor- 
tunately, soft Christianity is not found here, at least not 
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to that extent to which it ought to exist in a Christian 
nation. Thirdly, Christian life in England is more 
materialistic and outward than spiritual and inward. 
English Christianity looks forward to something visible, 
tangible, outward ; men do not close their eyes in ot- 
der t q see within the recesses of their hearts and souls 
the reality and grandeur of the spiritual universe, vaster, 
nobler, grander far than the outward universe. There 
is a spiritual life as there is a material life, and 
the spirit, if I may so say, has its eyes, and its ears, 
and its hands, as the body has. The spirit can see 
things of the spiritual world just as external eyes can see 
external objects, and the spiritual ears, can hear the 
diiect utterances of God’s lips in the same way that our 
outwatd ears can hear man’s voice a^uf the sounds of 
the material wot Id. If God is to be worshipped, He 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. In England 
theie is hardly anything like meditation or solitary con- 
templation. Englishmen seek their God in society ; 
why do they not now and then go up to the heights of 
the mountains in order to realize the sweetness of soli- 
tary communion with God? There is a tendency to 
see God outside, in forms, in rites, in dogmas* 
and iu propositions, and there is very little spiritual 
insight. 

As regards the distinguishing tenets of Christianity, 
I may say, without entering the arena of theological 
controversy, that there ate three great ideas in true 
Christianity ; — first, the Father ; second, the Son j 
third, the Holy Ghost. Though these three words* 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are often repeated from 
pulpits and in the theological literature of the present 
day, the world has yet to realize their deep significance. 
The Trinity is recognised, but the Unity is not yet un- 
derstood, though all Christendom, is struggling to attain 
and realize it. Where is this Unity ? This is a pro- 
blem which has been put aside as incapable of solution* 
but humanity demands that it should be 9olved. Can 
this Unity be realized? Is it a mystery? No; it is 
not inexplicable - r it is no mystery The doctrine ot 
divine unity was grasped by the Jews. The mighty 
Jehovah was worshipped by them, — Jehovah seated on 
His glorious throne, clad in the robes of celestial right- 
eousness and purity, with wide-extended hand ruling 
the destinies’ of nations and exhibiting in a variety of 
ways His infinite mercy and power. To whom were the 
Psalms of David addressed but to the One Supreme 
Being ? Not to things of clay and stone, not to beasts 
or creeping things, not even to man, but to the One 
God of spirit and of truth. But mankind wanted to 
know the zvny to the God of Spirit, tathe invisible and 
everlasting Jehovah. They must not only adore and 
worship Him as the God of Spirit, but they must also 
see righteousness in human life in order to attain a godly 
and righteous life. They wanted to see righteousness 
in life, divinity in the life of man, the manifestation of 
God's truth and love in human character,— “God mani- 
fest in the flesh.” To that the world looked forward 
hopefully and anxiously, and according to the promise 
m the Jewish thebciacy, in the fulness of time the Son 
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of God cam-e^aud was received and accepted by many 
as the promise fulfilled, but he was not perfectly ho- 
noured, and up to the present time even in the heart of 
Christendom he has not been properly honoured. It 
grieves me to find that the once crucified Jesus is cru- 
shed hundreds of times every day in the midst of 
Christendom. The Christian wot Id has not imbibed 
Christ’s spirit. Many, it is true, have deified’ him, many 
have accepted him as God Himself in human form, but 
even these have not truly honoured him. Christ has 
received honours which he himself would protest against 
with all his heart and soul ; but he has not received toe 
honour which he wants and claims. And what is that 
honoui ? That he may be made t tie flesh and .the 
blood of Ins disciples and followers. .We find him in 
the dogma of Atonement, in the pages of the Bible, m 
the utterances of ministers, in the creed of belieters, 
perhaps also m the heait of the devout and in the right 
hand of the philanthropist and the reformer, but he is 
not seen in the flesh and blood of Christendom. Every 
'mail must be Childlike in order to be worthy of Chnst. 
(Applause.) The true Christ of all nations is not th£ 
Christ of flesh and blood Uuit lived some time ago, not 
the Christ of pictures and representations, not the 
visible but the spiritual Chiist When Chnst was about 
to leave this world, he said, — “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them wow : how- 
beit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth. II I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come." But, alas f the Spint’of tipth has not 
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yet come. The promise of the Son of God was fulfilled ; 
the piomise of the Spirit of God has not yet been ful- 
filled. Christ knew that his followers would give him 
external homage and doctrinal worship, but he was not 
to be satisfied with that, and hence, just before leaving 
the world he entered his protest against it, both by 
direct counsel and by the ceremony known as the Last 
Supper. He told his disciples there were many things 
4htsy coijld not understand, and so he did not give them 
the whole truth. They had yet to learn better truth, 
higher truth, and fuller truth ; and who would reveal 
that ? The Spirit of God. The Jew beheld God in 
Nature, and the Christian sees God manifest in Christ, 
but God manifest m the spirit of individual believer few 
have seen, and ‘unless that is seen, the Father is lost in 
the Son, and the Son lost in the Father, as is painfully 
tiie case in Christendom. Do Christians see God as 
Spirit ? Do they worship Him as Spirit ? Do they not 
rather start from the proposition that man cannot com 
ceive of Divinity except in human form ? Therefore 
t hey bow down to Christ, and, in so doing, dishonour 
both God and Christ. Must a visible incarnation be 
worshipped because men cannot realize the Invisible 
God ? God forbid. He needs not flesh to reveal nun- 
self ; He is present, filling the whole universe, one vast 
spiritual Entity, before whose reality the world is hut a 
delusion. What is the world’s reality, what is man’s reali- 
ty, what is even Christ’s reality, before the reality, the 
grandeur, the majesty of the Supreme Jehovah ? I pro- 
test against the doctrine of the heart’s inability to 
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conceive of God as a reality. It is consistent both with 
philosophy *nd true theology to maintain that man can 
by^ prayer and by faith, not by the ali-sufficiency of hu- 
man reason, not by the dim light of human judgment, 
realize God, though he cannot comprehend Him. To 
honour Christ, therefore, the first thing needed is to 
honour God, and, like the Jew, to be able to worship 
Him without Christ, without mediation, without dog- 
mas of atonement, proceeding to the Father directly 
and immediately ; then God will come out to leceive 
the penitent sinner with His own hands, and will kiss 
him as the Father kisses His dear son, who was lost, but 
is found. He who does not understand God cannot 
understand Christ. How, then, can Christ be known ? 
Not through a book, not through doctrines, not by 
having recourse to ministers or priests, but by having 
recourse to the Spirit of God. The world has tried the 
experiment of the worship of incarnation, and that ex- 
periment has sadly failed, for man by logic and dogmas 
has b**oken up the Divine Unity into three persons. 
That was not the promise made to the Jew, that was not 
what Christ meant. Goodness as goodness is God's 
goodness, and cannot belong to any other being ; truth 
as truth is Divine, and is God's property wherever met 
with, in Socrates, in Confucius, in the Bible, in Christ, 
in the Hindu Scriptures, or in the Mahometan S -np- 
tures. Here behold the unity of Truth and Goodness. 
Christ identified the spirit of truth in himself with God, 
and be never for a moment allowed his disciples to 
believe that he came into the world to*do his own will 
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and not his Father's. He was the willing and humble 
servant of the Great Father. God’s will was his will, 
God’s delight his delight. The object, then, of ail men 
should be to attain and resize that unity of spirit which 
is to be perceived in all forms of truth and practical 
goodness in this world. The Hindu, so far as he be- 
lieves in God, is true to Christ. If purity, truth, charity, 
resignation, self-sacrifice constitute Christianity, then, m 
whomsoever they are found, there is Christianity, whe- 
ther the* man be called a Christian* or a Hindu, or a 
Mahometan. None would rejoice so heartily as the 
living spirit of Jesus Christ to see his followers give all 
the glory to God and reserve nothing for him or for 
themselves. If all the glory be given to God, there wit! 
be unity ; if not, all must be confusion. Why is it that 
many Hindus are far better Christians than some who 
take the name of Christian ? Because the same God 
inspires them, because from the same fountain corner 
truth to all. God is rto respecter of persons* and all 
men who are true to Him will be accepted by Him, 
rich or poor, ministers or laymen, Hindus or Christians. - 
The great secret of revelation, inspiration* and salvation 
lies, m this third idea — Holy Ghost. So long as the 
Holy Ghost comes not to an individual or to a nation, 
so long God cannot be worshipped as He ought to be, 
and Christ cannot be honoured as he might to be. 
Christ has been in the world for the last eighteen hun- 
dred years, yet how far is Christendom still from the 
kingdom of heaven ? And why? Because people do 
not look withir., — they do not sufficiently acknowledge 
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the Spirit. John the Baptist paved the way for Christ $ 
another John the Baptist is needed now, to prepare the 
way for the Spirit of God. I must say that I hopefully 
look forward to this, for I believe that the spirit of 
Christ is the spirit of truth in humanity, not Christ as 
God, but Christ as manifesting God, — not another God, 
but God’s spirit, working practically in the human heart. 
In England two great Jforces are at work — one inside 
and the other outside the Church — bringing the whole 
Church of Christ nearer to Christ and nearer to God •> 
the Broad Church movement, breaking down the barri- 
ers of sect and extending the sympathies of the Christian 
heart ; and Dissenters and Liberal thinkers, helping, 
by a pressure from without, to bring about a mpre 
rational and liberal interpretation of thp 'doctrines of 
Christianity. 

The result of mv visit to England is that as I came 
here an Indian, I go back a confirmed Indian ; I came 
here a Theist, I return a confirmed Theist. I hav& 
learnt to love my own country more and wore. English 
"patriotism has by p sort of electric process quickened 
my own patriotism. I came here a believer in the Fa* 
theihood of God and the brotherhood of man, and I 
shall return confirmed in this belief. I hare not ac- 
cepted one single new doctrine that God had not put 
into my mind before ; I have not accepted new dogmas 
pr doctrip^s, but I have tried as far as possible to im- 
bibe the blessed influence of Christian lives. I have 
placed myself at the feet of Christians of all shades of 
opinion, apd tried to gather from "theii; lives t^nd 
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examples all that was calculated to enlighten me and 
to purify me, and to sanctify my native land ; and I 
have been amply repaid for all my exertions. I have 
learnt a great deal, but all in confirmation of my views 
of God. On the banks of the Thames, as on the banks 
of th° Ganges, I have opened the secrets of my aspira- 
tions and prayers to the one loving and holy God, and 
He has heard me here as He did there. As on the 
heights of the Himalayas I have entered into sweet, 
undisturbed, and solitary communion with my Divine 
Master, so while gliding on the placid waters of Loch 
Lomond and Loch Katrine, I have looked devoutly at 
the hills which surrounded me, and seen the majesty of 
the, Supreme God in the solemn stillness of those soli- 
tary heights. Whatever city I have visited, I have seen 
everywhere the same God, the same dear Father. Were 
it not for this, existence would be a burden, and my 
visit to England ineffectual. I am now, thank God, a 
man of the world, and can say that England is as much 
my Father’s house as India, Often in the midst of my 
friends and companions in India I have glorified God 
with the most enthusiastic rejoicings, and I have done 
the same amid large congregations of feUow-worshippers 
in England, Wherever I have been I have met with a 
cordial welcome. From Her Majesty down to the 
poorest peasant in the kingdom, I have received sym- 
pathy and kindness, People of all denominations, put' 
ting aside their doctrinal differences, have loved me as 
a brother. I have been in official circles, and from the 
Authorities \ IjaVe rppeiyed prpph^Ltic assurances that 
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earnest efforts will be made in order to do justice to 
India. (Applause.) I was always a faithful and loyal 
subject of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, but since my 
interview with her, my attachment to her has been deep- 
er than even What can I give you as an adequate 
teturn for all the kindness and sympathy which you have 
shown me? I have not told you the whole truth with 
regard to your kindness ; for I came here almost penni- 
less, and you have not only given me a public welcome, 
but you have fed me and clothed me during* my resi- 
dence in this country ; and for that with my whole 
heart I give thanks unto my Father and >our Father. 
All this weight of obligation presses heavily on my 
heart now that the day is coming when I shall depart 
from the shores of beloved England, Haw can I show 
m an outward manner my grateful appreciation of your 
unusually generous interest and your unbounded kind- 
ness ? Gold and silver have I none ; in wisdom as in 
wealth am I poor. When I came here I knew not that 
l should be honoured in the way I have been ; such 
* honours came spontaneously from your sympathizing 
and generous hearts, but I assure you most strongly I 
deserved not honours such as these. I have humbly 
served you, and that is my only consolation. That will 
gladden my heart, and all the sympathy you have shown 
me during my short sojourn in your country will always 
encourage me to be good and to do good. I deeply 
regret that I have absolutely failed to show my inmost 
and heartfelt gratitude, which lies stifled in the recesses 
of my heart. God alone, who searches the depths of 
XX. 
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human hearts, knows it. To Him I offer my prayers 
that He may bless you. Prayers and good wishes alone 
Mil I give. My Cod is the God of Love. That truth 
I learnt when it pleased my Father to reveal Himself to 
and that truth He has revealed more and more* 
unto me, and up to the present moment that has been 
my doctrine, my theology, my ethics', my riches, my 
titdsuie, my joy, my hope, my consolation in the midst 
of trials and tiibulation, my strength and my fortress 

i 

in the season of difficulty and doubt. That I leave with 
>ou God is love Know that, realize the deep truth 
rhat lies therein, and you will find comfort in it. May 
tint be your religion, your life, yfrur light, your strength, 
your salvation 1 My (rod is a sweet God, and if you 
love Him as' ypur Father, He will show His sweetness 
unto you. Forget and forgive all the offence that I may 
have given you during my stay in this cttuntry. If I 
hvive not treated you well, if I have not honoured you 
as I might, pirdon me, foi I knew not the customs of 
your country , V I have shown any indifference, it pro- 
ceeded fiom ignoiance, not from any deficiency in the 
heirt. My brethren, the time has come for me to say 
the last wo id of farewell. Prom England I go away, 
but my heart will always be wjth you, and England will 
always be in my heart. Faiewell, dear England ; “with 
all thy faults I love thee still. " FaieweJl, country of 
ShakeSpeaie and of Newton, land of liberty and chanty ! 
Farewell, temporary home where I realized, and tasted, 
and enjoyed the sweetness of brotherly and sisterly 
love! Farewell,*' my Father's Western house! Farewell, 
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niy beloved brothers and sisters. * (Long-continued 
applause,) 

Sir J C. Lawrence, Bart., M P 1 , proposed* “That 
we offer to our distinguished guest the hope that he may 
have a pleasant passage to his home and friends ” This 
was cordially agreed to, and, after singing a hymn and 
the offtnng of a prayer by Mr Sen, the meeting coif 
eluded with a vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by 
0 Cruickshauk, Esq 
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Saturday, September 77, l 8 jo. 

Mr. Sen left London early on the morning of Sep- 
tember 17, 1870, for Southampton, whence he was to 
sail for India in the Australia that afternoon. The Rev. 
Edmund Kell bad interested himself in securing Mr. 
Sen’s delivery of an address in the Unitarian Church of 
the Saviour, Southampton, and here a Targe number 
were assembled to bear him. including the Revs Charles 
Williams, S. March, W. Heaton, R. Caven, W. Emery, 

t 

and S. Alexandef (minister of the Jewish congregation,), 
Dr. Watson, Dr. Hearne, Messrs. E. Dixon, Chipper- 
field, Barling, Phippard, Steel, G. S. Coxwell, Stevens, 
Preston, Sc c. 

Mr. Sen, haVing been briefly introduced by Mr. 
Kell, said : — I cannot hut acknowledge with a thankful 
heart the kindness those present have shown in meet- 
ing me. I am glad you have afforded me an opportuni- 
ty of delivering a parting address to the English people. 
Standing on the shores of your grand country I say 
‘‘Farewell.” I have received many expressions of kind- 
ness and sympathy during the six months I have spent 
in this country, from men of all shades of political and 
religious opinion. I have humbly endeavoured to fra- 
ternize with all classes and all religious denominations, 
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and t am glad to say that from the highest to the lowest 
—“from men in high position and from working men— * 
I have received marks of sympathy, and of generous 
interest. I am glad to be able to carry home pleasant 
and encouraging recollections of my visit to this coun- 
try, and I assure you that I feel stronger than ever as 
the result of it. My visit has confirmed all the best 
and holiest convictions of my heart, and my sympathies 
and my affections have been greatly extended *and en- 
larged. Though an Indian, I am a man of the world ; 
I belong to the universal brotherhood of nations, and 
I feel it quite possible to realize the sweetness of that 
brotherhood, even in a foreign country. I love my own 
country, and it was that love which actuated me to f}id 
farewell to my fellow-countrymen for* a time, and to 
visit this land. I now feeffar more strongly than ever, 
that though sincerely interested in the welfare of my 
own country, it is my duty to point out the defects and 
shortcomings in her character and institutions, and to 
•take in all that is good, sacred, and noble in other 
nations. (Applause.) I hope to take back with me all 
that is good here, in order that Kngland and India may 
be united in spiritual, moral, and social fellowship, as 
they have already been linked together by the bonds of 
political union. (Renewed applause.) I am sure you 
will readily admit that the union of my nation with yours 
is altogether providential ; that the course of the two 
countries during the past hundred years has been guid- 
ed by the over-ruling providence of^a merciful, holy, 
and good Father ; and that tiie events recofded in the 
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annals of the British administration of India conspire to 
prove that the time is coming when India,, tender the 
direction and guidance of England, will be enabled to 
occupy a high position in the scale of nations. (Ap 
plause.) Their political relationship, though outwardly 
pohtiCial alone, has not been in the present case entirely 
political. It ha? been moral and spiritual, and I Teel 
that the countries cannot umte together unless their 
souls mine. The mind of India may receive the truths 
and the light of Western science and knowledge, but 
the soul of England and the soul oi India — the hearts 
of the two nations — must «be blended together in one 
harmonious unity m order that the common Father o( all 
of is s may bt glorified. 

I am a firfh believer in the doctrines of the Father 
hood of God and the Rrothurhood of man — (applause) 
— and I now feel more deeply convinced than evei that 
it is possible to realize these two great ideas in the 
woild. When I get back to m.y own land I shall tell my 
fehow-countiyinen that I have seen with my own eyes ^ 
the germ of that noble brotherhood. Thousands of 
men and women in England have promised me th^ir 
hearty support. They feel as much interest in India as 
in their own country, and they are ready, if they only 
kno*\ the actual wants of my country, to do aU in then 
powti that justice to India inay be secured* (Applause.) 
That being so, I shall return with strengthened hands, 
and a heart full of hope and confidence in regard to tne 
future. Theie is a great future before us, and England 
must join with us to realize it. Allow me to say — 
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though such a statement may not .lie agreeable to all — 
that tilt true kingdom of God will not be realized, in- 
deed can never be realized,, unless the East and the West 
are joined together, for it has been said, and every day, 
through inspiration, we may hear the voice from God, 
that the East aud the West, the North and the South, 
shall sit down in the kingdom of God. (Applause.) The 
West, with all us thought and culture, ks social purity 
and domestic sweetness, is but half the circle of human 
civilization and progress. The East is the oilier half. 
I admire the earnestness and firmness of purpose v Inch 
I have seen here : I admire those stupendous works of 
noble and disinterested charity in which thousands of 
pme and generous- minded English men and women are 
daily engaged: I admire the fotce *jf* will ami the 
strength of character winch I see in your nation . I feel 
that you have nerves of adamant, with winch you over 
come any amount of opposition and surmount obstacles 
that may come in the path ; hut that is not the whole 
which God requires of us. When I turn to my country 
and the East, I find warmth ol heart, solitary contem- 
plation on her hills aud mountains, deep communion 
with the indwelling and omniscient spirit of the One 
Supreme God ; I see a voluntary and deliberate with- 
drawing of t|ie heart from all anxieties and cares of the 
world for a time in order to engage in unintcnupted 
contemplation of the attributes of God, — I s^e the heart 
in all its fervour and sympathy directed in daily com- 
munion towards the one loving Fatjier : I see there 
th<* hca.it of man, and in England the mind ot man,, 
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—there the soul, here the will, and as it is our duty to 
love God with all our heart and soul and mind and 
strength, it is necessary that all these four elements of 
character should be united. I do not mean to say that 
there is no such thing as a religious fervour in this na- 
tion, nor do I mean to say that there is no such thing 
as practical righteousness in the nations of the East, but 
that each nation, so at least I believe, represents one 
side of truth, and represents it with peculiar fidelity. 
The truths which are represented in England and West- 
ern countries generally, a-e those which refer to force of 
character, earnestness of purpose, conscientious strict- 
ness, noble charity, practical duty, whilst the truths 
which I find peculiarly developed in India— developed 
to a greater extent than anywhere else,— and in Eastern 
countries generally, are those which have reference to 
sweetness of communion, sweetness of temper, meek- 
ness, and resignation unto God. Is it not, then, our duty 
«as brothers to unite England and India, the East and 
the West, that the East may receive of the truths of the 
West, and the West some of the grand ideas of Eisteni 
country's? The thing is inevitable. In order that 
there may be national redemption and universal salva- 
tion, the truths of one nation must pass into another. 
Just as in political, commercial, and worldly intercourse 
we always try, by mutual traffic, to exchange our com- 
modities with those of other nations, so in the spiritual 
traffic going on in this world we are beginning to recog- 
nise that principle of exchange. I see that the West 
is beginning* to appreciate the East— ray country is 
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beginning to appreciate all that is good in this country 
and when, therefore, I get back I shall tell my .friends 
and countrymen the same thing that I have told you. 
I shall say that it is necessary for the welfare of the East 
and the West that they should be united. Permit me to 
add, that these being the ruling principles, convictions, 
and aspirations of my heart, 1 go about serving my God 
according to the light that is in me. If we differ on 
doctrinal matters, as, perhaps, some of us do, that is no 
reason for finally excluding ourselves from each other’s 
friendship and intercourse. (Applause.) A great and 
glorious future is before us; and England, I fall at thy 
feet, and now most humbly implore thee to do all in 
thy power to promote the welfare of my country, for I 
believe God has placed my country in^thw hands, that 
thou, under Ilis guidance and inspiration, mayest do 
for the men and women, the sons and daughters of 
noble India, all the good that lies in thy power. If I 
have done anything wrong in this country, I hope that 
all utterances in public and private have been and will 
received in the same spirit in which they were made. 

I now say “Farewell” to all my beloved friends ; to all 
those who have shown me anything like sympathy and 
kindness I again say “FareweP.” I look upon you all 
as brothers and sisters, and daily I hope to grow in that 
conviction. With this view I feel all official relation- 
ship and all political union will be, by-and-by, but as 
nothing. God will try us by another test — a more rigid 
and spiritual test. He calls upon us to do our duty to 
each other, and to love each other. Do 0 yoy love me, 
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do joutftve my county > If >ou do, my coutiliy will 
be gi iteful foi your help and co operation, and if we 
love you, you will certainly find l noble stream of tiuth 
and power coining in fiom the E ist and fertilizing the 
mind and soul of the West, and producing a glorious 
harvest (Apphuse ) That time is coming Men are 
brothers whet ever they may be Therefore, let us forget 
the differences of c isle, and colour, and nation ility, rnd 
let us find om selves now united together in the presence 
of that gieat Father of us all r who is plenteous m loving 
kindness, holv and puie, who not only answeis the pray 
ers of His people, but looketh to the interest of the 
nations, and guideth and governeth the destinies of com 
m unities To Him let us offer out prijets, and He 
will answer and grant them, for Hie teally is a merciful 
God — most kind and merciful even to the memest and 
poorest of His f reitures f hope my visit to this conn 
tr> has made me love Him more and mote I beam 
to fed now th it He is m> all >n ill Wheiever I am, 
I see His pioseirce em ompnssmg me , I see Him going 
with me from place t ) place He brought me to thi 
country, and He is taking me back to my own dear 
land 1 have felt His loving piesence* with me and 
around me r and that is my strength, my comfort, and 
my salvation If I hive taught you nothing else, I have 
told you this plain tiuth — that he who humbly receiveth 
the Ix>rd, to hiar will the Lord be meiciful and kind r 
and He never leavelh those th it place their confidence 
m Him Mav He strengthen our hands for the difficult 
work we have to do We have gi eat opposition and 
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.stupendous difficulties to overcome, but if the Lord is 
on our side, we shall succeed and triumph in spite oi; 
opposition. 

Mr. Sen then offered up a prater, breathing much 
veneration (the audience kneeling), in behalf of his 
country and ouis — that true brotherly love might exist 
between them, that God’s spirit might be their all in 
all , and that the two rations might become a united 
family for time and foi eternity. 

'The Rev. Edmund Kell then, in a few sentences, 
proposed the following resolution : — “That this meeting 
feels privileged in bidding a last farewell to Babu Ke- 
slnib Chunder Sen on his departure from England, 
They have watched with extreme interest his progress 
tluough our country — fearlessly pointing ou* to England 
her duties towuids his country, while thanking her for 
what she has alieady done for bis people. They warmly 
sympathize with the work he has commenced in conti- 
nuation of that begun by the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy 
forty years ago, of calling India to abandon idolatry, 
proclaiming the Fatherhood of God, and the brother- 
hood of man They fervently wish him God-speed in 
his mission, and beg him to accept their prayers that 
the blessing of God may rest upon if, and upon him.” 

E. Dixon, Esq., J. P., having secouded it, 

The Rev. S. Alexander, as representing the Jewish 
congregation, tendered his sincere thanks to Mr. 
duindei .Sen for hi’9 kindness and courtesy m 
coming amongst and addressing us, and, wishing 
him prosperity in his noble endeavours, said, we 
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might all hope that he would realize the word* of 
Balfour — 

u Thy love a rich reward shall find 
From Him who sits enthroned on high ; 

For they who turn the erring mind 
Shall shine like stars above the sky.*' 

The Rev. Mr. Osborn (Wesleyan Minister) expressed 
a sincere hope that Mr. Sen would be supported by the 
English people in devoting his energies to the promo- 
tion of female education in India. 

Tne Rev. C. Williams (Baptist Minister) said he had 
been requested by a few friends around him to express 
sympathy with Mr. Chunder Sen* and to assure him that 
there were not in this country more earnest well-wishers 
of his than the Evangelical Nonconformists. We could 
fiot forget that we had received our Bible, our Saviour, 
and all that some of us held to be most precious, front 
the East ; and whatever sacrifices we might make in its 
behalf, the balance of advantages would still be with 
ourselves. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Immediately afterwards, Mr. Sen embarked in the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamer Australia , thus terminating a visit of little less 
than six months 








